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LATEST ANNOUNCEMENTS. CHICAGO. 


NEW YORK. 
| NEW SERIES OF READERS, by Professor William Swinton, will 
mark an era in school-book literature. 
SWINTON'S It is, therefore, with unusual pleasure that the publishers announce that an entirely new series of School SWINTON’S 
Books, upon which Prof. Swinton has been engaged for upwards of five years, is now in advanced preparation, 
READERS. and will be issued in the early autumn. READERS. 


School Boards and Superintendents contemplating a change in this branch stould await the appearance of this 
series, which will contain many new and striking features of unco pmon interest and originality. 


SWINTON’S NEW TWO-BOOK SERIES, just completed hy the pub- 


—— lication of the 

I. INTRODUCTORY GEOGRAPHY, IN READINGS AND RECITATIONS. Aon entirely ' 
new book, full of new features elegantly illustrated. T) last and best book of Mr. Swinton'’s Geographical 
Series. Designed eapecially to serve as an introduction to the 

Il, GRAMMAR SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY, PHYSICAL, POLITICAL AND COMMERCIAL. 
GEOGRAPHY. A thoroughly modern presentation of the whole subject of Geography. Four special sectional editious now GEOGRAPHY. 
ready, viz.:—New ENGLAND Epition; Mippie States Epition; East Centrat States Epition; West 
CENTRAL States Epition, each giving the local geography of a group of States. 

Both books handsomely bound in cloth. 
age Specimen copies of the two books for examination sent, post-paid, on receipt of #1.50. 


WELLS SHORTER COURSE IN GRAMMAR AND COMPOSI- 


GRAMMAR TION. A work of great merit and originality, GRAMMAR 


AND One Book, Fally meeting the needs of the schools for text-book grammar. AND 


COMPOSITION. COMBINING Oval AND TECHNICAL GRAMMAR, COMPOSITION, CONVERSATION, Tue StupDY oF Worps, LETTer COMPOSITION 


WRITING AND PUNCTUATION. 
Everything is practical, and practice is the rule throughout the book. 
Specimen copy for examination sent, post-paid, on receeipt of 36 cents. 


a WHITES SCHOOL SERIES OF INDUSTRIAL DRAWING. 


A complete series, embracing 
INDUSTRIAL Il. APRIMARY COURSE, consistingof Drawina Caans, Drawine Books, States, Dictation INDUSTRIAL 
Lessons, AND TEACHERS AssISTtANT, developing the system simply and perfectly. 
DRAWING. ll. A GRAMMAR SCIIOOL COURSE, giving a systematic course in Fresuanp Drawtne De- DRAWING, 
SIGN, GEOMETRICAL. Prosrective, an’ Ossect Drawina. 

Il. A HIGIL SCHOOL COURSE, co: sisting of advanced lessons in ornamental, landscape, and instru- 


mental drawing. 
Specimen pages, with full descriptive circular, will be sent free on application. 


WORD EXERCISE|SWINTON’S MODEL BLANKS. I Eight Numbers. 


BLANKS. Eminently novel and practical. ‘‘ The beginning of a new era in the school study of words.” BL ANKS. 
Embraciog Primary Work in Seript, Phonic Spelling, Grammatical Spelling, Etymological 
Spelling, Test Spelling, Test Pronunciation, Synonym Writing, Latin Roots and English 


Derivatives. 
The text book and exercise book combined in one. Send for descriptive circalar and specimen pages. 


WRITING, MANSON’S WRITING SPELLERS,. Ona new and most excellent} WRITING, 
SPELLING. plan. SPELLING. 


A sensible, useful and practical school ex’rcise book. To avoid the formation of bad habits of writing, the cor- 
rect forms of the letters are placed in script at the head of each page. Four Numbers. 
=e Specimens sent for examination on receipt of 30 cents. 


HOUSEHOLD HOUSEHOLD ECONOMY, A new work in a new branch of study. HOUSEHOLD 
Published under direction of the Kitchen-Garden Association. A practical text-book, giving simple and useful 
ECONOMY. instruction to girls regarding the ordinary routine work of the household. It should be in the hands of every ECONOMY 4 
girl in the laed. 


Specimen copies, by mail, 50 cents. 


The attention of educationists is called to the above Books, and also to our Large List of Standard Publications, comprising many of the most widely used 
and popular School Text-Books in use. Among these we call special attention to the following : 


Swinton’s Spellers, Standard Supplementary Readers. Townsend's Civil Government, 
Sanders’ Spellers. Buckham’s Analysis of Sentences, Bryant and Stratton’s Bookkeeping, 
New Graded Readers, Swinton’s Histories, Languellier & Monsanto's French Course, 
Catheart’s Literary Reader, Fasquelle’s French Course, Wells's Natural Philosophy, 
Sanders’ Union Readers, Woodbury'’s German Course, Gray's Botanies, 
Webster's Dictionaries, Robinson's Mathematics, Dana's Geologies, 
Spencerian Penmanship, Kerl’s Grammars, Loomis’s Music Books, etc., ete, 


Liberal terms for examination and for supplies for first introtuction, Send for circulara and for the Epvoationan Rerorter, a paper of live 
educational interest, which will be mailed free to any address. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO, 


149 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 753 & 785 Broadway, New York. 
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ANDOVER THROLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


The Trustees of the Theological fem‘nary at An- 
4 wer, deeming it important to take time to fi.) sats- 
factorily the Professorships of Hebrew and Greek, 
hereby give public notice that t! e instraction usually 
given in these departments to the Junior Class will 
be omitted during the coming year. 

The W.iddle Class wil! attend the lectures given to 
the Senior Classe during the year,and the theological 
lectures of the following year. 

For the Committee of the Trustees, 

ALEXANDER McKenzig, Chairman. 

Lectures to the Senior Ciaes will be delivered by 
Prof. Tucker on Sacred Rhetoric and Pastora! Theol- 
ogy; by Prof. Smyth on History of Christian Doc- 
trine; by Prof. ( hurchill on Elocution: and by Prof. 
Gu'liver on the Various Forms of the Theory of Ev- 
olution and ther re’ations to Theology. Access will 
be allowed, also, to some of the courses of the Fourth 
Year. 

Lectures will be given to the Advanced Class on 
the fol!owing subjects 

Modern Christology, Prof. Smyth. 

Modern Schools af Preaching, with Criticiem of 
Sermons, Prof. Tucker. 

The Delivery of Sermons, with individual criticism, 
Prof. Charchill. 

The Sc‘entific Method in Theology peg te with 
the Dogmatic and Rationalictic Methods, Prof 
Gulliver. 

fhe Christian Us of froperty, The Right Rev. 
F. D. Huntington, D.D., Bishop of Central New 
York. 

Phe Course of Development of Ethica in England, 
Prof. George H. Palmer, of Harvard College. 

Phe Relation of the Church to Some existing Social 
and Political Dangers, Rev. George Harris, of 
Providence, R. I. 

Ghurch Work at the West, Rev. C. L. Goodell, D.D. 
of 8t. Louis, Mo... 

of the Old Testament, Rev. Joseph 
T. Duryea, D. D., of Borton. 

It ie expected, also, that the departments of New 
Testament Theology and of Systematic Divinity 
will be represented in the instruction of the year. 

Admission to the Advanced Class is by vote of the 
Paculty, on presentation of testimomals from the 
Faculty of the Seminary at which the spplicant 
graduated, certifying his fidelity and proficiency in 
study, and on the expression of a purpose to remain 
through the year. Each member of the class is 
and a echo arehip yield- 
$20 

Lectures t> the Seniors begin on Monday, Sept. 
m.:to the Advanced Class, Tuesday, Sept. 
atSr.™. 

For catslogue, or further information, app'y to 

Pror. EGBERT C. SMYTH, 
President of the Faculty. 
Awp ver, July, 1883. 


A FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL for 
both sexes at $225 per year. Hill country (3 
miles from N.Y.), stone building, steam heat, gas 
im every room. Thirteenth year. French and German 

. Adcress, for catalogue, CHAPPAQUA 
MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE. VUhappaqus, N.Y. 


BBOTT ACADEMY, 
Andover, Mass. 
For young ladies. The fifty fourth year opens on 
Thureday, September 7. For information or ad- 
mission apply to 
MISS PHILENA McKEEN, Principal. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Me. 

Fu'l course of study. Full corps of teachers. 
Sixty-th'rd academical year. Will open Thursday, 
Sept. 14 Entrance examination 9 am. Apply to 
Prof. JOHN 8. SEWALL, Bangor, Me. 


EST TEACHERS, 
American and Fereign, 

For every department of instruction, low or high. 
promptly provided for Families, Schools, Oolleger. 
Candidates’ New Bulletin mailed for stamp. Al) 
aki'led Teachers should have ‘‘ Application Form.” 

J W. SOHERMERHORN, A.M., Secretary. 
7 Kast 14th St.. near University Pi.. N. ¥ 


ETTS MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Stamford, Conn., 
on Prospect Hill, outside the village; very healthy. 
Prepares boys for college 
or business. For full information send for cata- 
logue. 


BOUKLYN HEIGHTS SEMINARY for 

Young Ladies. The 32d year will begin Sep- 
tember 20. For board or tuition, apply to the Prin- 
cipal, Charles E. West, LL.D. 


AYUGA LAKE MILITARY ACADEMY 
Aurora, N. Maj. W. A. FLINT, Principal). 


HESTNUT STREET SEMINARY. 
Miss nd Miss DILLAYE, Principals. 
year of and Day 


HARLIER INSTITUTE, 
New York City. 
On Central Park. 
Boarding and Day School for Boys and Young Men 
of 7 to 2 
The Proepectus contains ful) detaile. 
aed eighth year will begin Feptember 19th, 
Prof. ELIE CHARLIER, Director. 


LA VERACK (New York) COLLEGE and Hud- 
son River [nst., three miles from Hudson City. 
Fits boys thoroughly for College and Business. 
Col ege course for girls. Art and Music special- 
tea. Seventsen Instructors. Eleven Departments. 
$220 PER YEAR. 
Mev. ALONZU FLACK, Pb D, President. 


by ate ACADEMY A School for 
both sexes. Six full courses of study. Pleasantly 
situate’. Building heated by steam and supplied 
with running water. Terms moderate. Send for 
catalogue. A. C. HILL, Principal, 
Havana, N. Y. 


LLEGIATE AND COMMERCIAL IN- 
STITUTE, 
New Haven, Conn. 
General Russell's School. Preparatory to college, 
scientific schools or business. Thorough physical 
training by military drilling, gymnastics, etc. Am 
ple opportunity for athletic games, rowing, etc. 


BRNELL UNIVERSITY, 
Ithaca, New York, 

For the Annua! Register, giving full information 
regarding the special courses in Agriculture, Archi- 
tecture, Civil Engineering, Mechanica! Engineering, 
and History and Political Science, and the general, 
classical, literary and scientific courses, with the 
degrees conferred, expense of residence and samples 
of entrance examination papers, apply to 

TREASURER OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Entrance examinations, June 12, Sept. 19. 


Ceara COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Ceorewall on the Hudsen, N. Y. 

Location 300 feet above the river; unsurpassed in 
healthfulness and beauty. Grounds, nine acres, 
well supplied with shade and fruit. Careful per- 
sonal attention. Pupils fitted for any class in Col- 
iexe. French and German spoken in the family. 
Especia! attention to Drawing, Painting, etc., and 
Botany and the Natural Sciences. Lectures by Prof. 
Arthur V. Abbott. —" by permission to the 


Rev. Lyman Abbott, D 
C. ROE, Principal. 


RNWALL HEIGHTS SCHOOL, 
Oernwall-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 
Number of boys limited ; terms, $500 ; good health 
and scholarship ; mountain air ; elevation, 800 feet. 
Address O. COBB, A. M. 


(esaee HILL SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Poughkeepsie, N. ¥ 
JOHN MILEY, Principal. 


IVIINITY SCHOOL OF VALE COLLGE 
New Haven, Conn. 
PRESIDENT—NOAH PORTER. 


Professors and Instructors: George E. Vay, He- 
brew and Biblical Theology; Samuel Harris, Sys- 
tematic Theology ; George P. Fisher, Church History ; 
Timothy Dwight, New Testam:.nt Greek; William 
M. Barbour, Sacred Rhetoric; Mark Baily, Elocution. 
Special Lecturers: Nath.J.Barton (on Preaching), 
Joh” Hall, Wm. M. Taylor, Wm, H. Thompson, 
M. D., George T. Ladd, L. J. Sanford, M. D. 
Open, on equal terms, to students of every Christian 
denomination, with the privi_eges of the University. 
Session begins Sept. 14. For catalogue and condi- 
tions of admission to Graduate or Fourth Year Class 
apply to GEORGE E. DAY, Secy. 


D*: HOLBKOOK’S MILITARY 


Re-opens Wednesday evening. Sept. 18th Address 
Rev. D. A. HOLBROOK Ph.D. 


In- 


- 
B. J Loasi Lossing, the } weltes 


your instruction would be a real blessing to him." 
d for Circular with references. Terms $400. 


AST-ILLINOIS COLLEGE AND NOR- 

MAL SCHOOL. Danville, IlIllineis. 
Ten departments; ten norma) teachers; tuition, 88 
per term; no incidental fees; five terms per year. 
Board ani room 82 to $2.80 per week. Total ex- 
penses per year $145. Text books rented. Send for 
catalogue. Fall term begins Sept. 5, 1882 Address, 
J. V. COOMBS, President, or ALEX. C. HOPKINS, 
Associate. 


FEMALE CuLLEGE, 
Imira. 
Thoroughly furnished for giving a superior educa- 
tion in full College Courses of Study, and in Music 
and Art. Ite charges are unusually moderate. Heated 
vy steam and furnished with an elevator. Addre a, 
Rev.A.W.COWLES, D.D , President. 


ome, tion. Terms 818 per year. 
r particulars addresa, 
MRS. G.H. HOLT, Norfolk, Conn. 


RENCH, SPANISH, GERMAN. Youth 
fitted for College. To Parents and Guardians 
who wish for their children or wards special care 
and oversight, my services are offered in the line cf 
EDUCATIONAL SUPERVISION. 
Address PAUL HENRY tITKIN, 


629 Chestnut §t, Springfield, Mass. 


Boarding School 


For a Limited Number of Young Ladies, 


1855. AUBURN, N.Y. 1882. 


This institution assumes to meet an urgent demand 
for the best educational advantages, with entire free- 
dom from the mo:e objectionable features of board- 
ing-schoo!l life. 

Ite distingruishing cha acteristics invite the dis- 
criminating Judemeut of the most exacting Patrons 
of Literary Institutions. 

Catalosrue with Curriculum and Patron References, 
and stating the special provision for health and rec- 
reation cf boarding pupils, sent on application to 

MORTIMER L. BROWNE, A.M. Princi; al 


healthfut locat FOR GIRLS. Good 
bh healthf 


ANNETT INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 
LADIES, 
Boston, Mass. 

The 2th year will begin Wednesday, Sept. 27 
1882. For catalogue and circular apply to Rev. Gro. 
Gannett, A. M., Principal, 6) Chester Square, Bos- 
tou, Maas. 


REFNWICIE (CONN.) ACADEMY AND 
HOME FORK TEN BOYS,—Thorough prep- 
aration for business or for college. Absolutely 
healthful location and genuine }ome with the most 
refined surroundings. Full particulars furnished 
and personal inspection desired. Highest references 
given a d required. J H. ROOT, Principal. 


RANVILLE MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Nerth Granville, \. Vv. 
Commercial and Classical. Year begins Sept. 12 
Send for Catalorue 
EMERSON G. CLARK, A.M., C,E.V., Prin. 


REENWICH ACADEMY, 
East Greenwich, BH. I. 

Usua! Literary Courses, with Musica) Institute and 
Commercial College. Founded 1802. Bcth Sexes. 
(Influence decidedly religious. Home care and com- 
forts. Charmingly located on Narragansett Bay, 
andon direct route from N.Y to Boston. Grand 
opportunities for salt water bathing and boating. 
Terms moderate. Opens Sept. 4. Catalogue free. 

REV. F. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M.., Principal. 


MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Wercester, Mass., 

bewins ite twenty-seventh year Sept. 12,188. Studies: 

the most practical English and Academic branches, 

including the Ulassics and Civil Engineering. For 

circular applyto ©. B. METCALF, A.M., Sup't. 


SEMINARY, 
Bridgeport, Cenn. 
For young ladies and: h.ildren, Prepares for gradu. 
ation and college. 
Anne Jd. STONE. 


OME BCHOOL, 
Nanuet, N. ¥. 


Stave Horeon. 


9238. Ten childre.. Sept. 11, 1482. 
Address MARTHA A. WIGHT, 
Nanuet, N. Y. 


OWA COLLEGE. 

Grinnell, lewa. 

Nodelay in reopening (Sept. 11) on account of the 
greatcyclone. Full faculty of eleven, with assist- 
ants. Tuition, to perannim. Apply to 

. GEO. F. MAGOUN, Pres. 
INSTITUTE, 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, 


Reopens Sept. 18. Address 
DAVID A. ROWE, Principa). 


INDERGARTNERS Trained 
At State Normal School, Oswego, N. Y. 
Send for circulars 


INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 
LADIES, 


Pittsfield, Mass. 
Offers ra.e advantages, in a location of unrivalled 
beauty. Established 141. Address the REV. O. V. 
SPEAR., Principal. 


Iss HAINES’S SCHOOL, 
Weodside. P.0O., Hartford, 
Location unsurpassed in healthfulness and pictur- 
esque surroundings. Full couree in English, French, 
German, Latin, Itahan, Music and Painting. The 
aim—s sound mind in a sound body. 


ARIETTA COLLEGE, 
Marietta, Obie. 

term bewine September 7. Prizes awarded for 
the beet entrance examinations, and for subsequent 
high scholarship. Two courses of study in College 
and Preparatory Department. A number of scholar- 
ships for deserving etudenta, particularly the sons of 
cergymen. Expenses moderate. 

I. W. ANDREWS, President. 


Iss MONTFORT’S SCHOOL FOR 

YVOUNG LADIES, Greve Hall, New Ha- 
ven, Conn. Highly endorsed cy ‘he late Dr. L_on- 
ard Bacon, by Prof. Danaand oticrs. ucbth vrar 
begins Sept. 20. For circulars addreas MISS MUNT- 
FORT. 


py LAKE SCHOOL, 
Peekskilb, N. Ves 
Offers rare advantages to young boys fittio« for 
college or business. For catalogue address 
W. ©. WILCOX, A. M. 


RS. =. CADY BOARDING AND 

Day School for Young Ladies. West End In- 

stitute, New Haven, Ct. Thirteenth year commences 
Sept. 28. Send for circular. 


ORTH WALES ACADEMY and Schoo! of 
Business, North Wales, Pa. $20 per year. 
A Preparatory Echool for both sexes. Thorough 
preparation for college, business or teaching. Three 
popular lecture courses during the year. Lectures, 
weekly, on Anatomy, Physioloxy, Hywiene, and 
Chemistry. 8. U. BRUNNER, Box 41, 
North Wales, Monte. Co., Pa. 


ATK A GERMAN LESSONS BY MAIL 
For home study by children and al] beginners. 
Pronunciation, meaning, and grammatica! proper- 
ties of every word made plain. Circulars sent on 
receipt of stamp for portage. Lessons for one 
month's study, 12 cents in stamps. 
C. H. DANN, Warsaw, N. Y. 
EEASKILL(N.Y.) MILITARY ACAD- 
EMY. Forcirculars, address 
Coun. J. WRIGHT, A.M., Principal. 


Pi FE: FEMALE COLLEGE. 
Distinct Schools of Liberal Arte, Music, Drawing 
and Painting, Elocution, Modern Langusges, etc., 
etc 28S Teachers. 433 Puplis. 100 fall 
Music Lessens for $18, in the Conservatory of 
Music connected with the College. Charges less 
than apy equal school. 2th year opens Sept. 6, 


18. Bend to Rey. I. C, PERSHING, D.D., 
Pitteburgh, Pa. 


R™ ERVIEW ACADEMY, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

With U 8. Military Department. A thorongh -going, 

wide-awake school for boys, combining Study, Mili- 

tary Drill and Recreation in due proportion. COata- 

logue with chart of College Requisitions sent on ap- 

plication. OTIS BISBEE, A.M., Principal. 


OCK FORD SEMINARY, 
Rockterd, Ill., 

A thoroughly organized college for the higher edu- 
cation of women, opens, Sept. 13, its thirty-second 
year. Classical, scientific, musica’, art and prepar- 
atory courses. Highly successful conservatory of 
music. Steam-heating in all the buildings. Thor- 
ough training in a healthy and beautiful location. 
The best advantages at the lowest térms. Apply 
early to MISS ANNA P. SILL, Rockford, TT). 

OCK LAND COLLEGE, 

Nyack-on-the-Hudson, 8225. 

School for both sexes. No extras but Music and 
Art. Usiversity Preparatory and Business 
for Boys. Graduativg Course for Ladies, Pri- 
vate Instruction for backward scholars. Pleas- 
antly located on the we t shore of the Hudson, one 
hour from New York. Send for New Announce- 
ment. Year opens September 12th. 

W. H. BANNISTER. 4.M., 


ete 
Both sex teach: 
ere. y thoro Painting, 
Drawing. Climate y_ healthy Begins 
Sept i8. Address H. K. TRASK principal. 


END FOR CATALOGUE TO THE MYs. 
tic Valley Institute, Mystic Bridge, Conn. 


QTSUBENVILLE FEMALE SEMINARY, 
Firevbenville, 0. 

This well-knowrg school offers careful training ip 
mind, manners, and character, with the care and 
love of a Christian home. Board, room and light, 
#17. Tuition, $20 to $34 One fourth off fer Jaugh- 
ters of ministers. Send for a catalogue. 

Rev. A. REED. Ph.D . Prin. 


OT, JOHN’S, Zt and 23 Weat 32d N. ¥. 

City. Founded by the Rev. Theodore Irving, 
LL.D. Tenth 24. Boarding and 
Day School for Yourg Ladies and Children. Studio. 
Kir dergarten. Separate Department for Young 
Boys. Address, MRS. THEODORE IRVING. 


GROVE LADIE~’ SEMINARY 
Saratega Springs, N. Y. 
Twenty-eighth year begins Sept. 12. Send for year 
book CHAS. F. DOWD, AM., President. 


HE GUNNERY. 
Washington, Litchfield Ce., Cona. 

A Home School ; p: epares for sny collewe or scien - 
tifle school. Improvements in schoo! br Udings and 
enlargrd accommodations. Terme @4Wa year Ad- 
dress, J.C. BRINSMADE, Washington, Litchfield 
Co., Connecticut. 


HE MISSES GRAHAM (successors to the 

Misses Green) formerly of No. | Fifth Avenue 
will reopen their English and French Boarding and 
Day School for Young Ladies on Thurmday, Sept. 
2%, at No. 6 Fifth Avenue, New York City. This 
schoo’, established in 1816, continues the carefu) 
training and thorough instructicn in every depart- 
ment for which it has hitherto been so favorably 
known. 


nNHE NEXT Olass of the Springfield Training 
School for Kindergartners will open Oct. 8d. 
For circulars address 
Miss ANGELINE BROOKS, 
Myrtle Springfield, Mes, 


OLLEGE, 

Peughkeepsic, 
_Acomplete college courss for women, with Schools 
of Painting and Music, and as preparatory depart- 


ment. Catalogues sent. 
8. L. CALDWELL D.D., President. 
ALTON ACADEMY AND UNION 


SCHOOL, situated in the beautiful valley 
of the Delaware. Founded in 1853. Will open August 
21, 1883. Situated on the N. Y. O. & W. R. BR. 
Village 1600 inhabitants. No license 4% students 
last year. Thoroughly prepares for entering any 
college Catalomrue free. 

8. COMSTOCK, Principal. A. NEISH, Secretary. 
WALTON. Del. Co., N.Y. 


EST CHESTNUT STREET INSTI. 
TUTE. Home School for Young Ladies 
and Children. Tenth year begins Sept. 19, 1888, at 
#35 Chestnut Street, West Philadelphia. 
MRS. J. A. BOGAR DUS, Principal. 


WHEATON | LE SEMINARY, 
Norton, Mass., 
Will bewin ite 48th year Bept. 7. Fine library, lab 
oratory, observatory and cabinets. Thor:ugh in- 
struction. Bestof hcme influences. Send for cir- 
ular to MISS A. E. STANTON, Principal. 


HALL, 
Nyack-ou-Hudson. 

Home life, with superior educational advantages, 
for Young Ladies Number of students limited. 
Ample grounds, with fine river front. Lectures 
upon Art and Foreign Travel, with unusual facilities 
in the languages. 

For circulars address 

Misezs J. A. and J. KEMPSHALL. 
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LYMAN ABBOTT, Epitor. 


THE OUTLOOK. 


It is not easy to explain the military situation in 
Egypt without a map. Let, however, the reader 
imagine a triangle with Cairo at the apex, Alexandria 
at one point of the base, and Port Said, on the mouth 
of the Suez Canal, at the other, tne base of this tri- 
angle lying along the Mediterranean Sea, the apex 
being in the interior. Arabi Pasha is a few miles 
east of Alexandria, on the coast, at a point where 
both his flanks are protected by lakes and marshes, 
where he occupies a narrow ueck of land from which 
he can be dislodged directly only by assault at great 
disadvantage. (ieneral Wolseley has passed him, 
leaving him undisturbed, aud has transferred a large 
force to Port Said, of which he has taken possession. 
This makes him master of the Suez Canal, which 
he has closed to commerce, placidly disregarding 
the irate remoustrances of M. de Lesseps. Anthor- 
ity has been given him to take possession 
of the Canal by the Khedive. This is all 
that is known of the military situation at this 
writing; but the presumption is that the British 
Genera! intends to advance on Cairo by way of the 
Canal to Ismailia and then by march across the 
country ; and if this be his plan it is certain that 
Arabi must abandon his present admirable position 
and meet his enemy in the open field, or see Cairo 
occupied by the English without a struggle, and him- 
self liable to attack in the rear without possibility of 
retreat in case of defeat. Politically he has burned 
his bridges. Having met the decree of the Khedive 
denouncing him as a rebel by a counter degree de- 
posing the Khedive as a traitor, he has now also 
responded to the decree of the Sultan denouncing him 
asa rebel with one, purporting to be issued with the 
authority of the Ulemas or priests of Mohammedan- 
ism, pronouncing the removal of the Sultan and 
appointing the Chereef of Mecca as the Caliph or 
head of the Mohammedan world. He evidently 
does not want the will to inangurate a religious war ; 
it remains to be seen whether he has the power. 


The summary arrest of E. Dwyer Gray, Esq., 
M. P., High Sheriff and formerly Lord Mayor of 
Dublin, and his committal to prison without trial, 
seems to have been about as impolitic a performance 
as could well have been perpetrated by a short- 
sighted and irate judge, but it was not unprecedented, 
and probably not illegal. Mr. Gray is proprietor of 
the ‘‘ Freeman’s Journal ” of Dublin, a radical Home 


Rule paper; and he has been a prominent member 
of the Home Rule party, both as a journalist and as 
a Member of Parliament, This journal published 
an article accusing the court officials of packing the 
jury box in order to secure convictions, and a letter 
accusing the jury in a recent murder case of drunken- 
ness. All courts are invested with summary powers 
to arrest, fine and imprison any person who resists 
or endeavors to obstruct the course of justice; and 
articles of this description at common law render the 
publisher liable to arrest, on the ground that they 
tend to bring the court into contempt and so to 
prevent it from performing its functions. These 
procedings for contempt are always summary ; in 
this case they appear to have been more summary 
than usual. The imprisonment of Mr. Gray has 
thrown al] Dublin into ferment, and has done noth- 
ing to pacify the rest of Ireland, and the fact that 
Mr. Gray was afforded no fair opportunity to prove 
the truth of his charges, and so acquit himself of 
fault, has produced a widespread suspicion, which in 
the average Home Ruler’s mind is indistinguishable 
from positive conviction, that they are true. The 
matter was brought up in Parliament without lead- 
ing to any results. Parliament has adjourned till 
October. 


The public excitement in Dublin is probably the 
greater because the day preceding had been devoted 
to the unveiling of the O'Connell monument. Mr, 
O'Connell, thongh he lost much of his popularity 
with his own people toward the close of his life, by 
what seemed to them a cowardly failure to act up to 
his own teachings when he was brought to trial for 
them, has been growing in popularity ever since he 
died, and is the historic hero of Irish independence. 
The monument itself, which has been completed ata 
cost of $60,000, consists of a base or pediment of gran- 
ite, from the four corners of which project four winged 
figures representing Victory ; this is surmounted by 
a cylinder or drum containing fifty figures in relief, 
the most prominent of them being Erin, who tram- 
ples under foot some broken fetters, and holds in 
one hand the Act of Emancipation and with the 
other points upward to O'Connell, whose statue, 
twelve feet in height, crowns the whole. An enor- 
mous aud most wildly enthusiastic crowd gathered 
to greet the unveiling of this statue, and welcomed 
with tremendous cheers the expressed hope of the 
Lord Mayor that the day was not far distant when 
**the good old cause for which O’Connell lived and 
labored would triumph and an Irish Legislature 
would again assemble in the Irish capital.” If the 
object of the Government had been to provoke the 
people to frenzy they could scarcely have chosen a 
better time or way than to commit for contempt, 
without trial and almost without a hearing, on the 
day following such a celebration, one of Ireland's 
most popular representatives. It was a most unwise- 
ly cruel reminder that the day of emancipation had 
by no means yet arrived. 


A revolution has broken out in Corea; the king 
and queen were too progressive, and their subjects 
have risen against them and put them to death. 
Corea is the most thoroughly ‘‘ protected” country 
on the globe, It is a promontory of the Asiatic con- 
tinent, lying directly west of Japan, from which it is 
separated by the straits of Corea, a hundred miles in 
width. It excludes not only all foreign importations 
but also all foreign immigration; yet, notwithstand- 
ing its perfect protection from ‘‘ pauper labor,” and, 
notwithstanding the fact that it possesses natural 
riches in cotton, rice, fruit, and fine timber, and 
in considerable quautities of gold and iron, it remains 
poor, barbaric, and unintelligent. Its government 
is so absolute a monarchy that it is accounted a crime 
to touch the divine person of the king. The United 
States having just passed a law adopting the Corean 
policy, and excluding all Mongolian immigration from 
its ports, has, with curious inconsistency, induced 
Corea to abandon its traditional exclusiveness and open 
its ports to foreigners, The insurrection and murder 
of the king and queen are believed to be due to the 
uprising of the Native Corean party; but the details 
are not yet known and probably cannot be ascertain- 
ed for some time, It is a serious question in inter- 
national morals whether any nation has aright to 


shut all others out of its domains, and whether such 
an insurrection against a treaty of admission is not a 
cause of war. But then, what is sauce for the Mon- 
golian goose must also be sauce for the American 
gander ; and if the exclusion of Americans from Corean 
ports is a justification for bombardment, the exclusion 
of Mongolians from American ports would also be a 
justification for bombardment, if there was any power 
strong enough to bombard. 


Cetewayo, the ex-king of the Zulus, is in England. 
It is announced that the English government is 
about to restore him to his kingdom on the condition 
of his assent to receive a British Resident in his cap- 
tal to advise him respecting foreign relations. Ad 
vice in such a case means in fact control. Cetewayo 
won universal popularity on his voyage to Great 
Britain by his uniformly courteous and gentlemanly 
mien. He is temperate, though not a total abstainer, 
and attended divine service on ship-board. 


The ‘‘Albany Journal,” in an article which evi- 
dently has been “‘inspired” from headquarters, lets 
the public into the secret methods of America poli- 
tics and gives them a glimpse of the way in which 
railroad interests are managed in Legislative and 
Executive chambers. Mr, Conkling has become the 
legal counsel of Jay Gould ; last year two bills passed 
the Legislature, one relieving the Pacitic Steamship 
Co. of a tax of $100,000, the other exempting the 
Elevated Roads of a tax of $250,000. According to 
the ‘‘ Journal's” statement, Mr. Conkling undertook 
to secure the Governor's approval, and in carrying out 
this design gave the Governor to undersffind that his 


executive sanction to these bills would re-establish ° 


the friendly relations between himself and the ex- 
Senator, and would make his re-nomination by the 
party sure. The Governor vetoed the bills, amd ac- 
cording to the Albany ‘‘ Journal,” Jay Gould and ex- 
Senator Conkling are working busily to prevent his 
re-nomination. That these bills passed the Legis- 
lature and were vetoed by the Governor is matter of 
history, as is the fact that ex-Senator Conkling has 
ceased to stand as the self-constituted representative 
of an anti-monopoly constituency and has become 
the legal adviser of the great monopolist ; the rest of 
the story rests on the authority of the ‘‘ Journal.” 
It is worth quoting here simply as a revelation of 
the ‘‘ secret chambers” of American politics, for, true 
or false, it is evidently sufficiently probable to be not 
incredible. It is the way the thing is done; 
whether this particular thing was done or no. 


Judge Hoar’s letter to his constituents on the Riv- 
er and Harbor bill will produce something of a re- 
action against the too wholesale denunciation of that 
measure ; while nevertheless the lateness of the 
publication justifies the public condemnation 
of the process by which the measure was passed, 
without discussion and without even an attempt 
to let the public know what it contained or why 
it was passed. Judge Hoar indignantly denies 
that there was or could be any jobbery in the bill, 
because all expenditures are made under the 
direction of army engineers who are independent of 
Congress and unapproachable by Members ; but he 
fails to notice the more reasonable suspicion that the 
bill was passed not to secure money for the Repre- 
sentative bnt the expenditure of money in his Dis- 
trict asa local measure of popularity. He points 
out that France expends nineteen millions on her 
harbors avd England fifteen millions on hers in a 
single year ; but it is not the largeness of the appro- 
priations but a suspicion that they were needless 
which excited the hostility of the people and the 
press. He analyses the $18,700,000 appropriated 
(we give round figures), and shows that of this a 
little less than five and a half millions were expended 
in inland navigation; the rest was appropriated to 
the Mississippi and Missouri, the sea coast, the 
great lakes, and the reclamation of the Potomac 
flats. It is this five and a half millions only which 
excited the suspicion of the people ;.the fact that the 
major part of this goes to carry on works begun 
before is not to the point; the national necessity 
for these works needs to be demonstrated. For this 
purpose the Senator reports seven items in alphabet- 
ical order, with the reasons which justified them. 
He makes outa respectable case for most of these, 
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and if the reasons which he now gives for his vote 
had been embodied in a Cougressional report early 
in the session, and that report had been printed and 
given to the public to be examined and analyzed by 
the press, it is probable that the suspicions excited 
and the objections aroused, quite as much by the 
method ky which the bill was pressed to its passage 
as by the bill itself, would have been avoided. To 
all that the Senator says respecting the National im- 
portance of developing our great inland water- ways, 
as one efficient means of counteracting railroad mon- 
opolies, The Christian Union heartily assents ; 
for that very reason it viewed with suspicion and 
alarm a bill which appropriated five and a half mill- 
ions of dollars on improvements the nature and ne- 
cessity of which was, if not carefully concealed from 
the public, certainly not carefully reported to the 
public, as it should have been before the public 
money wasexpended. Ove point that the Senator 
makes is well taken : that it would have set a danger- 
ous precedent if Congress had adopted the Presi- 
dent’s suggestion and appropriated half the amount, 
leaving the President to expend it on such public 
works as he theught fit. This would be to intrust a 
dangerous power to a single man to cozen or coerce 
the votes of entire communities. Those of our 
readers who are interested to understand what an 
able and honest advocate of the River and Harbor 
bill can say for the policy it embodies will do well to 
send five cents to the Boston ‘‘ Morning Journal” 
for a copy of its issue of August 16th, which gives 
Judge Hoar’s letter in full. 


A BUNDLE OF ARROWS. 
ONEY spent in giving your son or daughter a 
VI. good education is money well invested. There 
is always room at thetop. Well educated men never 
have occasion to starve ; and rarely go to the poor- 


house. A broadly educated man always has a choice 


of occupations.” If be cannot find employment in the 
line he would choose he can take to some other line 
and find employment there. A thousand dollars 
given toa child is soon spent; a thousand dollars’ 
worth of education given to a child can never be 
expended. The interest on the thousand dollars is 
sixty or seventy dollars a year; but the difference in 
position which two or three years of schooling will 
give to a boy is worth anywhere from three hundred 
dollars to one thousand dollars a year. Investments 
which pay from thirty-three to one hundred per 
cent. interest are not common ; education is such an 


investment. 


We hear a great deal about the ‘‘ higher educa- 
tion.” Itis in place for some one to open the sub- 
ject of the ‘‘ broader education.” America has too 
many lawyers, doctors and ministers—yes, too many 
ministers. All educative processes tend to the 
learned professions. Meanwhile we are doing very 
little to educate females, who are one-half of our 
working population, or mechanics, who are a very 
considerable proportion of the other half. England 
sets America a good example. The school system of 


‘London has connected with it schools of cooking, 


and Rugby and Eton both have carpenters’ shops. 
Few men have occasion to read Latin literature or 
use logarithms; but every man has occasion to 
drive a nail. But there is many a college gradu- 
ate who cannot drive a nail without pounding his 
fingers or splitting the board. 


It is a common mistake to suppose that a fine edu- 
cation untits for the common walks of life ; it is cer- 
tainly a great mistake. Any man can handle a hoe 
better for knowing something of mechanics ; any girl 
ean cook a breakfast better for knowing something 
of chemistry. You cannot educate one faculty with- 
out developing them all. Manya young girl without 
household training has after her marriage at once 
mastered the art of housekeeping; her college did 
not teach her to cook, but it taugat her to think, and 
the cooking followed as a matter of course. Intel- 
lectual development is physical development ; by re- 
fining and strengtheuing tae nervous system it gives 
power of recuperation to the body. The war statis- 
tics show that delicately-bred college boys stood the 
hardships of camp and held and hospital far better 
than roughs, whether from the wild woods or the 
great cities. 


The first problem in all education is to awaken an 
appetite in the pupil ; many teachers only succeed in 
awaking disgust. One man can lead a boy to 
school ; but a whole faculty cannot make him learn. 
Many a possible musician has been spoiled by com- 
pelling her to drum mechanically on the piano an 


hour a day before she has learned to love music. 
Read one chapter of ‘‘ Arabian Nights” to your boy 
and tell him that when he has learned to read he can 
finish the book for himself, If a man knows that 
there is a view torepay him when he has climbed the 
mountain he will not only endure, he will even enjoy 
all the fatigue and privation of the mountain climb. 
But he must be a rare man who will clamber its 
rugged sides for the fun of clambering, with no hope 
of reward when he reaches the summit. The best 
teacher is not he who knows the moat, but he who 
has most skill in “exciting the languid appetite of 
his pupils to know. 


Any community in which the law-giver issues his 
edicts on his own authority, regardless of the public 
opinion of the governed, is a despotism. It may be 
a beneficent despotism, but it is none the less des- 
potic. Nine-tenths of the difficulty experienced in 
school and college in discipline is due to the fact that 
the school is a despotism reared in a Republican 
State. The pupils are governed ; they are not taught 
self-government. When the teacher succeeds in en- 
listing the public opinion on his side,when he makes 
his pupils enact and enforce their own laws, the 
difficulties of discipline vanish. In the Mount Ver- 
non School at Boston, under the administration of 
Jacob Abbott, there was neither teacher nor monitor 
in the school-room, The young ladies made their 
own laws ; and they lived up to them. 


The ‘“‘knowledge of Christ” is generally inter- 
preted by theologians to mean our knowledge about 
Christ. But it is capable of another meaning ; 
namely, Christ’s own knowledge. This we may call 
the pedagogic interpretation. In considering the 
problem, What knowledge is of the most worth? 
this knowledge might be profitably analyzed. For 
certainly no teacher has ever exercised a wider in- 
fluence by his teaching. Cbhrist’s library consisted 
of three books, Nature, the Bible, and Man. He 
knew Nature, but framed no science; the Bible, but 
formulated no theology ; Man, but fathered no philos- 
ophy. He knew Nature not asa machine but asa 
language ; the Bible not asa book of science but as a 
book of life; man not anatomically and analytically 
but sympathetically. Three questions worth con- 
sidering: Did not Wordsworth know more than 
Huxley about Nature ; Charles Wesley more than 
John Calvin about the Bible; John Howard more 
than Sir William Hamilton about Man ? 


All Christian teachers agree that man is physical, 
intellectual and spiritual; he has bones, flesh, mus- 
cles, nerves ; he has faculties of observation, memo- 
ry, comparison and causality ; and he has conscieuce, 
hope, faith and love. For the development of the 
body we have gymnasiums; for the development of 
the intellect, schools, public and private, colleges, 
universities, and an illimitable literature; for the 
education of the spiritual nature we have—the Sun- 
day-school : that is, for the development of the high- 
est and divinest part of the child’s nature, that which 
should dominate all the rest, we trust to an hour a 
week under the instruction of volunteer teachers who 
are themselves untaught. The time will come when 
the world will look back upon the poverty of the 
spiritual education of the nineteenth century with 
amazement that will quite parallel our amazemént at 
the poverty of the intellectual education of the Mid- 
dle Ages. 


GENIUS LOCL 


HERE is something very curious in atmosphere, 
environment; that combination of circumstances 

or conditions peculiar to a given situation in life 
which goes so far in determining a man’s success or 
failure. Situate a manin a certain way, even ina 
certain place, and you condemn him tofail. Ohange 
his standing ground and you insure him success, A 
man, now no longer living, was a city pastor in 
a church that steadily declined under his care, until 
it was a mere question of time, and apparently of a 
very short time, when he would be obliged to retire 
from the field a confessed and open failure. Just at 
the right moment an opportunity offered for a 
change. The pastor was invited toa different place. 
He went, and at once found himself in a sphere of 
conditions that seemed spontaneously to conspire for 
the making of his fortune. He was welcomed into 
the open armed embrace of instantaneous popular 
appreciation, and sailed easily, smoothly, triumph- 
antly on a sea where every wind filled his canvas, 
every current pushed his keel, and the great tide 
bore him on in a prosperous voyage. Asif to make 
the illustration complete, this man was succeeded, 
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in his previous pastorate, by a minister who, having 
comparatively failed in the same community that 
now became the scene of his predecessor's prosperity, 
immediately began to resuscitate the moribund 
church, and in fact soon made it one of the most con- 
spicuously enterprising and flourishing Christian or- 
ganizations in the whole land. 

Such a coincidence of contrasts is not to be at- 
tributed simply to the influence of adaptation. At 
least, there was nothing but the event in the two 
cases to suggest the idea that the mere differerce of in- 
dividual adaptedness produced the contrasted results. 
It was something less obvious, less calculable, than 
fitness in the man to the place. It was a wide, im- 
palpable, atmospheric influence, to be felt when at 
work but not to have been anticipated in forecast, 
that made the contrast. 

To analyze this influence is very difficult. Some 
trifling occurrence perhaps, at the outset of the new 
career in the new place, does much. You commit a 
little mistake, or, committing no mistake, you are 
misunderstood. In the light of this misunderstand. 
ing you goon being interpreted wrongly and unfavora- 
bly. Whatever you do somehow works against you. 
The winds are contrary, the tide sucks you back, the 
currents foam against your keel. There is no use. 
You may make a brave struggle but you will make 
no headway. It will cost all your strength to keep 
yourself from receding. At your best you will only 
stand still. Well, you are not to be a craven, and 
give up at the first show of controversy in the ele- 
ments against you. But so, too, you are not to be 
obstinate in persisting. It is not good thrift to spend 
all you have in just managing not to be beaten. 
Shift to the side of the elements, and get them in 
alliance. Hitch your wagon to a star, as the Emer- 
sonian phrase is. 

It is every time almost an equal chance, when a 
man makes afresh start in a new way, whether the 
omnipotent word of people will be in his favor or 
against him. There is something well-nigh ludi- 
crously incomputable about popularity. The people 
will speak well of one man and ill of another, with- 
out assigned or assignable cause, It depends upon 
the atmosphere, the climate, the genius loci, No 
wonder the ancients reckoned good luck among the 
qualities of character. There is something that 
looks so much like mere luck in the prosperity of 
the prosperous. Still, a deeper observation per- 
ceives that the good luck by no means constantly 
sticks tothe man. Quite as often it forsakes him, 
when he takes the risk of changing. The good luck 
then turns out to have belonged to the man’s cir- 
cumstances, and not to the man himself. 

It is at once depressing and consoling, this doc- 
trine of the genius loci. Happily, however, it exerts 
its consoling influence in favor of the depressed man, 
and its depressing influence for the man that is pros- 
perous and can bear a little damping of his spirit, 
that, in truth, perhaps, needs tobear it. If you find 
things working against you, just gird up your loins 
and see if with a manful effort you cannot master 
things. If the conspiracy to your disadvantage is 
wide and manifold, is elemental, console yourself. 
It is not you, it is the genius loci. Blame him, gen- 
tly, sweetly, bravely, and—surrender. No profit in 
fighting the genius /oci. He is like what old Tulli- 
ver pathetically found the world to be for him, ‘‘ too 
many” for you. Shift your place to where the genius 
loci will be on your side. 

The practical lesson of this bit of philosophy is 
plain, First, if you are doing well where you are, 
stay. You cannot pack up the atmosphere that is 
helping you, in your trunk, and carry it with you. 
The reputation you have gained is local. It will not 
travel when you travel. You are the Honorable Mr, 
Smith, universally known and respected—this, ex- 
actly where you now are. Take the train and try 
the next county and you become plain Mr. Smith, 
who probably is no better than he should be, or 
why, pray, did he think it necessary to remove ? 
You have thrown away your advantage, and begun 
the world over again with an even chance once 
more against you. This advice is good for any- 
body, but it is especially good for ministers, The 
reputation of a minister, the general consideration 
accorded to him where he is known, is not a portable 
commodity. He cannot box it up and ship it with 
his househould stuff. He must go bare of it if he 


goes. 
On the other hand, if you are badly off, hopelessly 
so, where you are, consider that probably there is a 
place somewhere in which the genius loci would 
work for you as mysteriously as now he works against 
you. Pluck up heart. Say, The fault is in my stars, 
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notin myself, that I do not get on. That may be as 
true in your case as Cassius thought the opposite 
was true in his own case and that of Brutus. You may 
not find the favorable place, to be sure. You may 
even fare worse through a change. But then you 
may fare better. By faring better I mean have a 
better chance of working with the elements, and not 
against them—to make yourself of some use in the 
world. Do not go cravenly. But do not hang on 
cravenly. Perhaps go, with a heart for any fate, and 
God bless you. If you find where the genius /oci 
will second you, what may you not hope ? 

Still, being worthy to succeed is itself the best 
success ; do not mind the genius /oci overmuch. 
God is sovereign, aud to some select spirits he appor- 
tions failure for their true success, Wait till the 
Judge pronounces. No one certainly knows till 
then. Judge nothing before the time. Wait and 
work, and be strong. Exult in being faithful, and so 
triumph, even without success, 


NOTES. 

We devote this number of The Christian Union largely, 
though not exclusively, to a promotion of education and to 
information about it. Other interests are not forgotten: Mr. 
Lathrop and Margaret Vaudegrift lighten our pages with fic- 
tion, and Susan Coolidge and Mrs. Mason with poetry ; Mr. 
Beecher in the Lecture Room Talk and Mr. Abbott in the 3un- 
day-School Lesson furnish}material for spiritual reflection ; 
and the urual special Departments, The Outlook, Inquiring 
Friends, Church Gleanings, Science and Art, Literary Notes, 
Fact ard Rumor, and the Financial Week preserve their 
usual characteristics. But the major part of our contribu- 
tors devote their pens to an elucidation of the problem which 
to every true parent is the most important and sometimes 
the most perplexing of his life: How to educate his children. 
Miss Elizabeth P. Peabody, who is an authority on the sub- 
ject, gives an account of the Kindergarten (children-garden), 
which embodies the latest, best and most truly Christian idea 
respecting the education of little children. This is the 
foundation; as childhood grows into youth education 
branches out into different phases. A leading and successful 
business man gives our readers some ideas as to the beet 
education for u business career; the Superintendent of 
the only private successful experimental farm in this country 
indicates how broad ought to be the education of the farmer; 
a writer whose relations to the United States School Com- 
missioner give her special facilities for ascertaining the 
facts tells us what is being done abroad for industrial educa- 
tion, and agentleman identified with the same phase of edaca- 
tion gives an illustrative account of two industrial schools in 
our country; & well-informed musical student, whose life has 
been devoted to musical criticism and instruction, gives an 
account of Musical Conservatories, ancient and modern, at 
home and abroad; Mr. Abbott in his Glimpses of Modern 
England gives a glimpse of the University Colleges for 
Women in England; and one of the faculty of the Johns 
Hopkins University gives a very clear idea of what that 
institution is doing for the highest education for special pro- 
feasional careers. In ‘* The Home” Laicus gives four Hints 
for Home Study, by which students out of home may also 
‘profit, and Aunt Patience illustrates and emphasizes the 
truth that we are all being jeducated whether we or like it 
not, and the question for each one to ask and answeris not 
Shall I get an education ? but What sort of an education shall 
I get? Last, but by no means least, must be noted a sym- 
posium of testimonials from various correspondents to the 
value of a Public School education, and aa illustration of its 
defects in some examination papers by a Public School teach- 
er. Our readers will fail to get the full value of this 
week's Christian Union if they fail to note its advertising 
pages, in which they will find a tolerably comprehensive list 
of the best American private schoo'’s, and of the most valu- 
able literature for educational purposes. 

Though the paper has been enlarged by the addition of 
eight pages, to make room for this matter, only a few phases, 
and those the more practical, haye been touched; and they 
have only been touched. But take it all in all we believe 
trat, though some of our readers may find this number of the 
Ubristian Union less entertaining than some other issues, 
they will find it so full of useful instruction that it will pay 
them to preserve it with care for future study and reference. 


Bayard Taylor was one of those aspiring and growing men 
who are very often compelled to wait long for just and ade- 
quate recognition. The volumes of travel with wkich his name 
was early associated, though they gave him wide immediate 
popularity, have stood in the way of a just appreciation of 

he excellence of his later and finest work in literature. 
Indeed, it may be said that that work has not yet received its 
proper recognition. There still remains one way in which 
some reparation can be made to the family of the poet. 
Cedarcroft, his former home at Kennet Square, Chester Co. 
Pa., will be sold at auction at the Philadelphia Public Ex- 
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ciange, September 12. The estate comprises nearly two hun- 
dred acres of land and has many attractions of situation, 
healthfalness, fine outlook and water supply; the house is 
substantial and spacious. It ought to find a generous and ap- 
preciative purchaser, who wil! not only pay liberalle for the 
title but will preserve the literary atmosphere and associa- 
tions of the place. 


The author of ‘‘Democracy™ would have found matter 
for another pointed chapter in that story if Mr. Dorsey's 
alleged letter to President Garfield had eome to light earlier. 
Itis urged with a great deal of probability that this letter 
was never written duriig President Garfield's life, and no 
one who knew the character of the late President would be- 
lieve that he ever received it. The letter is thorough'y 
coarse, low and vulgar in its tone, sud is a striking illustra- 
tion of the demoralization which party politics carried to the 
extreme can accomplish. It is significant, too, as indicating 
the methods of the practical! politician. There is not a word 
in it touching the general! interests of the country at large ; 
not a word as to the ability of the persons mentioned to hold 
and discharge the duties of public and prominent offices. It 
is simply a question of spoils. The Civil Service Reform 
League might well print the letter as a tract, withont note or 
comment. 


The death by drowning of Professor Jevons is a great loss 
to the political thought of England and America. He had made 
himself an authority of the first rank on the questions of econ- 
omy and internal administration, while his ability to collate 
and analyze statistics was uvsurpaseed by that of any man in 
this generation. He was a scholar and aman of the world 
as well, in the sense of using his knowledge with reference to 
questions of present interest and moment; throwing over such 
matters as the coal question in Great Britain, questions re- 
lating to money, to trade and to political economy in general, 
a flood of light. These questions are becoming every day 
more prominent and are likely at no distant day to throw 
party political questions Into the shade; and the lossof a 
thinker and scholar so well qualified by education and habit 
to discuss these grave problems candi'ly and fearlessly is a 
serious losa to the progress of the world. 


There is a melancholy suggestiveness in the fact that a 
number of the best known citizens of Brocklyn have ad- 
dreased a letter to Secretary Folger begging him to take 
special care in the selection of men to have charge of the 
work on the new Federal building of that city. Eight hun- 
dred thousand dollars are to be expended, and there is no rea- 
son why the city of Brooklyn should not have, aa a result of 
that expenditure, a structure which will combine in itself the 
qualities of beauty and utility. [tis a fine opportunity for 
a really noble building. There are too few such in the 
country, and Secretary Folger will serve not only the moral 
but the art interests of the nation by putting men of recog- 
nized character and artistic training to all euch positions. 


Mayor DeBevoise of Long Island City cannot bea very 
sensitive person. His failure to act Sas kept open the dis- 
graceful pool rooms and gambling dens of Hunter's Point in 
spite of the remonstrances of indignant citizens, and the lat- 
ter, having exhausted every other means, have now called 
upon him to either enforce the law or to resign, and in case 
he refuses intend to petition the Governor to remove him 
from his office. A Mayor who sides with law breakers and 
stauds between an honest public sentiment and gamblers is 
certainly a uvique figure in the history of municipal 
government. 


That the business of racing and carrying passengers cannot 
be safely combined in steamboat management most people 
think was learned long ago; but the pilots of the ‘‘ Sirius” 
and ‘‘ Sylvan Dell” have yet to master this rudimental les- 
son. If any lives had been lost in the recent collision—uand 
it certainly was no fault of theirs that lives were not lost— 
their criminal responsibility would have been unquestioned 
Is there no way of punishing such offenses against human 
life? 


The Christian Union has received #3 from Mrs. Neil Wilkie 
for the Fresh Air Fund, and has forwarded that amount to the 
‘* Tribune ;" #3 from Mra. J. C. Walker, to be divided between 
the chapel at Greenwood Lake and thetwo old tadies men- 
tioned in the issue of July 20; #15 from a few ladies of Ston- 
ington to be expended in sending a child to the West. 


Two correspondents think that in the article entitled ‘A 
Leader Wanted ™ the prohibition plank ought to have been 
added. How totreat the liquor traffic is a question to be 
solved by the State ; we were dealing with National questions. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


[Any person sending an inquiry on any subject to The Christian 
Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, wil! receive a reply either 
through the columne of the paper or by personal letter. The answer 
will be given as promptly as practicable.) 


Will von please inform me through the columns of The Christian 
Union when and by whom the doctrine that our life here is a proba- 
tion was ee promulgated? Does not the claim that the Creator 
has put man on probation (tria! for proof I suppose the meaning of 
the word to be) militate against his wisdom? and if sustained, does 
it not disprove his foreknowledge? If the doctrine i founded on 
reason, or observation, what are the facts and reasons for its belief ? 
If it is a matter of revelation, wil! you please give the proof texts? 

Again, if opportunity ora kindred idea only ie meant, why not 
drop entirely a term that is #0 m sieading tothe thoughtless, and so 
offensive to persons who think they have good reason to believe 
that God in the creation of man foresaw the end, and did not leave 
the work incomplete, and the result undetermined in bis own mind, 
aa the doctrine of probation (trial for proof) would imply. 

Yours truly J. PLS. 

S1oux Co., lowa. 

All language in metaphysical discussions is of necessity 
used in @ metaphorical or tropical sense. When it is said 


this life is a probation it is not meant that God does rot 
know and baa to put men O® trial to fiod out about them, 
but that they are undergoing at once an educative or dis- 
ciplinary and a testing or proving process as preparation for 
a life to come; and this general belief resta upon a great vari- 
ety of passages of Scripture, most of which were quoted in 
the recent correspondence published in the columns of The 
Christian Union, and on the general observation of the phe- 
nomena of life itself. 


1. Domen of the lowest type, when civilized and subjected to 
moral training, exhibit that «deficiency in mora! senre which 
Spencer's theory of evolution demands ? 

2. (ould you give me the title of some modern work on nattiral 
theology ? 

3. Was Dr. Howe, who controlled the education of Laura Bridge- 


man, orthodox or Unitarian in his theology? 

4. In prevailing «ystems of mental philosopby we are tanght that 
natural coneacience is a moral faculty, or attribut? of tie mind which 
has an affinity for the right when seen as euch, and that some degree 
of native benevolence atill |ingers in the human breast. Is thi« view 


of the moral nature of man in harmony with the doctrine of 
inberent total depravity as taught in the creeds of tae past ? 

West Newron, Ind. J. Hi. 

1. That is a question we will not undertake to anewer. 
They certainly exhibit a very great deficiency in moral sense 
in epite of a)l education which can be given in a single life- 
time. 

2. Natural theology isa large subject, and i treated of 
from many different stand-points, and in many different 
ways. The most modern popular writers on this genera! sub- 
ject are, perhaps, Joseph Cook, whose works are published 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., and L. T. Townsend, whose 
works are published by Lee & Shepard. 

3. We are not able to give you the religious status of Dr. 
Samuel G. Howe; we believe that he belongs to the school 
knows as liberal Christians. 

4. It will be bard to say what the creeds of the past meant 
by total depravity. If they meant what those words really 
mean they were not consistent with the teachings of Script- 
ure or the facts of life. 


1. Do you believe it was possible for “Saul of Tarsus” to bave 
resisted the powers that overcame him on his way to Damascus? 

2. Do you believe that Dives could or would have resisted similar 
powers had they been brought to bear upon him? 

3. Did John Calvin teach anything stronger on the sovereignty of 
God than Pan!? 

I believe in the Fatherhood of God; I love to think of it: bat I 
don't believe in turning atheist becanse the Bible teaches that he 
does not in some respects act as we think a good father ought to. I 
have no doubt he will be able to vindicate his conduct to the most 
refined moral sense of any of his creatures. Let ue patiently wait 
for the morning. A SUBSCRIBER. 

W aTSOnTOWN, Pa. 

This is the old question respecting the power which God 
has conferred upon the human will to resist divine influ- 
ences. We believe itis in the power of man to resist all 
influences for good, even those which emanate from God 
himeelf; and that thisis the implied if not the explicit teach- 
ing of Paul. Calvin, on the other band, believed and taught 
that man’s power of free will was lost in the fall. The 
Christian Union agrees with you heartily in your closing 
sentence. Trustin God and wait patiently for the morning. 


I wish to make a thorough study of the subject of inspiration, the 
history of the doctrine and present opinions and tendency. Z. 

WARREN, O. 

For a complete list of works on inepiration, see article In- 
spiration in McClintock & Strong's Encyclopedia. The most 
complete ufodern book on the subject is probably Lee on the 
‘** Inspiration of the Holy Scripture,”’ but it is far from satis- 
factory. The whole eubject of inspiration is pow under- 
going discussion and consideration, and it is doubtful whether 
eny volume will afford you what you want. Prof. Ladd of 
Yale College is engaged on a work upon this general subject 
which is nearly ready tor the press, and will probabiy be 
published next year in two volumes. The well-known char- 
acter of the author justifies the presumption that it will be 
scholarly, comprehensive, and discriminating. 


— Please give a list of the most valuable books treating upon Co- 
operative Societies. I wish something that gives instances of what 
has been accomplished, say in England, Scotland, and elsewhere. 

AUBURN, N. Y. E. D. J. 

The best history of co-operative societies is ‘‘ A History of 
Co-operation in England,” by J.G. Holyoke. (Lippincott 
& Co.) Wedo not know of any history of co-operation in 
this country except as it isto be found in fugitive articles 
in the newspapers and migazines. The best account in 
brief compass ie one afforded by the Hon. Josiah Quincy in 
a brief series of articles in The Christian Union some two 
years ago. 

In The Christian Union for July 27 “‘ Inquiring Friend” 
U. M. C. asks for ‘‘ a book of travels that will take the reader 
through England, Holland, Belgium, Franee, Germany and 
Italy."" With the exception of the latter country, one of the 
most delightful books for that purpose ever written is ** The 
Pilgrim's Wallet,” by the late Gilbert Haven, published in 
1867 by Hard & Houghton, New York. Price about #1 50. 

D. 8. C. 


Rev. C. 8. 8.—Send the reading matter which you desire 
forwarded to the Asylum for Insane Females on Blackwell's 
Island, to Mr. William Blake, Superintendent of Out-Door 
Poor, 66 Third Avenue, New York City. 


Woxsorn.—Bryant & Stratton’s ‘‘ New Common-School 
Bookkeeping,” published by Ivison, Blakeman & “aylor, 
749 Broadway, New York, isa very good book, price ninety- 
two cents. 7 


A. D. W.—A pamphlet on conchology bv Ruschenberger, 
forty-five cents, and complete writings ¢* Kafinesque, $2.50, 
can be obtained at Charlies Scribner's sons, 743 Broadway, 
New York City. 
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A ROSE OF JERICHO. 


By Scvean COOLIDGE. 


jy grew in a wonderfal clime, 
Where the sun has charmed power, 
All in a perfumed mist it hung 
By the wandering breezes fanned and swung, 
And it rang for fairy ears each hour 
Au audible fairy chime. 


But this was long ages ago! 

Now brown ard dusty it lies 
In @ treasure-box which is carefully set 
In an ancient Indian cabinet ; 

Without the gray New England skies 
Are dim with falling suow. 


Still the rose it does not forget ; 
Deep in its heart there glows 

The ray of that once-fervid sun 

Which kissed its petals, one by one, 
Of old, and has never vanished yet 

From the memory of the rose: 


And when the brown, dry cup 
Is laid for a little while 
In water cool, the leaves unfurl, 
Expand with agiant joy and curl, 
Till. lit once more with the old-time smile, 
{t lifte its rose-face up. 


Ah, dear one, whom never I may 
Call balf so dear as thou art, 

My life is like the Jericho rose : 
Scentless and dry amid alien snows, 
Dusty and dull and cold at beart, 

Exiled from suu and day. 


But when the freshening flood 
Of thy sweet love and thy truth 
Touches and bathes my sore estate 
It quickens to life and it opens straight, 
It scents the East, and it stirs with youth, 
And makes it ready to bud. 


For the long dry years and the pain, 
Aud the waiting that hoped no end, 

And the sunshine long forsworn, 

And the dew and the blush of morn, 
Thou art reward and thou amend: 

And I am alive agaiov! 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 
By Riosarp T. EL y. 


HAT is a university? Negatively, it is not a 
school whose distinctive aim is to promote the 
niental training and general culture of its students. 
That is the function of acoliege. Positively, it is a 
professional school. Its object is to furnish instruc- 
tion in branches of study which are to become the 
life-work of those who pursue them, or at least to have 
an important bearing on this life-work. The young 
man who pursues Greek in a college does so, as a rule, 
with the aim of developing his general intellectual 
powers; but when he devotes himself to the same 
study in a university, he is, as a rule, acquiring a pro- 
fession which is to gain him a livelihood. The same 
holds with chemistry, physics, biology, mathematics, 
etc. There have long existed in America professional 
schools of law, medicine and theology; but until re- 
cently no provision was made for a considerable and 
growing class who felt the need of special training in 
history, political economy, Greek, and, in short, in any 
one of the various sciences not included within the 
three learned professions just named. Those who 
desired to pursue acourse of study designed especially 
to enable them to become well-informed editors, skill- 
ful chemists, or thorough teachers in our higher insti- 
tutions of learning, were otliged to go to Europe. 
Even the young American who thought it a matter of 
importance to bim to be thoroughly trained in the his- 
tory and institutions of his own country went to Eng- 
land, France or Germany to obtain what could not be 
procured in the United States. The necessity of this 
was first removed six years ago by the establishment 
of the Johns Hopkins University. Previous attempts 
had been made to establish post-graduate courses in 
various colleges, but they had not met with a great 
measure of success. This was ue either to a failure 
to grasp the true spirit of a university, to the subordina- 
tion of the post-graduate courses to the regular college 
work, or to an unripeness of the times therefor. It is 
probable that all these causes worked together to re- 
tard the success of these endeavors. 

We are now in a position to answer in a single 
sentence the question so often asked, ‘‘What is the 
Johns Hopkins University ?” It is what its name im- 
plies—a University. It is an association of scholars, 


consisting of professors, assistants, and advanced 
students, who are devoting themselves to favorite in- 
tellectual pursuits, and are striving to advance the 
boundarivs of knowledge by original research and in- 
vestigation as well as to acquire what is already known 
about their specialties. 

There is, to be sure, a collegiate or undergraduate 
department connected with the University which offers 
to the young men of Baltimore and vicinity, and such 
other as may care to enter it, the usual advantage of 
a first class college, but the distinguishing feature of 
the institution is its university character ; and it is this 
we shall describe. 

An examination of a few of the special features of 
the institution will enable one to form a clearer con- 
ception of the character of the work which the Uni- 
versity is accomplishing, and the benefits to be derived 
from the kind of education it confers. 

First, as to the University students: They consist 
chiefly of graduates of the various colleges in the 
United States and Canada. Twenty fellowships, yield- 
ing $500 per annum, are distributed among the dif- 
ferent departments as inducements to the students to 
distinguish themselves in some specialty. Large 
numbers apply for these honors, and the most promis- 
ing, as far as this can ascertained, are selected. 

We may notice next that the elasticity of the pro- 
grammes of study allows room for that growth and 
development which characterize. every department of 
the Johns Hopkins. They are continually being adapted 
to the needs of the workers in the institution. 

Opening the most recent University circular, our eye 
happens to fall upon the programme of the Greek de- 
partment for the year 1882-3. This is under the charge 
of Professor Gildersleeve, well-known as one of the 
first Greek scholars in this or any country. We are 
first attracted by the notice of the ‘‘Greek seminary.” 
In this as in other ‘‘seminaries” students and pro- 
fesscrs meet together at stated intervals to examine in 
informal manner various difficult topics in science. 
Essays are presented, and debated after they have 
been read. The work is done chiefly by the students, 
but under the direction of the professors. It is not 
sought so much to impart specific information as to 
assist the studente to form correct habits of thought 
and investigation. This spirit was illustrated by Kant 
when he said to the students: ‘‘I care little whether 
you become philosophers or not, but I regard it as of 
the highest importance that you should learn to 
philosophize.” 

The Greek seminary ‘‘is based on the continuous 
study of some leading author or some special depart. 
ment of literature.” It consists of the Director, Prof. 
Gildersleeve, the three fellows in Greek, those graduate 
students who have been awarded honorary scholarships 
for excellence in the same study, ‘‘and of such ad- 
vanced students, to the number of six, as shall satisfy 
the Director of their fitness for an active participation 
in the work.” The seminary will meet twice a week 
during the next academic year and study Aristophanes 
and the old Attic comedy in connection with the liter- 
ary and political history of the period. 

Other courses for advanced and graduate students, to 
be conducted by Professor Gildersleeve, are as follows 
Practical Exercises in Greek, to consist chiefly of trans- 
lation at dictation from Greek into English and English 
into Greek; interpretation of select odes of Pindar 
and lectures on historical syntax with special refer- 
ence to the growth of the hypotactic sentence. Other 
courses are to be announeed hereafter. Perhaps the 
courses in Political Economy, which is in charge of the 
writer, are as well adapted as any to make clear to the 
average reader the difference between ordinary college 
work and that done at the Johns Hopkins. If any other 
apology 1s needed for speaking of his own department 
the writer finds it in the circumstance that he is natu- 
rally better prepared to treat of it than any other. 

In order to lay a solid foundation for advanced eco- 
uomic work, a course of five hours weekly during the 
entire year is provided for the less advanced students. 
This consists of exercises and lectures on the princi- 
ples of the science during the first half-year, and of a 
study of historical systems of political economy during 
the second half-year. Those who follow this course 
successfully will obtain a knowledge of the leading 
economic theories and doctrines and of their historic 
development. 

Advanced students will be admitted to a course of 
lectures on finance three hours a week during the first 
half year. This will deal with such practical topics 
as banking, paper money, mono-metalism and bi- 
metalism, in addition to taxation and expenditures of 
government. The best methods of carrying out pro- 
posed reform, as well as of executing the laws in gen- 
eral, will be investigated during the second half year 
in a course of three lectures a week on the “ Princi- 
ples and Practice of Administration with special refer- 
enoe to Civil Service Problems and Municipal Reform.” 
This provides opportunities for two years’ work in 
political economy, and change in the advanced work 


from year to year wil] enable those who care to do so 
to take at least a three years’ course in the study. _ 

Students are encouraged to devote special attention 
to the economic life and instiiutions of our own coun- 
try, as will appear from the fact that such topics as 
the following have been assigned for original work 
during the coming academic year: Municipal Taxa. 
tion in South Carolina, The Financial Administration 
of the City of Baltimore, The Financial History of 
Iowa, and Taxation in Pennsylvania. 

The writer regrets exceedingly that the necessarily 
limited space allowed for this article forbids his de- 
scribing the unusual facilities for the pursuit of mathe- 
matics, physics, chemistry and biology under such 
masters as Professors Sylvester, Rowland, Remsen, 
and Martin. Opportunities for extended researches in 
the field of modern philosophy are offered by Mr. 
Elliott and Mr. Wood. Prof. Edward A. Freeman, 
when in this country, said that in no English univer. 
sity was the department of history so well managed 
as in the Johns Hopkins under Dr. Herbert B. Adams. 
Advanced instruction in philosophy, ethics, and psy- 
chology is given by Professors George 8. Morris and 
G. Stanley Hall. 

Many encouraging circumstances aid the University 
in its work. First, it has avoided all mvalry with 
other institutions of learning, and sought their co. 
operation, which has been generally granted. 

Secondly, it is fortunate in several respects in being 
located in Baltimore, the social virtues and hospitable 
character of whose inhabitants have given it the name 
of the ‘‘Social Athens of America.” The atmosphere 
of the place is comparatively free from the depressing 
and materialistic worship of the almighty dollar, which 
is so fatal to intellectual pursuits. Family, education, 
calling and mental culture are more powerful social 
factors in Baltimore than money alone. The situation 
of the University is also fortunate in that it is exer- 
cising an influence on the South, and bids fair to do 
for her what Harvard has done for New England. 

While the University is unsectarian, the authorities 
are anxious that its influence shall be moral and Chnis.- 
tian. Among its professors and students are to be 
found numerous workers in missions and Sunday- 
schools, particularly among the convicts in the Mary- 
land State Penitentiary, 

It is safe to predict that under the careful and con- 
scientious management of its talented President, D. C. 
Gilman, and its very able Board of Trustees, it will 
continue to satisfy in increasing degree the need of the 
country for a true university. 


THE KINDERGARTEN. 


By Euizapetu P. Peapopy. 


HE system of education designated by this not 
always understood word is attracting the atten- 
tion of the cultivated mind of the country more and 
more, and has widely touched and interested its heart. 
In Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Missouri, Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, and espe. 
cially in California, it has taken root and is vigorously 
growing. And tender plants of it are to be found in 
other States of New England, in New Jersey, Mary- 
land, Virginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, and the other Western and Northwestern 
States, some of which are starting training classes for 
kindergartners in their normalschools. Weare glad to 
be able to say that a most hopeful training class is to 
begin in Septemberin the Oswego Training School, 
which is the fountain nead of the public education of 
New York State, under the curatorship of Mr. Shel- 
don, the kindergartner and trainer being Mrs. Char- 
lotte Burr.' We therefore may hope for a universal 
growth in America of this system of education, evolved 
from and founded on the science of childhood, that 
blazed out upon the imagination of our age more than 
sixty years since from Wordsworth’s great ode on the 
‘“‘Intimations of Immortality in the Child,” and which 
Froebel about the same time addressed to the under- 
standing and heart of motherhood in his treatise on 
the “‘Education of Mankind” (Menschen-Erziehung), 
first published in 1827. 

A hard experience amid the conservatisms of 
Europe led Froebel to say of America, in the last part 
of his lifetime, that it was the only nationality in the 
world that could afford the right soil and atmosphere 
for the education of the free will of humanity, and, by 
consequence, free scope for his method of child de- 
velopment; and are we not learning that ‘‘a govern- 
ment of the people, for the people, by the people” 
can only maintain its purity and power if its citizens 
are self-governing? The kindergarten can only grow 
where self-education begins in earliest childhood under 
the tender cherishing guidanee of educators who uD- 
derstand—and live—what Christ meant when he set 


'The power and value of a training echool for kindergartners 
wholly dependent on the personality o’ the principal ; for kinder- 
garten is not a knack or craft, or even a science, but a living ar, 
with all that that implies of life. 
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little child in the midst of his worldly, wrangling 
disciples, and said, ‘‘ Unless ye be converted [from the 
errors of your thoughts and ambitions]and become 
Jittle children again [to begin your life on @ new prin- 
ciple} ye sball not enter the kingdom of heaven [un- 
der my reign of truth and good).” Again, ‘* Whoever 
receiveth one of these little ones in my name receiveth 
me.” ‘*Of such is the kingdom of heaven,” therefore, 
‘suffer little children to come unto me [by not inter- 
fering with the instinctive faith of mothers who 
would bring their children to be taken tenderly into my 
arms of love to be blessed. ]}” Still more should the edu- 
cators of early childhood meditate on the pregnant 
words, ‘*‘ Whoso shall offend one of these little ones, 
it were better for him that a millstone were hanged 
about his neck and be were cast into the depths of the 


.gea.” ‘* Take heed that ye despise not one of these 


little ones, for in heaven their angels do always behold 
the face of my Father who is in heaven.” All this car- 
nest expression concerning little childrem was made in 
the later months of Jesus’s earthly ministry, when he 
had clear premonition of his rejection by the grown up 
people whom he was striving to save, to fulfill 
the ideal of their nationality as it had appeared to 
Abraham and Moses and David and the prophets. 
The work of redemption had enlarged to his imagina- 
tion so as to comprehend, together with the lost sheep 
of the house of Israel, all mankind. It was to begin 
with the yet unfallen children, who, if received as con- 
ceptions of the Holy Ghost, and the words of their in- 
nocence pondered in the hearts of holy mothers, would 
initiate an education that should enable all to grow in 
wisdom as in stature, and in favor with God and man, 
enabling them all in due time to preach the Gospel of al! 
truth toall nations, incidentally healing the sick, opening 
the eyes of the blind, and raising the dead in ‘gnorance 
and sin to an everlasting life and mutual intercommup- 
ion of God's gifts, good and beauty, through which 
we are to be united in the love of the brethren, 
‘‘ whom we have seep,” which shall enable us to love 
God, whom we have not seen,” with all the mind, as 
well as might and heart. 

The disciples of Froebel look upon bim as the apostle 
of the Second Coming, because his method includes 
that part of the obedience to the great commandment 
comprehended in the words, ‘‘ Thou shalt worship the 
Lord God with all thy mind.” The religion of the 
churches has always inculcated the worship of God 
with the heart and might (wil)); but that worship with 
the mind which consecrates science as a profound 
religious duty and develops the great gift of intellect 
has been comparatively slighted. But the heart and will 
of the human being are blind forces, unless directed by 
the mind which gives eyes to the heart to make ita 
true guide of the will, so that heart and will be brought 
jnto equipoise which is holiness(wholeness). Froebel’s 
system is generally understood to be a diligent kecping 
of the heart to the issues of rightcous living; but this 
cannot be done for any free agent by another. Educa- 
tors cannot feel and will fur children. 5So far as they 
uypdertake to do this they make them hypocrites and 
slaves. The first thing they should do is to awaken 
children’s own minds, to energize their own hearts, to 
guide their own frrefragably free wills; and this does 
not consist merely in kindergartners learning to do all 
the work which is to constitute the occupations of the 
children—though that is involved; nor to play with 
them all that rehearsing of human life which is the 
substance of child’s play, and perfects the development 
of the limbs and organs of sense and the hand; but it is 
the appreciation of the spiritual laws of which ohil- 
dren are a complex and their intrinsic harmonies. But 
this involves a study of one’s own inner being, of the 
history of the development and method of our own past 
lives, an understanding of our own ideas of God, and 
duty to our neighbor. When we study into the origin of 
our own faults to enable us to guide children out of 
theirs, and study into children’s inner life, by the help 
of their own innocent confidences, a new world opens 
upon us, and we learn what is meant by being “born of 
the Spirit;” and what is meant by those ‘‘angels,” of the 
children who ‘always behold the face of the Father.” 
The test of the true character of a school for kinder- 
gartners is, that this spiritual growth of the pupils 
soon begins to show itself. Nothing is more common 


’ and affecting than spontaneous remarks of this nature, 


that soon begin to be made in an adequate training 
school of kindergartners; such as, “I did not know 
before how interesting human life could be.” ‘‘I begin 
to understand the divine meaning of my own love of 
children.” ‘I thought I understood children when I 
first began the course of study. Now it seems as if | 
should never sound their depths.” ‘How one is sur- 
prised by the ideas of children.” ‘‘ How superior to 
ourselves we often find children are.” What delicacy 
of sentiment and subtlety of theught children often 
display in their little remarks in the conversations.’ 
‘* What new ideas children often give you when you are 
talking with them!” ‘‘ Whata great idea it was in Froebel 
to propose to talk with children instead of talking to 


them!” ‘‘ How much depth of knowledge in ourselves 
that we were not aware of, the questions of children 
bring up!” ‘How moral children are! how they love 
to talk about what is right and wrong!” “Of how 
much worldliness and mean feeling are we convicted 
in conversation with good, generous children.” ‘I 
used to think children were more selfish than generous 
by nature, bul I see it is just the contrary. It is we 
grown-up people who are most willful and selfish.” 
‘‘The happier we make children the more generous 
and disinterested they become.” ‘* The longer I am 
in training-school the more disgusting and vulgar my 
past life seems to me.” ‘It seems to me that the most 
interesting thing that can be done in the world is to 
keep kindergarten.” ‘‘It will be paradise regained, 
when all the world shall have been educated according 
to Froebel.” ‘‘ Kindergartens seem to show us that 
childhood 1s simply genius; and that when we have 
fully developed Froebel’s method, human life will be 
heroism and sainthood; constant discovery of science 
and the working of true art.” 

The triumph of the true idea of kindergarten is 
seen in the growing eagerness to found kindergartens 
for the poor, and good training schools for kindergart- 
ners is the hopeful aspect of the cause in the present 
time. 

We would be glad to speak with less generality of 
the kindergarten method; but the limits of a news- 
paper column do not permit doing justice to the details 
of the practicable method, which is the special discov- 
ery of Froetel, who unfolds those “laws of things 
waich correspond to and regulate the laws of thought,” 
by amusing manipulations and fancy work which re. 
peats in various materials the series of evolutions 
that take the sense-perception in practical exercises 
(which to the child are amusing play) through mental 
obedience to the one great law of all activity—the con- 
nection of related opposites. In America, too, there 
have been invented some new variations of this iden- 
tical theme, strictly within the seope of the rystem of 
Froebel and completing it; but it would require an- 
other article, longer than this, to describe intelligibly 
Mr. Bachellor’s *‘School of Tones in Analogy with 
Colors”; Mr. Spring’s ‘‘ School of Modeling (develop- 
ing the possibilities of) the Ball,” and Miss Marwedel’s 
‘*School of Drawing on the Curve Line.” Noone could 
affirm more strongly than did Froebel the instrumental- 
ity of song in infavt development, but he was not a 
musician himself. He was also an architect rather 
than a sculptor, and therefore inadvertently omitted 
the practical analysis of the ball, whose value to phys- 
ical development, but in small degree to the mental, 
he has verified. But by taking children themselves 
into counsel, as was the first principle of Froebel, 
these profound students and humble disciples of his 
have rounded out his system in a legitimate way. And 
Miss Muirwedel’s work, when published, will afford 
the much needed link, practically connecting the 
kindergarten to the school, and with immense advan- 
tage to the latter. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION ABROAD. 
By A. Toimawn 


VECHNICAL and industrial education never com- 
manded so much attention as at the present mo- 
ment. The Commissioners appointed by Queen Vic- 
toria last August to inquire “‘into the methods and 
results of the instruction of the indvstrial classes in 
certain forcign countries” have published a valuable 
preliminary report; two commissions appointed by the 
Prefect of the Seine since the spring of 1880 have sub- 
mitted reports upon the same subject; and a mass of 
information has been received at the U. 5. Bureau of 
ESucation in response to the inquiries ordered by 
Congress iu 1880-81 into the results of the land grant 
of 1862. 

The means employed by the leading nations to pro- 
mote the habits and arts of industry have thus been 
brought into easy comparison, and from almost any 
view afford matter of intercst to the general reader. 
We appear to have moved more slowly than foreign 
nations in the industrial training of the masses, but 
possibly our progress has been fairly proportioned to 
our conditions. 

Drawing, which is laid down by all authorities as an 
essential part of industrial a:.d technical education, is 
an obligatory branch io the elementary schools of 
France and Germany, and through the action of the 
Science and Art Department has been introduced into 
upwards of five thousand elementary schools of Eng- 
land. In a few of ourleading cities and three States— 
viz., Massachusetts, New York and Vermont—drawing 
is included in the common school course. 

The English code makes sewing one of the class 
subjects for girls, and does not exclude boys from the 
exercise. In France and in German-speaking coun- 
tries sewing is obligatory in the girls’ elementary 
schools; in our own country similar provision has 


been made only in the public schools of Boston. In 
the public cookery classes of London, 4,250 girls, at- 
tendants upon the Board schools, received instruction 
during the half year ending September, 1881. The 
work has grown t> such proportions as to require a 
special superintendent. The proposition to introduce 
cooking into the girls’ primary schools in France was 
not urged upon the attention of the Senate at the time 
of the debate upon the Education bill, but it promises 
to gain a hearing in the future. Meanwhile, in the 
United States, we have left cooking to take its chances 
with the rest of the fine arts. In the matter of man- 
ual training for boys, opinions and experiments are 
various. The failure of our sole endeavor to combine 
such training with the public school course! follows 
close upon the action of the French Senate making 
manual labor obligatory in primary schools. The 
English Commissioners mention twenty-three primary 
schools in Paris to which workshops have been at- 
tached for some time, and add: ‘‘ We should be glad 
to see this kind of manual instruction introduced into 
some of our own elementary schools.” 

When we rise above mere handicraft practice to 
technical education in the higher sense, we can point 
to schools like the Worcester Free Institute and the 
Massachusetts Technological lastitute, which bave an 
enviable reputation abroad. They have contributed in 
no small degree to that superiority which is so frankly 
admitted in one of the French reports previously men- 
tioned. ‘* This,” says the writer, referring to a defect 
in training, ‘“‘is why we are so wofully distanced by 
other countries, particularly by the United States, in 
the invention and construction of machine tools. The 
fact is beyond dispute; it has been shown at all inter- 
national exhibitions, and notably at that of 1878 in 
Paris.”” 

In a recent debate in the British Parliament upon a 
motion to grant aid to art and industrial museums 
in the provincial towns, it wis declared that Eogland 
could still lay claim to supremacy in mechanical arts, 
but when comparison was made in artistic manu- 
factures she feil greatly behind her continental rivals. 
The statement is applicable to ourselves, for which 
reason it will be profitable for us to consider some of 
the measures by which England is endeavoring to cor- 
rect the defect. Differen: as science and art may 
seem to be in the ideals that they present to the mind, 
in their application to industry they are closely 
related, a truth which was recognized by the Eaglish 
nation in the creation of the ‘‘Science and Art De- 
partment.” S» far as the two interests committed 
to its care can be separated, we shall note only the 
efforts of the ‘‘D-partment” to foster art. The ap- 
propriation to South Kensington for the present year 
was £42 000 or nearly #210000, with an additional 
sum Of £28,954 ($144,770) for the purchase and cir-u- 
lation of works of art. This system of circulation by 
loan exhibitions, as they are called, is a unique feature; 
b ginning with the loan of afew objects to a temporary 
exhibition, it has been formally developed until it in- 
cludes in its operations about one hundred provin- 
cial museums. In 1880, the number of works of art 
sent out to remain six months, or a year, was 15 047, 
the cost of carriage amounting to $20,000. In addition 
to the loans, casts and electrotype copies of original 
works are distributed, and thus South Kensington is 
gradually becoming a central repository for objects 
which as far as possible are circulated throughout the 
kingdom. The Science and Art Department extends 
art instruction by grants to elementary schools in 
which drawing is taught; to training eolleges in which 
teachers of elementary schools obtain certificates as 
teachers of drawing; to classes of children above 
twelve years of age and adult artisans; to schools of 
art, and to selected students to enable them to attend 
the National Art Training School at S uth Kensington. 
The sum expended for these purposes in 1880 was 
about $400 000, and the number of pupils instructed 
was 837,308. 

The time has not come for the support of such a 
department in the United States, but the action 
of English municipalities and corporate companies- 
with reference to art and industry might be imi- 
tated with profit in our manufacturing districts. 
The City and Guilds of London Institute affordd the 
most striking example of these private enterprises. 
This institute bas just entered upon its third year with 
flattering prospects; tne Prince of Wales has accepted 
the Presidentship, the corporation of the city has ex- 
tended aid, and the revenues bave been increased by 
contributions from eight additional companies repre- 
senting a wide ramge of commercial interests. The 
institute promises to extend a system of technical 
schools and classes over the entire country. Two col- 
leges are already in process of erection, through one 


'Viz., at Gloucester, Maas. 
2 Vid, Report of Commission of Inspection to the Prefect of the 


Seine. Signed For the Commission, the Reporter, A. Corben (Sen- 
ator). 
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of which, the Central Institute, the entire work will be 
unified and directed. Asset forth in the prospectus, 
this college ‘“‘will Le supplied with laboratories in 
which the most delicate operations may be carried on ; 
with workshops in which the various branches of me- 
chanical and electrical engineering will be taught; 
with studios in which applied art may be practiced, 
and with lecture-theaters and class-rooms in which 


~ the principles of science will be explained.” The esti- 


mated cost of the building is $370,000, and of the 
fitting and furnishing $109,000. The institute maintains, 
at present, classes in technical chemistry and physics, 
trade classes and art classes; grants aid to other insti- 
tutions, and conducts annual examinations for local 
classes organized in accordance with its rules. The 
art classes of the institute comprise modeling, design, 
wood-engraving, china-decoration, and drawing and 
painting from life; they numbered at the last report 
119 students, including both sexes. The income of the 
institute for the year ending March 13, 1882, was 
£24,447, 163. 81., or nearly $120 000 ; the outlay author- 
ized for the ensuing yearis £13,500, about $67,500. 

There are several institutions in our country having 
like aims with the London Institute—Cooper Union 
will occur to those familiar with that noble benefac- 
tion—but with us these enterprises have been left to 
individual benevolence instead of being treated as an 
essential part of our industrial system. Why should 
our policy in these matters be less positive and liberal 
than that of England or France? © 


EXAMINATION PAPERS. 
By a Pusuic Scnoot TEacuer. 


» HAT a piece of work is man! How noble in 
reason! How infinite in faculties !” 

So sings the poet, and after perusing a few cxamina- 
tion papers in common school branches, belonging to 
pupils of both sexes between the ages of fourteen and 
seventeen, we heartily indorse the sentiment. The 
blind determination to answer the question entirely 
regardless of personal knowledge, the ingenious com- 
binations of words irrespective of ideas, andthe re- 
markable results in the shape of answers, all compel 
our admiration and applaase. 

Who could help being convinced on receiving the 
information that ‘‘The Atlantic Plain is cooler than that 
of the Pacific because the equalizing confluence of the 
winds are from the Arctic Ocean; ” or, who would not 
be pleased to learn that ‘‘ North America has a con- 
stitutional climate,” and ‘‘South America has no 
sandy waist like Africa.” We feel very glad that the 
present incumbent possesses a powerful physique 
when we learn that ‘‘when the President is unable to 
discharge the powers and duties of said office, the 
same shall discharge on the Vice-President;” and 
again that ‘‘ The said office shall dissolve on the Vice- 
President.” Queer elections those, when ‘‘The votes 
shall be transmitted and sealed to the seat of govern- 
ment of the United States.” 

How noble man can be out of reason is seenin the 
statement that ‘‘ The longest diameter of the earth is 
8,00) miles and the difference between the long and 
short diameters is 13,000 miles.” A good speller is 
born rather than made, so we hurry over that branch 
with only a word in passing ; we will hear it ameaditaly 
(immediately). What pieces of work are not men, but 
these replies : 

What words double their final letters on the addi- 
tion of a suffix beginning with a vowel ? 

** Words of one syllable preceded by asingle con- 
stant, proceeded by a single vowel after que.” 

What provision is made in the Constitution in case 
the President cannot fulfill the duties of his office ? 

** For the case of removal of the President from office 
in case of death, resignation, or inability discharged 
of the powers and the duties of this sad office, the same 
shall fall upon the President, and Congress may pro- 
vide for the power of death, resignation or inability 
of botb, Congress shall declared what officer shall then 
act as President.” 

The Mormon question is settled for us, for ‘‘ The 
Latter-Day Saints are a sect of -lunatics who un- 
der Smith practised polygamy as part of their religion 
in Utah.” 

The Constitution gives the House of Representatives 
the power of choosing the President; but when? 
**When the right of search shall devolve upon the 4th 
of March, Sunday excepted, the House shall choose 
the President of the U. 8S.”; and we see to what a low 
political plane our country has fallen by the fact that 
‘*The Speaker of the House may | ecome President in 
case of removal from office for disorderly conduct.” 

‘*Simple proportion is proportion that can be easily 
solved,” said one boy; and he was right. But “A 
sound mind in a sound body” is both orthodox and 
common sense; possibly such a state of things is 
possible when ‘‘The cerebrum is in the eye,” or 
.*The cerebrum and cerebellum are parts of the 


alimentary canal,” but we tremble for the race on 
reading that ‘‘A person takes food into his mouth 
and he chews it up with his teeth, and then it passes 
into the larynx, then into the trachea, then into the 
pharynx and the bronchia and the oesophagus and the 
lungs, and then into the gullet, and then into the 
stomach. In the stomach is the gastric juice which is 
a milky fluid called chyme; the pharnyx is the albu- 
men.” Truly, ‘‘ What a piece of work is man” @o Le, 
as the result of such a digestion ! 


EDUCATION FOR FARMERS. 
By Henry E. Atvorp, 
Of Houghton Farm, 

HERE is an allegation of long standing that in the 

good old times, when every farmer had a big fam- 
ily of children, the smart boys were picked out to send 
away from home. Of them were made ministers, law- 
yers and doctors, according to the ability of parents to 
send sons to co.lege, or they went to the towns and 
cities and entered business. The one or two unfortu- 
nates remaining at home were taught to “ farm it,” as 
their fathers had before them, and finally became own- 
ers of the old homestead or divided it. Rarely wasthe 
eldest son trained to receive taste or title for the 
paternal acres ; this may have resulted from the inher- 
erent American dislike to all doctrines of primogeni- 
ture, and may have been the effect of a feeling, too 
general, to make of the first-born something better 
than afarmer. Such a course differs widely from the 
modern ideas of natural selection and the survival of 
the fittest, and the wonder is that the new generation 
of farmers, under this system, were capable of holding 
their own. 

Nevertheless, farmers thus chosen, and prepared for 
their vocation chiefly by ‘‘thumb rule,” were happy, 
prosperous and respected, reared large families in their 
turn, and sent to the academy and college the sons who 
were not to be farmers. It was long regarded as edu- 
cation enough for a farmer to be taught to handle 
tools and cattle, and to attend the district school a few 
weeks in the winter fora few years, till he could master 
**the three Rs,” but little more. 

All this was consistent with times past. There were 
in those days eloquent and effective preachers who 
never opened a lexicon or entered a college, and suc- 
cessful doctors never in a professional school. 

But times have changed. Oa every side a higher 
standard of education and technical training is now 
required. American farmers of the present day, al- 
though feeling the lack of early advantages, are a read- 
ing and thinking class. They are the last men to ‘‘call” 
a minister not a scholar and theologian, and they insist 
upon family physicians of thorough medical education. 
Even the neighborhood ‘‘cow doctor,” so long an ora- 
cle in the rural districts, has iost his prestige, and the 
intelligent owners of valuable domestic animals seek 
the services of a regularly educated veterinarian. 
Men endeavor to give their sons a better preparation 
for their chosen calling than they themselves received. 
I know a skillful dentist whose practice is extended 
and lucrative, and who ‘‘picked up” all he knows of 
his profession ; but the sons, intended to succeed him 
in business, are given a liberal education, completed 
by a course at the best dental college. In agriculture 
it is the same, although farmers are the last to realize 
the change in regard to their own calling. They area 
most conservative class, and but just beginning to ap- 
ply to themselves and their children the lessons of the 
world’s progress. 

When this wasa new country, upon virgin ‘soil, 
holding the stored fertility of ages, a maximum of 
muscle and a minimum of brains produced a generous 
living on the farm. Not so, now. The conditions of 
agriculture upon the greater part of our farms have so 
changed that a minimum of muscle and a maximum 
of brains is the requisite for a successful and progress. 
ive farmer. This necessitates a new and higher course 
of training; a higher education is needed to fit one for 
farming as a business. The farmer must apply to 
himself, and to the son or sons to succeed him, a 
standard similar to that by which he measures the 
qualifications of his doctor and his minister. It is un- 
fortunate that farmers are so slow in doing this. No 
one ever heardof a physician fresh from his schools and 
books heing sneered at as a ‘‘book-doctor.” On the 
contrary, all doctors without a complement of book- 
learning, scientific training, are shunned, and denomi- 
nated ‘‘quacks.” Yetvery recently itwas common for 
farmers of the olden style to look with pity, if not sus- 
picion, upon thoee who studied agriculture as a science 
and undertook its practice with a progressive spirit, and 
to call such ‘‘book-farmers.” Happily such errors are 
passing away; book-farmers, well-educated farmers, 
are making themselves felt, winning respect and finding 
an appreciation of their enterprise. Let us hope the time 
is not distant when book-farmers, in the best sense, 
shall bein the majority. Then, perhaps, ‘‘ quacks” 
will be found in farming. The fact is, at present, 


quack-farmers are tuo plenty and book-farmers too 
few. 

A demand has arisen, and is increasing, for a higher 
education for farmers and the next question is, Of what 
shall it consist? When one comes to consider or 
describe a comprehensive agricultural education, a bi 
subject is presented. Agriculture is at once a science 
and anart. ‘‘ Practice with Science” is, therefore, a 
good precept for its student, and it is well to keep fresh 
Davy’s excellent definition of science a; ‘‘ refined ec m- 
mon sense.” The educated farmer must be able to keep 
pace with the advance of modern science and discern 
wherein its developments may be brought to his aid. 
He should be a better chemist than his doctor or his 
druggist, a better botanist than either, and should be 
acquainted with geology, mineralogy, entomology and 
somewhat with meteorology. He should be as good a 
business man as his grocer or his banker ; especially he 
must know how to buy and to sell. He must under- 
stand the physical powers, know the value and strength 
of materials, and be a pretty good mechanic, if not an 
engineer. He should be able to do plain surveying 
and leveling, and to manage a microscope. The use- 
fulness of Latin, elementary at least, as an aid to the 
study of natural history is well appreciated, and 
America is still so slow in scientific matters that the 
ability tu read French and German adds much to 
one’s capacity in this line of study. A farmer needs 
as accurate knowledge of anatomy and physiology 
as a physician, though it be ina different and wider 
field; he needs to be something of a lawyer to know 
what trees he may cut and when he may shoot a wood- 
chuck or take a trout on his own farm, and he needs 
a fair share of his minister’s theology and faith, to 
fully appreciate the mystcries and ‘he beautics of crea- - 
tion, the grandeur of nature and natural laws, and to 
truly love and honor the vocation which above all 
others brings man into close communion with Goel. 
In short, it is safe to assert that no human occupat'o. 
requires so long a course and wide a range of study, to 
comprehensively fit a person for its intelligent and 
profitable pursuit, as agriculture. There ‘s, besides, 
the necessity for practice, or the apprenticeship part 
of learning the art. 

This presentation of the subject should not discour- 
age noralarm. There are partial courses and short 
cuts to successful special farming as weil as to the bar 
and the pulpit. A half loaf is better than no bread, 
and in some cases does as well as a whole one. We 
are not considering the training needed to make a 
plowman, or a teamster, a mower, or milker, or 
ditcher, but the making of a farmer, in the broadest 
sense. Education, requiring time and money and 
ambition and brains, solid, substantial study and drill, 
will bé meat and bread to the farmers of the next 
century, aad of these many are now alive. 

When the question is raised, how farmers are to pro- 
vide themselves and their children with any consider- 
able part of the education indicated, a new field for dis- 
cussion is opened, manifestly too wide to be gone over 
in this paper. Only a few hints can be given. The 
farmers of the present generation can do much toward 
making up for the lack of opportunities in the past by 
availing themselves of those of the present. They 
should first work less and read and think more. It 
pays to ‘“‘hire hands,” and save a head, on the farm. 
Make time, too, by a freer use of the best labor-saving 
implements, and devote the time eaved to reading 
more of the agricultural and general literature of the 
day, watching and studying the work of private and 
public experimenters in agriculture, attending lectures 
and meetings within reach which bear upon farming 
or relate to the public welfare. -As for the children, 
the step of first importance is to teach every one, from 
the beginning, that an education is an essential part 
of living. The habits and powers of observation and 
manipulation—invaluable adjuncts to any practica) 
education—may be cultivated at home; nowhere bet- 
ter than on a farm. Bnt as the intellectual training 
will require absence from home, and cost money, & 
school {und should be begun for every child as soon 
as it is old enough to know what money is (or sooner), 
and the child should be taught and assisted to con- 
tribute. Give the girl some poultry, or bees, or small 
fruits to care for and own, with their increase and 
profits. These and other farm departments require 
labor and thought well suited to the girls. Give the 
boy acalf, a pig or a sheep, or an acre of land, for 
his own, and in time make him a partner on the farm, 
securing to him the fruits of his Jabor. The parents 
must help, of course, but by some such systematic 
effort people of very moderate means may provide, in 
successive years, funds ample to start sons and 
daughters on a course of higher education than most 
agricultural neighborhoods can supply. Andif only 
started, or helped along, instead of having all ex- 
penses paid, thus forcing the student to work his way 
to some extent, all the better. Almost every educa- 
tional institution now affords its students means of 
partial support. And the education which a boy or 
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a girl secures by working for it is the kind that wears 
the best. The will is first needed, in parents and 
child: *‘ Where there’s a will, there’s a way.” 


SOME GREAT MUSIC SCHOOLS. 


CHOOLS of music are among the most ancient in- 
stitutions in the world, dating far back 1o0to early 
Egyptian history. St. Ambrose, in a.p, 374, and St. 
Gregory, in 590, formed schools for the training of 
children in music. The letter of the Emperor Julian 
concerning the foundation of Lis conservatory still ex- 
ists. Init he expresses his wish that well-born lads 
be chosen as pupils; that they shall be well provided 
with corn, wine, money, oil and clothes; that great 
prizes and rewards should be given; and that Dioscur- 
us, the music-teacber, should work with great energy 
to bring them forward. Guido d’Arezzo founded 
some excellent singing-schools at Rome, about a. D. 
1050, in which sight-singing was wonderfully advanced. 
The next great Conservatories of the world were 
founded at Naples. The first of these was begun 
in 1496 by John Tuictor. The chapel schools, which 
were the result of the ecclesiastical conservatorics 
above described, still existed all over Italy, but 
Tuictor’s music schoo] was in reality the first Conserv- 
atory of Music iu the modern sense. This school soon 
died, but was followed by severai others, four exist- 
ing simultaneously, each one having a uviform of its 
own, and being again of the semi-orphan-asylum type 
above described. At one of these—San Onaofrio—and 
in the Ospedaletto in Venice (a similar institution), in 
the years 1744 and 1759 the great Parpora taught sing- 
ing, and from these old institutions came many of the 
greatest of the Italian composers and singers. Two 
other European conservatories must yet be mentioned. 
The Leipsic Conservatorium was founded April 1, 1543, 
by Mendelssohn, whose entire conception it wag. The 
King of Saxony granted 20,000 thalers to the scheme, 
and the accommodations—very cram ped—were allowed 
by the town. Mendelssohn was the chief, and gathered 
around him such teachers as Hauptmann, Schumann, 
F. David, Moschelles, Brendel, Gade, Piaidy, Richter, 
etc. The Conservatoire of Paris sprang from the Ecole 
Royale de Chant, which began April 1, 1784. The 
first and most important worker for its establishment 
was Sarretie. The Government bas always subsidized 
it, and its library and museum are points of the 
greatest interest to the musician in Paris. To write 
the history of this institution, or to mention in 
detail the various Euglish, Spanish, French, and 
Russian institutions, would require a volume 
in itself. In like manner the history of American 
Conservatories of Music is a theme quite too large for 
our limited space. Besides those in connection with 
some of our colleges, there are notable Conservatories 
of Music at St. Louis, Cincinnati, Bostov, and New 
York. In the latter city there are three: the New 
York College of Music, uncer Mr. Louis Alexander ; 
the Grand Conservatory of Music, under Mr. Ernst 
Eberhard ; and the New York Conservatory of Music. 
uoder Mr. 8S. N. Griswold. Of the three the lat was 
established in 1865, and 1s now seventeen years old. 
Its records for that time show a list of not less than 
10,000 pupils, who have come under the instruction of 
a corps of professors and teachers, in many if not 
every Instance, graduates of foreign conservatories. 
European methods and the traditions of the best 
schools are thus taught ih the various departments, 
each of which is under the direction of a cultured 
artist. Every department of vocal and instrumental 
music is represented in its curriculum, aod the mod- 
ern languages and the fine arts have also a large 
amount of attention given them. So far as America 
is concerned, however, the Hub hes the honor of 
maintainiog the oldest, and we believe also the largest 
and best-endowed Conservatory of Music in the land. 
It was founded twenty-nine years ago by Dr. Eben 
Tourjée at Greenwich, Rh. L, where it was chartered 
in 1859. The founder soon after visited Europe, en- 
tered as a pupil io foreign conservatories, and brought 
back to America the leading features of some of the 
best schools of Germany, France and Italy. Io 1867 
the conservatory was removed to Boston, and siace 
that time has been growing steadily. It recently gave 
its one thousandth concert, and during its last term had 
197 students. Its total pumber of students since its 
foundation is near 30,000. 

The difficulties of a Conservatory in America are 
vast!y different from those of Europe. Pupils come 
from very distant States; they are obliged to live ina 
large city; there is a difficulty in procuring suitable 
homes or opportunities of practice. To meet these 
difficulties the New England Conservatory of Music has 
recently become possessed of a permanent home for 
the benefit of its pupils. This consists of a large edifice 
seven stories high, with dome, and occupying very 
nearly an entire square of streets. In this building the 
students (such as may desire it) are to be lodged and 
boarded as well as instructed. Large concert halls and 


lecture-rooms, a great number of instruction rooms, 
well ventilated dormitories, a gymnasium, reading 
room, library, and museum, are within its walls. Its 
course of studies will be diverse, as those of Vassar 
or Wellesley, some being elective, some obligatory. 
The institution includes schools of Composition, Mus- 
ical History, Orchestration, Oratory, Dramatic Action, 
Languages, Fine Arts, English Branches, etc., as well 
as departments for the study af all technical details of 
music. Such an institution can hardly fail to givea 
much more liberal turn to the heretofore one-sided edu- 
cation cf musicians. 

In concluding we may briefly give a table of the 
dates of the foundation of the chief modern Conserva- 
tories, some of which lack of space has forbidden us to 
name: The Conservatoire, Paris, was organized in 1795 ; 
Milan, 1808; Prague, 1810; Vienna, 1817; The Royal 
Academy of Music of London, 1822; TheConservatory 
of Liege, 1827; Madrid, 1831; Brussels, 1832; Leipeig, 
1843; Royal Irish Academy of Music, Dublin, 1848 ; 
Berlin, 1850; Cologne, 1850; Stuttgart, 1857; New 
England Conservatory, 1859; The Institute of Fiorence; 
1860; The London Academy of Music, 1861; Peters- 
Surg, 1862; College of Organists, London, 1864; New 
York Conservatory, 1865; Turin, 1866; Moscow, 1866; 
Trinity College, London, 1872; Royal Normal College 
forthe Bilird, London, 1872; Musical Association, 
London, 1874; National Training School, London, 
1874; St. Cecilia, Rome, 1877; St. Marcello, Venice, 
1877. 


EDUCATION IN BUSINESS LIFE. 


By Lawson VALENTINE.! 


I have a boy about thirteen or fourteen years old who knowe how 
to write, who can figure a little, knows the firet princ'ples of arith- 
metic and about as mach geography as you expect a boy of that age 
to learn at the average school; a bright, smart, energetic, pushing 
lad who wants to make a businese man of himeelf, and I want to 
make a business man of him. The question is, Whatehall Ido? I 
ehonid know what te do if I wished to make a lawyer of him, orif I 
desired to make a minister of him, but how am I to make a business 
man of him? INQUIRING FRIEND. 

'N the first place I should try to discover if he had 

any bent. If he had one I should give that free 
play. Ino the absence of a bent, I should see if I could 
discover what he had an aptitude for, an inclination 
toward. I should give him, with proper limitations, 
absolute choice of employment, and try to impress 
upon him the fact that his success depended more on 
hone he did, after choosing his work, than on the partic- 
ular kind of work chosen. I should lead him along by 
showing what I could of different employments, and 
do the best I could to discover, and belp him to dis- 
cover, what pursuit he was best fitted for mercantile, 
professional, mechanical or agricultural. Having de- 
termined upon an employment, then I would seek to 
give him every opportunity to quality himself in his 
work, 

The matter of physical health, animal strength, is 
worthy of and deserves more attention than it now re- 
ceives. Thatis ouly one of the elements. Oae must not 
over-estimate or attach too much importance to it, 
but this is one of the factors, and an important one, 
worth looking after. It is one of the foundation stones. 
Therefore, assuming that the boy is well grounded 
in the three R’s, 1 would try to give him, as a second 
step in the education, a certain amount of farm experi. 
riepvee, or training that would be healthy in the direc- 
tion of profitable gymnastics, or skin to that; or I 
should be glad to have him take hold of any mechanical 
work. In connection with and after the three R's, in 
an educational way, he would haveto get a knuwledge 
of men and things, and I should value that kind of 
training quite as much as 1 should a going through 
the high school—I mean for the practical duties of 
life and the practical work that we are supposing this 
boy to be going at. 

Tien the importance of home training cannot be over- 
estimated. lam inclined to think that, ninety-nine 
times out of a hundred, the fathers and mothers look 
to the merchant to do what they have neglected to do 
for their own boy. They say, You are to take a hun- 
dred boys, among alike number of men, and do for 
them what we have not done for our two sons ina 
family of six, with nothing else to do, and under our 
own eye all the time. I recollect what a boy who 
came to us once said. Something was said to him 
about his manners, and his reply was, ‘I was taught 
that at home.” It made an impression on me, and the 
sequel confirmed the impression. That boy from the 
word ‘‘ go” began to rise, and was a little higher pro.w- 
ably at the end of every week, every montb, every 
year, in real skill and in our estimation; so that when 
we were making a new departure, and looking for some 
one to take charge of a branch office, this boy, now a 
young man, was selected and elected without a dis- 
senting voice or thought. 

This home influence comes into a boy’s life after, as 


‘In an interview stenographically reported by Miss Charlotte A, 
Reeve, 


well as before leaving home, and if he has had good 
opportunities at home to iearn something of the diffi- 
culties that he is te contend with, and how to conquer 
them, it will be of very considerable advantage to him. 
A Spartan training at home is good for him when he 
comes into contact with the world; but if, on the con- 
trary, he is led to think that when the harness galls a 
little he can run home and get belp to have it lifted 
off, his life will be a harder one; that which was 
intended for good can resuit only in evil. Let him 
learn to face the music. Let him not be particular 
about a little over-werk, a little hardship. Better te 
the first boy at the office and the last one to leave it 
than to reverse this rule. That may seem alittle bard, 
but the boy is making a mark; he is making a name 
for himself in so doing. Never mind if the master 
does not see it and appreciate it—does not know it, 
perhaps ; if he does not, some one else will, and that 
boy will have acalil some day to go higher and do 
better. There is only about one such boy in a thou- 
sand, and the demand 1s perpetually greater than the 
supply. This to encourage all who are working ia 
that line; the day of compensation will come after 
faithful performance of duty. This is the universal 
law. The first physician, the first lawyer, the first 
minister, and the first merchant, each has paid exactly 
this price for his position, if his title to itis a good 
one. And the boy ought to be taught not to complain. 

After home, the business boy’s best school is his 
calling, and if circumstances pointed that way I should 
not hesitate to throw him into hislife school and settle 
him in it with only a brief preliminary school training 
—that is if things pointed toward uccepting a position 
to-day that was well worth considering. I should be 
more Willing to undertake to supplement with needful 
school training in connection with his work, than to let 
him spend another year or two in seeking a highr 
education. If aman can have the theory of the busi- 
ness. college, if he can have its training for three 
months, six months, twelve months, that will be help- 
ful. But, on the other hand, if a young man is in dead 
earnest he will pick up enough from fellow clerks for 
all practical purposes. The valedictorian of the com. 
mercial college might rark very far behind a boy who 
had in that way picked ur his practical knowledge of 
the accounts adapted to the business. 

The great thing to do for the business boy is to throw 
bim into something; I should not be particular what, 
eo that it gave him a chance to begin, and make him 
understand that he is to make his way from that point. 
If the place is not good enough, if the pay is not big 
enough, if there is anything about it that he wants 
better, let him do what he can do there, let him make 
a record there, and qualify himself for something bet- 
ter. If he waits till he gets something to fit him, and 
lives long enough, he will live longer than two Methu- 
selabs. I should not greatly care whether he began in 
a Village store, oY in a town or city store. I should tell 
him, *‘ Get to work in the quickest possible way,” and 
I should emphasize this to him, thinking 1t more im- 
portant that he should go at it thin that he should go 
at it in any particular way. Go-at-it-iveness is the first 
condition, and stick-to-it-iveness the second. Half of 
the battle is won by the boy’s sticking to one thing till 
be makes a success in if, and so proves his right to go 
bigher and do better. 


TWO INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 


By Georce Horenroy. 


N industrial education there are two distinct forms 

of instruction, and consequently two distinct 
classes of schools. One class aims to teach trades, and 
offers its instructions as a substitute for the training 
formerly gained under the apprenticeship system. The 
other aims to supplement such shop training by 
affording the apprentice or mechanic the means of 
developing his artistic sense, and learning the theoreti- 
cal and scientific basis of the mechanical art to which 
he has allied himself. New York City offers two rote- 
worthy examples of these classes of schools, and a 
brief account of their origin and growth will serve to 
illustrate the two lines of action, in either of which the 
work of industrial education may properly be directed. 
In January, 15880, a technical school was opened at 
No. 31 Union Square, New * York, under the auspices 
of the trustees of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
who wisely held that the province of that institution 
as a public ivstructor in art matters properly included 
the education of the working classes in technical art. 
Two classes were inaugurated at the opening, one for 
teaching drawing and designing as applied to wood- 
work, under the tuitien of Mr. A. Sandier, and the 
second in drawing and designing as applied to metal 
work, under Mr. Atwood. Although conducted in a 
modest way, its maintenance during the first season 
costing only $867 02, regular instruction was given 
by competent teachers to about 50 pupils, and their 
progress was so marked and encouraging that the trus- 
tees felt justified not only in continuing the experi- 
maent, bit in making plans for largely increasing the 
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scope and facilities of the school before the opening of 
the second term. 

At this juncture the public began to manifest a 
lively interest ia the success of the undertaking. One 
of the patrons of the Museum, a well-known ‘New 
York merchant, placed in the hands of the Muscum 
Trustees a gift of $50 000, to be used as the nucleus of 
a permanent fund of which the income should be 
expended in support of schools of technical art. 
Avother prominent citizen, Mr. Richard T Auchmuty, 
generously offered to give the use of a plot of ground 
on First Avenue, between 8 xty-sixth and Sixty- 
seventh Streets, free of rent for three years, and to erect 
thereon, at his own expense, a suitable school building, 
also proposing to meet the entire expense of maintaining 
the school for the same period. This offer was also ac- 
cepted, subject to certain conditions. And, third, the 
Carriage Builders’ Nationa! Association, an influential 
trade organization which had long been moving in the 
direction of establishing a school for the instruction of 
carriage draftsmen, and was in possession of a fund for 
that purpose, offered to temporarily join hands with the 
Museum Trustees, and to mect the expense of a spe- 
cial class in Carriage Drafting and Construction, pro- 
viding su.bh a class should be started, and provided 
also that it could be conducted under the immediate 
direction of the Association. 

Thus in the winter of 1880-'81 the school was re- 
opened, with largely increased resources and facilities, 
at the new building on First Avenue, with 5 classes 
and 143 pupiis; and before the close of the term fin 
Marcb, 1881, much valuable work had been accom- 
plished, and the permanence of the undertaking 
was assured. 

At this pvint, however, a division arose in the coun- 
cils of the school as to its true aim and object. Mr. 
Auchmuty’s view was that it could best fulfill its mis- 
sion by being made a purely trade school, wherein 
young men could actually be taught the practice of 
trades; and it must be admitted that, in the class de- 
voted to plumbing. wherein be took special interest, 


‘and which was conducted on this principle, decided 


and very satisfactory results were exhibited. The 
Museum Committee, on the other hand, claimed that 
the aim of the school should be to give scientific and 
artistic instruction to yourg men already connectcd 
with the trades; they considered it inadvisable to 
attempt to teach practical details, which they held 
could onlv be learned by practice. 

In the Fall of 1881, consequently, after a full debate 
of the question, and with the most friendly feeling on 
both sides, it was determined to divide the school on 
the basis above mentioned; and during the season of 
1881-82 two separate schools were established, and are 
still carried on. One of these is known as ‘‘ The New 
Y rk Trade School,” First Avenue and Sixty-seventh 
S'reet, supported and conducted by Mr. Auchmuty, 
where day and evening classes are devoted to plumbing 
and brick-layivg, including actual practice in dressing 
pipe, fitting up baths and sinks, mixing mortar, laying 
brick, building flues and fire-places, etc. The second 
is known as ‘* The Metropolitan Museum of Art Tech- 
nical School,” lucated at Nos. 2i4and 216 E Thirty- 
fourth St., undertbe direction of Mr. John Buckingham, 
where five classes are in operation; pamely,drawing 
and designing, 59 pupils, under the instruction of 
M s:r3. Er: est Gilles and B. Palladino; carriage draft- 
ing ani construction, 49 pupile, ander Mr John D. 


~Gribbon; modeling, 30 pupils, under Mr. J«seph 


Smith; fresco decoration, 7 pupils, under Mr. C. C. 
Pyne; and a day class for women in tempera decora- 
tion, under Mr. W. Ostrander. The tuition is merely 
nominal, averaging from five to fifteen dollars for a 
term of seven months. 

Both schools are in a prosperous condition, and 
their further development will be watched with keen 
interest by all who realize the importance of technical 
instruction for che working classes, whether given in 
the form of trade or industrial art classes. 


GLIMPSES OF MODERN ENGLAND. 
GIRTON AND NEWNHAM. 


NTIL very recently Eagiand afforded no facilities 

for anything more than a purely domestic edu- 
cation for her daughters. Girls could be sent to pri- 
vate boarding-schools, of which there were a number 
scattered through England, but the expense was gen- 
erally great, and, if 1 may judge from public reputa- 
tion, the advantages were proportionately small. In 
the larger towns there were day-schools for girls, 
but these, with few exceptiéns, were vencering shops. 
The alternative was a governess at home, and this was 
the alternative adopted by most families of wealth and 
culture. The governess, as every reader of English 
novels knows, is a much more distinctive and charac- 
terietic feature in the English household than in the 
American. The result of this system is apparent in 
the character of English women. They are more 


homely, in the English sense of that term, perhaps 


more refined and cultivated, but certainly less broadly 
educated, than American women. They are more 
ready to play or sing after dinner, and I suspect they 
are more generally good housekeepers. English ser- 
vants are the envy and admiration of American women. 
I wonder, however, if English housekeepers are not 
the envy and admiration of American servants. The 
Eoglish girl is trained to know the whole household 
alphabet from A to Z; and while she never airs her 
knowledge she is never apparently ashamed of it. A 
gentleman has little opportunity to measure a lady's 
ability in this department, but I should have been 
rather surprised than otherwise to learn that the young 
ladies in any of the h.mes which I was privileged to 
visit could not cook a meal, if they had need to do so, 
to satisfaction, if not perfection, asd I know that in 
many cases they could set the table and preside at it, if 
need be, with matronly graee and dignity. But by a 
common consent the more serious topics of conversa- 
tion seemed to be generally debarred in mixed com- 
pany. This is especially noticeable at dinner parties, 
where conversation is chiefly foam and froth until the 
ladies withdraw, when the gentlemen gather together 
and at once enter upon serious topics—politics, religion 
or literature, as the case may be. A steamer acquaint- 
ance, an English lady now domesticated in America, 
confirmed my impression in this regard. ‘‘I like,” 
she said to me, ‘‘ America better than England, be- 
cause woman is so much freer and reelly so much 
more honored. In England gentlemen do not deign to 
talk with us ou great questions, and it is not considered 
ladylike for a lady to have an opinion of her own and 
maintain it against a gentleman. In America we are 
their equals, and we have a right to know what they 
know, to be interested in what they are interested in, 
and to have our own thoughts and utter them.” 

Some twenty years ago an organized effort was initi- 
ated for the purpose of providing women with a higher 
education. ‘Those who inaugurated this movement 
were radicals who made their object nothing less than 
the admission of ‘women to the Universities. They 
argued that if the University examinations were once 
thrown open to women a few would certainly enter, 
aud afew of those few would as certainly succeed, 
and the success of even a single womanin winning the 
honors of scholarship would inevitably stimulate other 
women, all over the country, to seek a higher education 
and would raise the standard of woman’s scholarship 
in every school and eventually in every household. A 
correspondent, who was herself one of the most active 
and influential in the inauguration of this movement, 
which has resulted in the establishment of Girton Col- 
lege, has, since my return to America, given me a 
brief history of it, and her account is at once so com- 
pact and so clear that I am sure she will pardon me 
for printing here a letter which was not intended for 
the public, though it is in no sense confidential : 

Toe firet regularly organized efforts for obtaining the admliasion of 
women to University Degrees in Arte and Medicine were set on foot 
in 1862 In that year Miss Garrett—now Mrs. Anderson, M. D.— 
made an application to tbe University of London, sapported by a con- 
siderable number of influential persone, for admirsion to the examina- 
tione of that University. The application was rejected by the casting 
vote of the Chairman of tne Senate, but enough encouragement had 
been received to justify farther steps, and a committee wea formed 
having for its object to obtam the admission of women to Universi- 
ty examinations. We were to'd by our friends in the London Uni- 
versity that the beet help to our cause there would be to indace the 
old Universities to take some steps in the direction we were aiming at. 
To ask for degrees at Oxford or Cambridge, involving residence on 
the spot, would at that time bave been useless, but there wa« hope 
that the local examinations’ beld at various centers would be thrown 
open to girle. This boon was granted by the University of Cam- 
bridge by a ema!l! majority—eixty-five to sixty-one—in 1865. A few 
years later the example was followed by Oxford. In 1864 a Royal 
Commission on Edacaticn was appointed, which incladed In its eur- 
vey the education of girls in the upper and middie classes. The in- 
quiry called attention to deficiences, and in copjunction ith the 
action of the Loca! Examiners strengthened the hands of those who 
were seeking the admission of women to degrees. The local exam- 
inations bei: g limited to persons under eighteen, the need was mani- 
fest of some enceuragemcnt for older stadents. In 1868 the com- 
mittee to which I have already referred were invited to take part in 
promoting a memoria! to Cambridge for advanced examinatiots for 
women, upon which the following resolution was passed : 


“ Thet this committee believing that the distinctive advantage of 
the Cambridge University local examinations consists in their offer- 
ing a common standard to boys and girls, and that the inetitution of 
inderendent schemes of examinations for women exclusively tends 
to keep down the level of feroale education, cannot take part in the 
propoeed memoria! to the University of Cambridge for advanced ex- 
aminations for women above the age of eighteen.” The proposal, 
however, was carried, anda woman's examination was institated. 
Lectures preparatory for them were started at Cambridge and a 
boarding house for ladies desiring to attend the lecturer, out of 
which Newnham College bas developed. The examination was a few 
years ago opened to men, and Is now named the ** Higher Local.” 

In the meantime, thore who were alming at degrees decided on 
founding a college which would give women the means of fulfilling 
the indispensab e condition of residence ander instruction and dieci- 
pline. Various kinde of effort were put forth for enlisting publie 
support. Meetings were held in London, Birmingham, Liverpool and 
other places. Circulars and prospectuses were largely distributed ; 
favorable notice was obtained from newspapers, and articles were 
inserted in magazines. While the money for buil“ing was being 
raised, and studente gathered, the college was carried on in a hired 
house in Hitchin. Progress was very slow, and at one time the dis. 
couragement was 80 great that it seemed doubtful whether the uan- 
dertaking could be carried out. The promoters, however, held on, 
and growth has, with occasional fluctuations, steadily proceeded. 


We expect to have sixty students in residence nert term ; a larger 
number than ever before, though stil) very emai! in comparison with 
the number of English ladies of the clase whom we desire to reach. 
We look forward te a large increase, as time goes on, and shal! be 
prepared to add to the building as occasion arises. We have had 
three students from the United States, and should welcome others, 
if there are any who care to come so far. 

Oxford has followed Cambridge, though afar ol. 
An association for promoting the higher education of 
women in Oxford has been organized, and two halls 
for women have been opened, each containing about 
eighteen pupils, while there may be some twenty or 
twenty-four more boarding in private families in town _ 
who are getting more or less fully the advantages of a 
university education. Newrham and Girton are, how- 
ever, the great English colleges for women. Girton is 
about three miles from the heart of Cambridge. Newn- 
ham is just upon its outskirts, not more than five min- 
utes’ walk from the heart of the University. I had the 
pleasure of spending two or three hours under the 
roof of each of these Colleges. Externally and materi- 
ally there is very little to distinguish either of them 
from an American girls’ school of the higher class. 
The buildings are plain brick structures, the grounds 
about not notably fine. Asin the male colleges, how- 
ever, each student has her own room. Solitary, not 
social study is the habit of the English. When the 
Englishman is at work he prefers his own company to 
that of his best friend, and the Englishwoman is ap- 
parently of the same mind. Girton College is under 
very distinctive Church of England contro), Newnham 
College is more secular in its character ; though when 
Miss Gladstone, the daughter of the Prime Minister, 
takes charge of it, as she probably will do by promo- 
tion from the office of Vice-Principal this Fall, it will 
certainly not lack positive, pronounced and earnest 
Christian influence. Like her father, she is a devoted 
member of the Established Church, with predilections 
toward the High Church party. In England results 
are always reached by growth, never by revolution. 
Girton College, which hegan at Hitchin, several miles 
distant, removed later to Girton, three miles away, 
and stopped there. No damage came to either young 
men or young women from living within three miles 
of each other, and so Newnham inaugurated the au- 
dacious experiment of allowing them to live in the 
same town. But even Newnham could not entertain 
the possibility of their livinz under the same roof. To 
prevent this terrible danger a clause was inserted in 
the trust deed, providing that in the new Hall no man 
should ever reside except the porter. The new Hall, 
however, was hardly completed when the trustees hit 
upon Mrs. Professor Sidgwick as the best woman for 
its Head-mistress. What, then, should be done with 
Professor Sidgwick ? The trust-deed had banished 
him from the house of which his wife was invited to 
take the charge. Professor Sidgwick solved the problem 
by proposing to the trustees to elect him assistant por- 
ter. They conferred this office upon him, and he, 
who is perhaps the foremost authority on moral phil- 
osopby in the kingdom, and one of the foremost 
advocates and promoters of the higher education for 
women, sustains the legal relation of assistant 
porter to the Hall over which his wife presides. I tell 
the story as it was told to me by a Fellow of the Uni- 
versity, as a somewhat cnrious illustration of the wise 
way in which Englishmen escape the difficulties and 
entanglements in which their own errors or those of 
their predecessors have involved them. 

Ona the whole it cannot be said that co-education has 
yet gone very fr in the English Universities. It is left 
to each University professor to decide for bimself 
whether he will admit women to his lectures or not. 
I believe they are admitted to most of the University 
lectures but only to a few of the College lectures. 
The professors, however, both of the University and 
of the Colleges, give instruction in Girton and Newn- 
ham, 80 that in one form or another the girls get the 
same training as the boys. 

I met in Cambridge a lady who was studying at the 
University for the purpose of perfecting herself in hir- 
tory. She wasa graduaté of Ann Arbor, Mich., and 
had been a teacher at Wellesley, Mass., so that she 
had an «.pportunity of comparing the advantages which 
the English Universities afford to women with those 
afforded by one of the{foremost co-educational! institu- 
tions, and oneof the foremost girl Collegez in America. 
I will not venture to quote from memory her state- 
ments, but she confirmed the impression which I 
derived from all that I could see and learn in cc nversa- 
tion, both with other students and with graduates and 
instructors: that the American College gives to both 
boys and girls a broader, more general, and more 
liberal education than the Eoglish University, and one 
quite as thorough, while the Eoglish University gives a 
training in special departments to one who desires to 
become a specialist which no American instilution can 
as yet equal. 

The object which the founders of Girton started out 
to accomplish lies yet in the future. Girls are not yet 
awarded degrees, but they are examined by the Univer- 
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sity examiners, and certificates are issued to them 
which indicate the Degree which the University would 
award them for their successful achievements in 
scholarship had they not unhappily chanced to be 
born women. L. A. 


THE THREE BRIDGES. 


By GeorGe Parsons LATHROP. 
IIL. 
LISTENING. 


N ARTIN Hounshell had three good causes for 

wishing to marry Addie Scofield. First, so far 
as in him Jay, he loved ber. Secondly, knowing that 
opposition was a-foot among the men, he feared the 
influence that Jonah Brown might obtain over Scofield, 
should he succeed in his courtship of the daughter ; for 
he relied much on the sailor-weaver’s loyalty to fight 
off the trouble. Thirdly, he had some time since been 
guilty of a secret misdeed, which he hoped to repair 
by bestowing further benefits on the Scotields. 

This evening, after going from the cottage and 
leaving his horse at home, he went down to the 
descrted mill ; entered the office; locked himself in; 
and then spread out on his desk the discovered memo- 
randum. The words with whichit began were these : 
‘*Martin E. Hounshell. Property delivered, April 13, 
1877. Adelaide Scofield died same day. Husband 
returned—.” The date here was omitted. Below 
followed the names of certain persons in California, 
and two or three other brief notes. 

To the mill-owner, sitting there in the dim candle- 
light, with a hand pressed nervously over bis lips, this 
told the whole story. To any one it would at least 
suggest suspicion. Should he destroy the paper? He 
held it up towards the candle; then hesitated. Itmight 
be desirable first to find out who had written it, and to 
do this he would keep it as evidence. Noplaceso un- 
approachable by others as his own pocket; so he put 
it away again. 

The injury be hud done to the unsuspecting Scofield 
had been orow~ed with success to himself but it had 
tormented him, too. In spite of having given the man 
employment and having assisted the daughter, he could 
not escape his remorse. But when he should have 
wedded Addie, and lifted the weaver into a subordi- 
nate partnership, he felt sure that his mind would be 
at rest. ‘‘As itis,” he muttered, have done more 
than most would have done, to make amends. I can't 
give up all; the whole thing. It ain’t reasonable. And 
if I get to be his son-in-law, why, we're all together, 
and that squares it.” . 

But who and where was this other man, this 
unknown Piper, who carried dangerous information 
which might at any moment, if disclosed, give a sud- 
den check to the comforting plan thus formed? That 
must be learned without delay. 

It was not until the next afternoon that, looking over 
the Shagford ‘* Minute-Hand” more carefully than be 
hed had time to do in the morning, he saw an accountof 
the accident at the railroad bridge, which accounted 
for the floating hat. Simeon Piper, then, was in the 
very town, at the hospital—perbaps at this instant 
telling some one the tale which had come to his know!l- 
edge! Preposterous unkindness of fate, to deal such 
a blow at this late day! Houoshell only half believed 
it could be dealt him; yet when he rose from his chair 
he felt very weak, and the solid walls of the mill as he 
passed outside seemed decidedly rickety. Me very 
nearly expected them to fall over upon him. As directly 
as he could he made his way to the hospital, and by 
the time he reached it was aware tbat his interest in 
the stranger might appear somewhat singular. To 
prevent this he began carelessly, to the attendant: 

‘Queer sort of case, that one you had yc sterday from 
the railroad.” 

‘** Yes, a very narrow escape.” 

read about it in the ‘ Minute-Hand.’ 
getting along ?” 

‘* Very well indeed. He's left us.” 

“Left a'ready!’ Hounshbell wondered if his face 
looked as white as it felt. ‘‘There’s no chance, 
then—” 

‘*Nochance to see him now,” said the attendant, far 
from suspecting the anxiety under that word ‘‘chance,” 
as used by Hounshell. 

‘*He’s lucky to get off so soon,” remarked the latter, 
a cold perspiration on his back. ‘‘Gone from town, I 
8’ pose.”’ 

believe so.” 

Hounshell was afraid to ask anything more. He 
covered his retreat by discussing his ostensible errand, 
which was to make arrangements for possibly sendiog 
to the hospital the invalid wife of one of his men. He 
had no intention of actually sending her, but he went 

away leaving animpression of his remarkable kindnese, 

How dear to him was all this false reputation, which 
cost so little except in secret mental twinges! He 
doubted whether a respectability honestly worked for 
would have yielded him nearly so keen an enjoyment ; 
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and he was determined to hold on to that which he had 
gained. Where to look for Piper, and just how to dis- 
pose of him, wasthe problem nowbefore him. But he 
began to feel easier, ana his thoughts returned to the 
impending labor revolt. 

It was desirable to see Scofield in private, and with 
this end in view he drove out to the cottage again at 
evening. 

On entering the Jittle silting-room he was annoyed to 
find a stranger there comfortably adjusted in a rocking- 
chair. 

**T didn’t know you had company here,” he observed 
frigidly, eyeing Scofield: 

**Oh, that won't interfere!” said Scofield. 
only Mr. Piper; the man that—” 

** Piper!” ejaculated Hounshel!l in a voice harsh with 
horror. 

The stranger looked up at him astonished. 

‘* Yes,” said the weaver. ‘‘ Mr. Piper, this is our 
boss, Mr. Hounshell.” 

It was all over—so the miller thought. He stood 
staring, waiting for Simeon Piper to spring up with 
deadly denunciation on his lips. But that individual 
merely bowed and inspected his e/s« a-r/s with a good- 
natured air. The only thing wortby of remark about 
him was that there was a sort of pained blankness in 
his face ; and as he met Hounshell’s fixed gaze he lifted 
one hand and pressed his f .rehead vaguely for an in- 
stant. The other man was quick to take the respite 
offered. 

‘*T’m glad to see you looking so well, Mr. Piper,” he 
‘said, exhibiting bis smile with great success. ‘I've 
heard about your escape.” 

Then he looked at Scofield imperiously, and they 
went out together. 

‘* What ia that man there for?” he demanded, taking 
the weaver’s arm sharply. 

‘*Why, he’s come out to board; that’s all. Do 
you know him? You seemed a good deal shaken 
up.” 

‘*No; I don’t knew him. 
bination is making me nervous. 
people.” 

‘‘Pshaw! This man’s an outsider: comes from 
California. He was arancheero, orsomething, outthere, 
I believe. I can tell you how we happen to have him 
here.” And the explanation was given. ‘' He’s 
dropped the bottom out of his memory, like, and 
wants to wait till he can fit a new one to it.” 

“Ob, that’s it,” exclaimed Hounshell, once more 
secure. He saw that his name had not been reeng- 
nized by his enemy; and perhaps the memorandum 
in his pocket was the only connecting link that would 
ever lead to such arecogvition. ‘‘Still,” he said, ‘I 
don’t like Jonah’s bringing him here. It won’t hurt 
if you let him go his way this si e of next week.” 

They then proceeded to a discussion of the state of 
things in the mill; and Ilounshell went home 
without attempting an interview with Addie. But 
first, after criving a little way, he stopped, went back 
on foot, and stealthily looked through the vine-hung 
window. Addie was reading something to the robust- 
looking invalid, who still sat in the rocking-chair, his 
face as blank as ever. Her father occupied himself 
with carvirg a small piece of wood, twisting his lips 
in sympathy with the knife. Everything was placidly 
reassuring. 

Hounshell wondered at the thinness of the partition 
tbat stood between him and ruin; but he did not care 
if it was only an egg-shell, so long as it did not break. 

But while he was still gazing through the pane, the 
sound of a distant train on the rai’road came through 
the night. The watcher was scarcely aware of it until 
he saw Piper start up io his chair, listening, with a 
roused, intent expression. The girl ceased from her 
reading ; Scofield stopped his work and looked at their 
guest. No one spoke in the little room. The noise 
of the train grew louder: now it became a rumbling 
hum or a rattle—busy, swift, determined in character. 
It was as ifa gigantic shuttle were being driven through 
the woof of the darkness, to carry One more strand 
into that great web of civilization, woven day and 
night continually. But there was something mysteri- 
ous and warning in the sound besides. Under the 
general subdued roar could be heard the sharp click of 
the wheels from rail to rail, in definite pulsations: the 
sound thus grew so precise one might have suspected 
that it would break into speech. Had it not some 
message to deliver of which this was the vague 
prelude ? 


That at least was what Piper seemed to hope as he 
rose excited, finally gaining his feet, with a quicker 
intelligence in his face than bad been there before. As 
if it would be possib.e to catch the message more dis- 
tinctly should he look out, he turned his eyes tow.rd 
the window. Hounshell barely missed betraying him- 
self there, but slid away into the dark swiftly. 

‘* Was that a face?” Simeon Piper demanded. ‘' No; 


‘It's 


I s’pose this labor com- 
I kind of suspect 


I see it must have been an illusion,” he added despond- 
ently, once more putting his hand to his head. 


The father and daughter exchanged looks of pity. 

By this time the cars had got farther off and were 
less audible. Piper's agitation died away proportion- 
ately and he sank back into his seat. 

Bat the same sort of thing hanpened on the following 
day when he heard the distant movement of a train. 

‘*Listen!” he cried to Addie, who was with him. 
you hear? going to say something. I 
shall get hold of the idea and find out what is the mat- 
ter. Listen! listen!” 

Then, as before, the hollow rumble diminished, 
gradually softened to a stir no louder than a sigh, and 
finally was quite lost. Only the baffl.d breeze con- 
tinued its hopeless search among the leafy boughs by 
the river. * 

‘What is it you think you might hear ?” asked Ad- 
die gently. 

The strong man looked at her with tears in his eyes. 

‘“‘A secret, young lady; a secret! I knew i'j;and 
now it is gone. It's strange that cars should «4, cite 
me this way, but something has hurt my brain. You 
are very kind; and if you go on being so perhaps my 
mind will get right again.” 

A week passed. per listened each day to the pass- 
ing trains; sometimes at night too, when he lay alone 
and it seemed still more likely that through its relation 
with this sound, the lost clew might disclose itself. 
But all in vain; he was unable to recover what had 
escaped him. 

During these days Hounshel! did not come out to the 
cottage, but the labor movement culminated, and all 
the railroad and mill employees demanded an advance 
of wages. 


lV. 
THE THIRD BRIDGE. 

The employers met in conference and agreed not to 
yleld—so the strike began. Scofield, however, and a 
amall group with him, stouty refused to jin the 
movement; and some work was still done at Houn- 
shell’s. This encouraged the other mill owners and 
directors, and exasperated the men in revolt. At first 
everything was quiet and orderly, but as the success 
of the laborers grew more doubtful to them, anger and 
excitement gained sway. 

‘**T feel almost afraid for father,” said Addie to Sim- 
eon Piper, on the fourth day of the strike. For, in 
fact, there were now serious threa'‘s of riot. 

‘*T don’t believe they would do him any barm,” 
said the Californian, easily. ‘‘ The most they'll do will 
be to make him stop working, and then he’ll have a 
holiday.” 

‘*But he won’t stop,” the girl affirmed, excitedly. 
**T know father better than vou.” 

‘* Wel', then,” suggested Piper, still seeking an easy 
way out, ‘‘ persuade your friend Brown—my friend, 
too—to come over to father’s side.” 

Piper with a Westera- taste for convenience and 


cordiality, had adopted this mode of referring to Sco- - 


fleld. 

‘* But I-I don’t want to,” faltered Addie, with a soft 
blnsh. 

‘* Hoity-toity!” cried Simeon. 
mean?” 

‘*T him—the strikers, that is—to win.” 

‘* Against father?” Piper raised his good-humored 
eyebrows. 

‘*Oh dear, I wish they were on the same side! I 
only know I'm fearful. They’ll burt him; I know 
they will.” 

‘*Oh, iook here,” said Piper, ‘‘ that’s all foolishness. 
But I'll tell you what: we'll walk down to town and 
see hew things are going.” 

“Shall we? Ob how nice you are, Mr. Piper! 
Come on, then.” 

And they started. 

A great many men were standing about the streets, 
looking ominous of ill; but as yet no disturbance was 
rade. The mill stood at one end of the street-bridge ; 
and as Piper and Addie came up to it they heard the 
noise of a crowd approaching around one corner of it. 
A moment after they had gained the entrance, this 
crowd, which numbered some twenty-five men, armed 
with thick sticks and some heavy stones, arrayed itself 
face to face with them. 

‘*Where do you lot on going?” asked Piper, in 
a leisurely manner. 

‘*In here,” said some of the group, ‘to stop them 
working.” 

‘*I guess not,” observed the Californian. 
was even genial. 

‘* We'll see,” retorted a leader, moving forward. 

The mill door was fast, but at this moment the bolts 
were loosed, and Scofield made his appearance. 

‘* Addic,” he commahded sternly, ‘‘ come in, and out 
of the muss! and you, too, Piper.” 

‘You can send daughter in,” answered Piper, indi- 
cating Addie, who—far from qnailing—looked as 
serene and fresh asever. ‘' But I’m going to stand in 
front of this door. Now,” he continued with deter- 
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mination, fronting the rioters, ‘*you leave the old man 
and his girl alone. If you don't you’ve got to fight 
me. Oae of your locomotives run me off the bridge 
t'other day and didn’t kill me; and I guess you can’t 
either. I promise to corral the whole herd, if you try 
to come in here.” 

Some of the men showed defiance, but those nearest 
were in no hurry to attack. It bad suddenly become 
apparent to them that their antagonist’s shoulders 
were particularly square and rugged. Scofield won- 

ered whether his champion knew what he was about ; 
Piper certainly seemed to be in possession of all 
faculties. 

«he leaders began to confer. 

As luck would have it, the owner of the mill, who 
ad t een absent, and was not aware of the immediate 
danger, just then came up. He had not seen the crowd 
until within a few yards. At once athreatening cry 
arose : 

Hounshell !” 

A strange sensation came over Piper; aloud, tumult- 
uous noise following the shout filled his ears. Was 
it the rush of the river, or the thunder «fa railroad 
train? He could not tell; but he shouted suddenly 
with fierce exultation : 

‘*‘Hounshell—that’s the name! 
man !” 

His memory had come back to him. 

The strikers, diverted by this new object, turned as 
if to assault the *‘ boss”; but Piper was before them. 
He had darted forward and tuward Hounsheli, who, 
blanched with fear, and thinking Piper in league with 
the men, took flight, making for the bridge; the Cali- 
fornian after him. The little mob, itself bewildered, 
followed; but Piper had already clutched the fugitive 
when it caught up with them. 

“I’ve got him,” he cried. ‘‘This man’s a fraud. 
Do you want to know why? He took the money 
left to the other man—Scofield—hurrab! that’s the 
other name. He stole the money, I tell you, and 
bought that mill, and it don’t belongto him. The mill 
is Scofield’s; d’you hear?” 

‘Let go,” gurgled Hounshell, trying to wrench him- 
self free. But his captor shook him once and he was 
quiet. 

The workmen crowded up to get a clearer under- 
standing of this extraordinary staten ent; and as it 
broke fully upon them, ‘‘ Turow him over the bridge,” 
became their watchword. But by this time several 
other persons had advanced over the s‘reet bridge, 
among whom were Jonah and Scofield. 

** No violence, boys,” said Jonab, lifting his voice, 
which had authority. You're disgracing the cause.” 

The men tecame silent, but Scoficld was indignant 
with his ally of a moment beforc. 

‘““What are you doing to the boss’” he demanded 
hotly. ‘‘ You must be crazy.” 

** Yes; he’s crazy,” said Hounshell, trying to assume 
the air of a composed and meritorious person placed at 
a disadvantage. 

“You must have been, yourse’f,” the Californian 
vehemently declared, ‘‘when you took that legacy to 
pay to Mrs. Scofield, and then stole it because she died 
and no one knew aboutit. The mill belongs to Sco- 
field, I say, and I can prove it in a litvle time.” 

** You've got no evidence,” asserted Hounshell, very 
pale and a trifle wolfish. 

‘Evidence! I've gotyou, and you’re chock full of it. 
I believe I could shake it right out of you if I tried.” 

Piper glared at him, and then, without releasing his 
hold, made a dive with one hand at his captive’s breast. 

gone,” said Hounshell huskily. ‘‘I’ve burned 
it.” 

** Burned what ?” 

“The paper,” Hounshell muttered ; ‘‘yourmemo—” 

“‘Oh, you had it, then! You've convicted yourself 
by that, my fine scamp.” 

‘I give up,” said the wretched criminal. ‘ Let’s go. 
Take me away—the mill. Bring Scofield. I give up.” 

Seeing that this was best, Simeon acceded. 

“Come along, Scofield,” he said. 

Jonah pressed up to Scofield and congratulated him 
as they went, but the older msn scarcely responded. 
When they were again at the mill one striker renewed 
the idea of coercing the workers. But Jonah imposed 
his veto. 

**Not now,” he said. 

And Scofield added, 

‘* Boys, if the mill belongs to me it’s settled before- 
hand. You get your advance.” 

This seot them off with a cheer and the prophecy 
that the rest of the bosses would have to follow suit. 

The four men, left alone, entered the office. 

**Is it true ?” asked Scofield. 

Hounsbell winced, but replied steadily : 

**Tt’s all true.” 

The weaver went to the window and put his head on 
his arm. It was he, the innocent man, who was 
overwhelmed by the disgrace of the one who had 


wronged him. 


Hounshell’s the 


‘But how did you find it out?” Jonah asked of 
Piper. 

‘* Roundabout,” was the answer. ‘First off, from 
a man I was hiringon myranche. He came from here 
and spoke about Scofield; said he wa3a weaver. I'd 
heard something about that rich brother in 'Frisco 
that hadn’t seen the rest of the Scofields for years, and 
left °em his i)oney ; so lsaw there might be something 
wrong. I looked it up, and came on here.” 

J »nah took his hand. 

‘*But you must have known the Scofields, or had 
some interest in them,” he said after a moment. 

Simeon Piper looked down; then te looked away ; 
finally he twirled his thumbs. 

could afford the time,” he said. ‘‘ Got money 
enough. Well yes, I suppose you might call ‘t interest. 
Fact is, I knew Scofield’s wife’s sister when she was 
young. I—didn’t marry her. But, then, I never mar- 
ried any one, you see.” 

And with this he faced his questioner, turning upon 
bim a pair of eyes that beamed as if he had just set 
forth a remarkably cheerful circumstance. 

Oa further inquiry it was understood how Piper bad 
taken the wrong train for Shagford and, finding that 
it branched off, had started foolishly to walk along the 
track when overtaken on the bridge. Hle was now 
convinced that a hat was not a good place in which to 
deposit important documents. 

Finding that evidence for his conviction could soon 
be obtained, in addition to his confession, Hounshell 
executed a deed of the mill to Scofield. 

‘‘And what do you propose to do with me?” he 
asked. ‘‘ Are you going to get me locked up?” 

The others held a conference, before answering. 
Scofield was in favor of letting the malefactor go, but 
the decision was at last given to Piper, who said : 

‘‘T’m sorry for you, Hounshell. It would have been 
better for you if you had emigrated some time ago. 
But as it is, I guess the law’ll have to decide where 
you're to locate.” 

And, subsequently, it did so. 

‘* Well,” said the deposed malefactor, when sentence 
had been passed, ‘* I'm almost glad of it.” 

A soft summer rain was falling as they led him out 
of court to gotoprison; and, strangely enough, he had 
not felt so happy for years. Oace more he was open 
to the charm of the pattering drops, the sweetness of re- 
freshed flowers, the cool air, as he had been in boyhood. 

“It’s only fair to you,” Scofield remarked, forgiv- 
ingly, ‘‘to say that you showed conscience.” 

‘* Yes—if I'd only followed it,” Hounshell answered. 
‘‘A man ought to trust his conscience instead of letting 
ittrust him. I tell ’ee it’s an awful sharp creditor 
when the time does co:re to pay up.” 
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IN MIDSUMMER. 
By CAROLINE A. MASON. 


FIELD of clover in the heat ; 
Dusty brown bees with laden thighs 
Shamirg the vagrant butterflies, 
The idle poacher-folk they meet : 
That steal, but never store, the prize, 
And make no gain of all the sweet. 


A thriftless clan! Despite the sign 
I watch, entranced, the lovely things ; 
I feed upon their painted wings, 

I drink their beauty in like wine! 
Honey is sweet : I doubt it brings, 

To sip it, pleasure balf so fine. 


Then let who will extol the bees ; 
For me, the idie butterflies. 
Oh, bappy vagrants, if unwise !— 
I watch you sail in spendthrift ease 
And shutting my toil-weary eyes, 
Own that my mood with yours agrees. 


FOUR HINTS FOR HOME STUDY. 


By Larcvs. 


BSERVE;; inquire ; attend; retain. 

1. Observe. They that study only out of books 
do all their studying at second-hand. The artof observ- 
ing is the supreme art, and one of the ripest fruits of 
the higher education. At Vassar the pupils use the 
telescope; at Wellesley each pupil in biology has a 
microscope for her own studies. Both are furnished 
in the senior class; 7. ¢., the consummation of learning 
is teaching the use of the eye. The greatest scientists 
are those that make original observations, Itis noted as 
an excellence of Macaulay as an historian that he vis- 
ited personally every place which he undertook to 
describe. Study ths trees, the birds, the flowers, the 
hills, the rocks. Study your companions, their char- 


acter, their life, their temperament, their brain struct- 
ure, and the outcome of all this in their actual habits 
and experience—though this is a dangerously fascinat- 
ing study, and to be pursued with caution. Education 
in the use of the eyes should be begun in infancy and 
carried on down to old age. It is an old nurse’s whim 
that babies should not be walked witb. The first duty 
of the father is to take the baby to walk every day and 
give him a chance to use his eyes on all in his little 
world that is strange and fresh ; ¢. ¢., on everything. 
This is the father’s prerogative, and he should be per- 
mitte@d—if need be he should be gently encouraged— 
to exercise it. 

2. Add to the habit of observation that of inquiry. 
A great deal of fun is poked at the Yankees for their 
habit of asking questions ; but they get on in the world 
wonderfully, partly by that very babit of theirs. An 
inquiring mind is a receptive mind. The stone and 
the sponge are dropped into the same water; one 
comes up full, the other as it wentin. What you learn 
depends more on what you are than «where you are. 
He is a wise pupil who makes all life his schoo], and 
all humanity histeachers. For every one knows some- 
thing better than you do; if you have the art to make 
every man you meet a teacher, you will learn very fast. 
And this requires no great art, only a little tact; for 
no occupation is more delightful than that of teaching 
one who wishes to learn; if you really wish to learn 
and are willing to be an ignorant man’s pupil he will 
be proud to be yourteacher. In going to Boston on 
the Fall River steamer I take my little boys to the 
fire-room. The swarthy firemen read their curiosity 
in their wistful faces, call them down and give them a 
lecture on the furnaces, and I learn more about the 
heat of a steamboat from an intelligent fireman than I 
could learn in a day’s study in a library. 

3. To retain is as important as to acquire; we ac- 
quire what we learn, we retain what we remember. It 
is said that the sun paints its pictures everywhere. If 
our walls could only keep some of the paintings which 
the sun ‘has put there, what a rare picture-gallery 
the parlor would become; what scenes of spring 
verdure, of autumnal glory and of winter’s purity, 
what sacred portraits and family scenes would hang 
upon our walls. If we could only remember all that 
we have learned none of us would need to be ignorant. 
Some special historic instances have demonstrated 
what power of retention can be developed by the mind. 
Crossing the Irish channel in rough weather Lord Ma- 
caulay amused himself by seeing how much of ‘ Para- 
dise Lost” he could repeat from memory; he repeated 
half of it. On another cecasion he wrote out from 
memory a complete list of the senior wranglers at Cam- 
bridge, with their dates and colleges, for a hundred 
years back ; and the list covered the four pages of a 
sheet of foolscap. At fifty-eight years of age we find 
him committing to memory ‘All that I like best in 
Catullus,” and preparing to enter the House of Lords 
by enabling himself to repeat from memory the entire 
roll of the House, /. ¢. the whole list of England’s 
peerage. These are extraordinary feats of memory, 
but they are valuable illustrations of what the memory 
can be made to do for man by adequate education; 
and though extraordinary they are not unparalleled. 
Fanny Kemble Butler learns the part of Beatrice in 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘Much Ado About Nothing” in an 
hour’s time. John Hall, after he has written his ser- 
mon, reads it over once or twice, and then delivers it 
with littie if any variation from the text. President 
Seelye of Amherst College two weeks after the term 
opens can call every one of the three hundred students 
by name when he mects them on the street. Joseph 
Cook is not s» much more learned than many less 
effective orators; but when he speaks all that be has 
learned stands within his reach. His mind is like the 
District Telegraph Company; at will he calls upon 
memory and it furnishes him any fact or fancy h« has 
ever read. 

4. The secret of retention is attention. It requires 
the sensitive paper to retain the picture for future use. 
Some minds are highly sensitized ; they keep ail they 
ever received: others are like the wall; they keep 
nothing. Therefore, to develop the memory, develop 
the habit of attention. The boy who half listens to 
his errand forgets it before he gets to the store. The 
husband who puts his wife’s letter in his pocket for 
the post-office while he is reading the morning paper 
brings it back again at night. In both cases the mind 
did not really receive, therefore it did not retain, the 
impression. For this reason memory is of so many 
different types. Some men remember words, others 
ideas, others forms, others color; because they-have 
attended respectively to words, ideas, forms and 
color. AsI read to my children at night one always 
wants to sit by my side and point to the page. If I 
come to anew word I see her lips in motion: she is 
spelling it out, studying its construction. When it 
comes time for her to go to school she graduates from 
the spelling class without even entering it. She has, 
it is said, the instinct of a good speller. She has in 
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reality formed the habit from earliest years of attend- 
ing to the form and structure of words. Very much 
of novel reading and perhaps even more of newspaper 
reading is mentally enervating because it is reading 
without attention. It is. reading with the eyes but not 
with the mind. The main use of recitation and exam- 
ination in school is that it compels attention. The 
student out of school should always go to recitation 
and occasionally to examination. Spend the ten min- 
utes of undressing at night in living over the events of 
the day, recalling them, and fastening them in your 
memory. ever read a book or an article without 
afterward examining yourself on its contents, and 
marking yourself mentally for your recitation. ‘I 
read hard or not at all,” says F. W. Robertson ; ‘‘ never 
skimming; never turning aside to merely interesting 
books.” ‘‘ Reading without purpose,” says Bulwer 
Lytton, ‘‘is sauntering, not taking exercise. 
A cottage flower gives honey to the bee, a king’s gar- 
den none to the butterfly.” ‘‘ Read,” says Lord Ba- 
con, ‘‘ not to contradict and confute, nor to believe and 
take for granted, nor to find talk and discourse, but to 
weigh and consider.” It is by weighing and consid- 
ering that we fasten in the mind. If we do not fasten 
the stitch when the work is done it is all liable to ravel 
out. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS AND EXPERIENCES. 


[ Tae editor of thia department will be glad to receive questiona, sug- 
gestions and experiencea for thia columa.) 

Can The Christian Union tell me how I can sleep without reeort- 
ing to narcotics? I have a great deal of out-door exercise, but the 
slightest excitement, pl asant or otherwise, keeps;me awake for hours 
after retiring. Sus CRIBES. 

The matter of sleeples«ness is a very difficult one to treat 
without a knowledge of all the attending circumstances. 
Semething is wrong, of couree, if nature does not find ite 
needed repose in sleep. The most obvious thing to do first 
iz, 80 far as possible, to avoid any excitement, pleasurable 
or otherwise, in the evening. Observe the general cond'- 
tions of health—that is, eat simple nourishing food, avoiding 
anything stimulating. Itis our opinion that pervons people 
eat altcgeth«cr too much meat. Bathe enough to keep the 
pores in a healthful condition ; sleep in a well-aired room, 
wearing no garment at night which has been worn during 
the day. So far as you can, avoid anx‘ety, especially in re- 
spect to your slecplessnese. If you are overworked, lessen 
the work, if possible; if pot possible, school your mind to 
great calmness in doing it. If you have not enough to do, 
seek some good work to do for others. Having thus made 
your dsy, as far as possible, to conform with God's require- 
ments respecting your body and your work, go to your sleep- 
isg chamber in quiet and calmness. Some persons find it 
advantaceous to take, just before going to bed, a little gym- 
nastic exercise, euch as is recommended by Mr. Blakie, fol- 
lowed by a slight eponge bath. If you cannot sleep do not 
lie and fret over the matter; rise, and if your eyes permit, 
take eome quieting, soothing, drowsy reading; or, if you are 
so fortunate as to be a lady, take some slight occupation for 
your fingers which requires little thought and is somewhat 
monotonous. Our own experience is that nothing but sia 
ke 'ps people awake in bed at night—either the traurgression 
of -or-e law of health or the indulgence in that worst of sins, 
wor -y—worst of sins because against Him who stands ready 
to take every care from you. 


Can you name to me some healthful home indostries for girls and 
women by which they can earn something for themselves and thus 
cultivate a spirit of independence? I desire to hear of something 

hat has been tried and proved a success. A. M, H. 

What one person in one locality can do successfully may 
not be done by another in another place with like results. 
Look about you and see what is wanted in your locality, and 
endeavor tosupply the want. One finds a market for home- 
made cake, jellies, preserves, mince-pile meat. Another 
knits a desirable kind of shaw), or mittens, or table mate. 
The poiot is to look with thoughtfalness all [around your 
home, and seek to make a demand for your service by doing 
something so much better than the average that it will be 
wanted. A /irs'-rate dresemaker or seamstress, a skillful 
nurse, a nice cook, is almost always sure of employment. 
One lady we know has created a demand for her pickles, an- 
other for her currant jelly, and still another knits so well that 
her needles are never idle. Let everyone make herself such 
a mistress of at least ove thing that it will not fail to give her 
success. Avoid doing the things everyone else 4s doing un- 
less you resolve to do it better than any one else has done it. 


To many inquirers for young servants or ‘‘ helpers” we 
can only reply that the children for whom we seek homes are 
not to be recommended as ‘‘honest, truthful, industrious, 
free from evil habits, etc.” Many of them are very probably 
just the reverse, and what we seek to do is to find homes for 
them where they may be taught the good, and the evil they 
already know may be rooted out. Among the children are 
those who have been well taught, but we do not expect to 
find many such. We could not, except in very rare cases, 
find a girl ora boy who would brivg all the virtues of hu- 
manity and few of its faults. A direct application to the 
Children’s Aid Society, the Home for the Friendless, or to 
the City Mission Rooms, would be the simplest way to obtain 
a child for a helper in the family. 


Who is the author of a book entitled *‘ The Poetry of 


Life” ? 184 pages. The title-page in my volume is missing. 
8. 8. W. 


Can you give me the name of the author of thie verse ; is it a part 


of a poem; and if so, will yon take the troubie to give me the remain- 
dcr of the poem ? 


* It is not just as we take it, 
This mystica! life of ours; 
It's a field wi'l yield as we make it 
A harvest of thorns or flowers.” 


Will you plesee tell me who is the author of the following quota- 
tion: * For to loyal bearts the value of cach gift doth vary with the 
giver.” A. B. Jexninaa. 


Mur doung Folks, 


MEHETABEL'S WAFER. 


By Margaret VANDERGRIFT. 


‘““ T is too bad!” said Mehetabel, indignantly. ‘‘I 

just believe you boys tear your trousers on pur- 
pose tomake me mend them; and you might have 
waited till evening, Roger. I've only just sat down to 
write, and I don't mind sewing so much when mother's 
reading to us.” 

‘*I'm sorry, Bel,” answered Roger, pacifically, ‘‘ but 
indeed I didn't see the nail till I heard the explosion, 
and mother won't let me weareven my second best 
trousers fisbing, so you see we all have our trials, 
dear.” 

‘* Well, give them here, and hand me my basket, 
please.” Roger had called her ‘‘ Bel” and “ dear,” and 
her tone was much softer. He knew better than to 
say ‘‘Hetty” witha ten-inch tear in the leg of his 
trousers! To be sure, her god-fathers and god- 
mothers in her baptism had named her Mehetabel, to 
her lasting grief and indignation, but one sympathizing 
friend had suggested ‘‘ Meta.” and another “* Bel,” and 
between these pleasing alternatives, she sternly to!d 
her family, the choice lay. The result was not quite 
all her fancy had painted it, but was much better than 
nothing. Her own secret preference was for ‘* Meta.” 
‘*It sounds so ladylike, and sort of high-born, you 
know,” she had said to Rogera in weakly-confidential 
moment. But she ‘‘rued the day,” as she herself 
would have expressed it, when this confidence was 
made. The smallest airs and graces were always 
signaled to the rest of the family by Roger’s mocking 
‘‘Lady Meta” or Your Ladysbip.” Her old nick- 
name, Hetty, had been too long in use for an immediate 
change, she was still Hetty, and—oh horrible !—upon 
occasions, Het, to Roger, but her father and mother 
had agreed to call her Be), wherever they could remem- 
ber about it, and the younger children were being con- 
verted quite easily. Nobody told them such wonder. 
ful stories as those which the bright little elder sister 
‘‘made up as she went along,” and the new order of 
things was soon on its way toward establishment, after 
she had issued the proclamation: ‘Oa the days wher 
any of you children call me anything but ‘Meta’ or 
‘Bel,’ there will be no story at bed-time.” 

For, with all her foolishness, what a helpful little 
body she was, and how her mother was beginning to 
lean on her. Her ginger-bread and cookies divided the 
children’s affections with her wonderful stories. It 
was she who helped the little ones with their dressing 
and undressing, who always knew where a string 
could be found, who could make invisible darns, and 
sew on artistic patches. A certain inborn thorougb- 
ness made her dothe most irksome duties asif she 
loved them. 

Roger watched her as the needle flew in and out 
across the yawning chasm, and when she handed him 
his bifurcated garment. entirely ‘‘ restored,” he could 
not refuse tribute. 

‘*See here, Lady Meta,” he said, holding her by 
the ears as if she were a two-handled basket, ‘‘ you’re 
a good little thing, with a much worse bark than bite, 
and, bless you, / don’t mind your innocent barking! 
This is really scientific, and I shall reward you with an 
information and a suggestion. I went back for my 
atlas, yesterday afternoon, and Miss Walton was hold- 
ing forth to the Professor. She was speaking quite 
aloud, and she saw me come in, sol felt at liberty to 
listen. Ste had a bunch of compositions in her hand, 
and I heard her say: 

‘** This girl has something more than talent; she has 
genius.’ 

‘**Which girl?’ said the Professor, in his dear old 
absent-minded way, and Miss Walton made answer, 
‘Mehetabel Bolton!’ ‘ Comment est cela pour haut? 
as we say in France.” 

Roger!” exclaimed Mehetabel, unable to say 
more, and flushing brightly with pleasure. Roger 
nocded gravely, but he looked very nearly as much 
pleased as Mehetabel did herself. 

‘‘That’s the information,” he said; ‘‘ now here’s the 
suggestion,” and he took a scrap of newspaper out of 
his pocket-book, and read, in his most finished 
manner : 

‘«*When the great Dr. Johnson was engaged with 
any important literary work, he is said to have been in 
the habit of placing a wafer in the middle of his fore- 
head, to indicate that he was not to be addressed save 


upon matters of urgent necessity.’ Now you kaow, 
dear, we do speak to you occasionally when itis not 
absolutely necessary to do so, and I thought perhaps 
you'd like to try this plan, so when I found what exten- 
sive repairs in my breeches were needful before I could 
abide in them, I invested in the wafers beforehand. 
Here they are,” and Roger fished out of another pocket 
a box of the largest red wafers Mehetabel had ever 
seen. 

‘** Bat, Roger,” she said, hesitatingly, ‘‘it was very 
kind and dear of you to think of it, and to get them 
when you have so little money, but just think how 
queer it would make me look |” 

‘I will confess that I did think of that very thing, 
my child,” replied Roger, with a grin, ** and it sort of 
greased the ways of my sec!f-denial, as it were, to pict- 
ure you with one of these as a frontlet between your 
eyes, but just consider the end to be attained; it surely 
justifies the means, for I've heard you say that tbe 
thread of your discourse wouldn't always mend when 
it was rudely broken, and only think how you would 
enjoy being let alone for a whole afternoon at a time "’ 

‘* Yes, that would certainly be lovely,” assented 
Mehetabel, “but you'd all laugh at me every time I 
put ona wafer. You know you would, you good-for- 
nothing boy!” 

‘“*See here, Pil try one on for you and let you see 
how you look—you know we're said to be handsome 
likenesses of each other. I'll not stick it tight, and 
then you can use it again.” And giving one of the 
wafers a carefully-circumscribed lick, Roger stuck it 
gently in the middle of his forehead. 

Is it becoming ?” he asked, gravely. 

Mehetabel gave a little shrick of laughter. 

**Oh, do go look at yourself!” she said; ‘‘ you look 
too funny for any comfort!” 

Roger walked to the glass and surveyed himself crit 
ically. 

**] don’t know,” he said, turning around so as ta 
catch the effect of full-face, three-quarters and profile. 
‘*T don’t think I look half so unique as I did that day 
Jack Ferris blacked my eye with a cricket-ball; in 
fact, it seems to me it’s rather becoming than otherwise. 
Now let’s see how you'd look.” 

Mehetabel affixed a wafer to her forehead with even 
more caution than Roger had used, and then followea 
him to the looking-glass. 

‘*I’s not so bad as I thought it would be,” she ad- 
mitted, ‘‘but you may laugh if you wish to, I don’t 
mind—I shall do it. I shall never write anything worth 
while, while the world stands, with things as they are 
now!” 

‘‘Oh, well, I never heard of a genius yet that didn’s 
have to wriggle up from under something,” said Roger, 
consolingly, and just then Mrs. Bolton came into the 
room. 

After a little laugh at the appearance of her deco- 
rated children, sue naiuraiiy asked for an explanation. 

Her face grew rather grave as she listened, and when 
Mehetabel and Roger had finished, she said, gently: 

‘“*I don’t mean to be unsympathetic, dear; I know 
the interruptions are trying, but this seems to me to 
be a very selfish plan. Nothing is good for us which 
shuts us in with ourselves, or shuts others out from 
our belp and sympathy.” ; 

‘*But, mother,” said Mehetabel, appealingly, 
wasn’t going to ask the children, or anybody, nut to 
speak to me at all; only not unless it were really neces 
sary. Of course I don’t mean to shirk any of my 
work—it isn’t that; but they come interrupting me for 
all sorts of foolish things.” 

‘*Such as?” asked her mother. 

‘*Oh, to tell me their flower-seeds are up, or they’ve 
found a bird’s-nest, or they know their lesaons, and 
buodreds of things just as important.” 

‘“‘And why do they do it, do you suppose ?” continued 
Mrs. Bolton. 

‘‘ Why, I suppose because they’re fond of me,” re- 
plied Mehetabel, looking a little ashamed. ‘‘ But in- 
deed, | mean to be just as good to them, and they can 
tell me all their wonderful news at bed-time.” 

“Very well,” said Mrs. Bolton, “‘ you shall try your 
wafer the very first day you feel inspired, but the 
bargain must be strictly kept; and then you shail de- 
cide for yourself whether or not you wil) cogtinue with 
the plan.” 

Singularly enough, Mehetabel waited in vain for 
some days after this for genius to burn; it did not sv 
much as flicker. But when the comp sition subjects 
were given out, late in the week, she seized with de. 
light upon one which seemed to unfold itself to her 
almost as soon as she heard it. 

She walked home ina brow. study, and gave the 
children a rough draft of her projected essay for thei~ 
bed time story. The compliment atoned to teem for 
the fact that they could not understandit. The nex: 
day was Saturday, and Mehctabel’s appearance at the 
break fast-table was greeted first with a sho it of laugh. 
ter and then with a groan ‘cr upoc her forehead « 
large re“ ‘fer shone cc’ dus. mearly up- 
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set both her gravity and her determination before 
breakfast was over, by repeatedly turning to hrr with 
his mouth open asif to speak, and then as suddenly 
turning away without saying anything. When they 
left the table he said to his mother with a sigh : 

‘Mother, can’t you think of something absolutely 
necessary for me to say to Lady Meta? I had no idea, 
before this wretched morning, that I was such a need- 
less and useless creature.” 

Mehetabhel fied, saying, ‘‘I’m going to dust the par- 
lor and trim the lamps now, mother, and if you want 
me for anything else I shall be ia the little garret.” 

‘Very well, dear,” replied her mother, smiling in- 
voluntarily at the contrast between the expression and 
the wafer—‘‘ From grave to gay, from lively to severe,” 
as Roger remarked in an audible aside. ‘*‘ Put on your 
sack before you goto the garret, it’s scarcely warm 
enough for you to sit there.” The dusting was done 
ip a few minutes; the lamps took longer, but Mehet- 
abel always sustained herself through this unpleasant- 
ness with aremark Roger had once made, to the effect 
that when her Ladyship ‘‘did” the lamps one could 
pick them up without using all the perfumes of Arabia 
to sweeten his little hands afterward. But even the 
lamps were done at last, and then Mehetabel flew up 
to her ‘‘study,” as, in her journa!, she designated the 
little garret. She had moved all the trunks and lum- 
ber into one corner, covering them and hanging the 
walls and window with some old chiatz curtains which 
her mother had allowed her to take. Roger had fitted 
her up some book-shelves, and asort of desk shelf at 
the window which she could raise and lower at pleas- 
ure. Here, whenever she could do so with aclear 
conscience, she spent hertime. That these intervals 
were few and short made them al] the more precious. 
Full of her subject, and of pleasure at the working of 
the new plan, she sat down in the stately, chintz-cov- 
ered barrel-chair, which was likewise a triumph of 
Roger’s genius, and, as he would have said ‘‘ went off at 
score.” Her pen flew over the paper, and the ccmpo- 
sition was finished, corrected and copied without a 
single interruption having occurred. Highly elated with 
her success, she was putiing down her desk before 
leaving the room when a second thought detained her. 
**They can’t need me,” she said, lialf aloud, ‘‘or they’d 
have called me ; it isn’t near dinner time yet, and I fee] 
asif I could write asplendid chapter in my novel; I 
can easily do the mending this afternoon and evening. 
Yes, I will!” And unlocking a large box which stood 
under the window, she drew out a formidable pile of 
manuscript headed ‘‘The Tale of a Trodden Heart.” 
“IT must change the name,” she murmured. ‘‘!t was 
too bad of Roger; I thought that was sucha lovely 
name, and he said it would make everybody think of 
the British Lion’s ‘ You'd better not tread on my tail!’ 
—but perhaps it would; so it’s a good thing he told 
me. I might call it ‘A Trodden Fiower.’ I'll see what 
he thinks of that.” 

Her soliloquy was interrupted here by the patter of 
feet on the stairs, but before they had come half way 
up she heard her mother’s quiet voice saying, ‘‘Come 
down, dears; you know we agreed not to interrupt 
sister unless we must.” 
~ “But we don’t want to go unless Bel goes too!” she 
heard Dorothy’s quick little voice say. ‘Please let us tell 
her, mother—she’ll think we're too mean for any- 
thing!” 

**It is her own wish, you know,” replied her mother. 
**Come, they will be waiting for us.” 

It was hard work for Mehetabel not to open the 
do >r, as the children went slowly and reluctantly down, 
and ask what was going on, but there !ay the novel; 
she felt brighter than she had for weeks ; it was prob- 
ably some trifling thing—an crrand to the store, ortoa 
neighbor’s house. So she sat down by the sunny wir. 
dow, and was soon so completely absorbed in her 
work that the ringing of the dinner bell at the foot of 
the stairs startled her. She was surpris-d, on entering 
the diving-room, to find the table set for one person, 
but before she had time to inquire concerning this 
phenomenon she saw two notes by her plate; one di- 
rected in her mother’s even writing, the other in 
Roger’s somewhat fitful hand. The latter was impaled 
upon asmal] stick, and so fastened toa very large 
orange. She opened her mother’s note first, and read: 

It grieves me to think of yoar dieappointment, my dear child, but 
you made no exception in your ewn favor, and I must keep my word. 
Ycur uncle Nathan has come to take u- on that long-talked-of crab- 
bing expedi! ion, and promises us our dinner at the old house by the 
inlet. Half our pleasure will be left at home, bat we must not disap- 
= your uncle. I have asked Huldah to give you a very good din- 

Your loving MoTHER. 

” Pride alone kept Mehetabel from a hearty fit of cry- 
ing. Uncle Nathan was the ‘favorite uncle,” as Dor- 
othy said, among all the children. His songe, his 
stories, his catching laugh, his unselfish love of pleas- 
ing, made him welcome wherever he went. This 
expedition had been talked of for months, but, as it so 
often is when a plan includes many people, one thing 
after another had happened to defer it. With a quiv- 
ering lip Mehetabel detached Roger’s note from the 


orange, and read: ‘‘ Think o’ me, sweet Amabel, while 
this pleasing fruit you eat. Out, alas! this is not 
well; no, it fairly gars me greet. On this spree un- 
willingly go I, with a sense of shame, feeling that in 
justice I ought to share your loss and blame. Now I 
own, insorry rhyme, that you'll happier be, and safer, if 
you'll never, for all time, deck your forehead with a 
wafer.” 

This made her laugh in spite of herself, and Roger’s 
sympathy, absurdly as it was expressed, comforted 
her. Huldah had outdone herself in preparing the 
dainty little dinner, and Mehetabel, as she so often did, 
slipped out of her trouble into her imagination. She 
was a distinguished author, living in luxurious lodg- 
ings, and served by the best caterer in Boston. This 
was her reception day, and she must lore no time over 
that agreeable dinner, for presently Dr. Holmes, and 
Miss Preston, and Mrs. Spofford, and Mr. Howells, 
and Mr. Emerson, and a host of “‘ soulful-eyed” young 
men and women would be crowding her drawing- 
room, all eager to exchange a few words with her. 
She erranged the conversations as, in a fine abstrac- 
tion, she disposed of ‘‘a leg, and a wing, and a piece 
of the breast” of Huldah’s tender little chicken; and 
when the kind old handmaid came in with her special- 
est pudding, expecting to find Mehetabel too broken- 
hearted to eat it, her young lady accepted it with a 
dreamy smile, and a gentle, ‘‘ That was a very good 
dinner, Huldah, and the pudding looks lovely.” 

Huldah was too mach astonished to reply, and Me- 
hetabel, attributing her respectful silence to the potent 
wafer, calmly proceeded with the pudding. Disap- 
pointment seized her again as she went upstairs, and, 
true to hc r bargain with herself, \oox out the mending- 
basket. She found, to her great relief, that the slain 


and wounded which fell to her share were unusually 


few this week. She could easily accomplish her mend- 
ing in the evening. She had not removed the wafer, 
for she meant to go on with her story ‘‘in her head,” 
while her hands were exploring the troubled depths of 
small and large stockings. So now, with a sigh of 
relief at her reprieve, she mounted once more to her 
aerie and to the high-born company which she had 
deserted for her dinner. But semehow the brilliant 
conversation they had been earrying on turned flat; she 
found herself drawing crabs and soft-shelled clams on 
her blotter, and she was not sorry when she heard 
Huldah’s slowly-mounting feet on the garretstair. But 
Huldah’s conduct upon reaching the top was, to say 
the least of it, singular; she opened the door about 
two inches, looked fixedly at Mehetabel for a moment, 
and then, with an ‘“‘Oh!” which sounded a good deal 
like a grunt, turned and went down stairs. ‘It’s the 
wafer,” said Mehctabel to herself. ‘‘It works splendidly, 
and I'll not call her back to ask what she wanted, 
though I should really like to know, for then she'd 
speak the neat time, and it couldn’t have been any- 
thing much or she’d have told me.” 

This little fillip seemed to give her a fresh start, and 
she wrote happily on until she found herself making 
mistakes in the gathering darkness. She could not 
keep the crabs and clams and fun quite out of her 
mind, but she put herself down resolutely with, ‘‘ It's 
too cold for crabbing, and half the battle in a clam- 
bake is to eat it on the rocks.” 

By the time she had lit the wood-fires on the wide 
hearths in dining-room aad library, and made herself 
ready for tea—during which latter process she re 
moved all traces of the wafer—the crabbers came 
home, and fell upon her with regrets and narratives, 
and all the pent-up information and affection of the 
day. 

‘*We missed your rosy fingers from the ieender. 
my dear,” said Roger, actually kissing her. Dorothy 
flew into her arms, and then carefully deposited some- 
thing very cold and clammy in her hand. ‘It’s my 
very littlest, tiniest crab,” she whispered, ‘‘ but don’t 
tell Jimmy I gave it to you, for he’s saved his littlest 
one for you, too, and he’s so little he might think you'd 
not care for two; but you would, woulda’t you, sweet 
Amabel? That’s a lovely new name Roger gave us for 
you, and we’re all going to call you so; he says it’s de- 
rived from Mehetabel !” 

The ‘‘ sweet Amabel ” cuddled the dear little soul in 
her arme for a minute, with a very uncertain-sounding 
laugh; then they sat down to supper, and she found 
two cards on her plate. : 

‘*‘Why, what——” she began. ‘‘Oh, Huldah, how 
could you? They’ve P. P. C. on them—it’s Rose and 
Priscilla Lambert, they’re to sail to-morrow, and I for- 
got all about it, and they’ve been to say good-by !” 

The sentence ended in a dismal quaver; Rose and 
Priscilla were jer dearest friends, and were on the eve 
of sailing for at least a year’s absence in Europe. 

‘*My orders was positive,” said Huldab, with an 
added doggedness to conceal her sympathy; ‘‘ the 
she!ll.man was here, too, first, and I went up to look if 
you'd took off that ridiculous wafer, but you hadn’t, so 
I backed out.” 

Mehetabel said no more, and the supper came 


what a concession was here! 


mournfully toanend. Roger put his arm aroundjher 
as they entered the library, whispering, ‘I feel like 
the great bear, Pussy, but all’s not lost yet. Run, get 
your fixings, and we'll go and bid them good-by, if 
they’re each inatrunk! They can’t be going to start 
to-night.” 

“Oh thank you, dear Roger,” she said, warmly, for 
Roger, at this date, 
looked upon “‘ going to see a girl” as a dread penance 
—a view of affairs which is happily short-lived as a 
general thing. 

** Run along, dear; I'll put the children to bed, and 
Huldah can wash the tea-things,” said Mrs. Bolton, 
when she heard the proposal. 

** But the mending, mother?” said Mehetabel, doubt- 
fully ; ‘‘there wasn’t much, and I kept it for this even- 
ing, it’s so much easier when you're reading.” 

‘*Wecan finish it between us when you come back,” 
said her mother, and, with a lightened heart, Meheta- 
bel flew for her hood and cloak. 

Rose and Priscilla, who had gone away much burt 
at the idea of Mehetabel pleading ‘‘ engagement” to 
them, laughed heartily when they heard about the 
wafer, and parted with her in the most affectionate 
manner. 

‘* But I couldn’t tell them,” she said, regretfully, to 
Roger on the way home, “how I'd been saving my 
money to buy them each something when the shell- 
man came again; I meant to get Rose one of those 
dear little compasses in a sea-bean, and Priscilla 
bis very’ prettiest sleeve-buttons, and he came to-day, 
and——”” 

‘* Don’t make me feel like a beast with seven heads 
and ten horns!” said Roger, piteously. ‘I shall 
never see a wafer again without a feeling of positive 
loathing !” 

‘It wasn’t your fault, dear,” and she squeezed his 
arm. ‘‘ It was all beeause my forethoughts never come 
ti ] afterward.” 

When the good-nights were said, Mehetabcl put the 
box of wafers in her mother’s hand, saying: 

‘*Here’s an un-birthday present for you, Mrs. 
Mother! I don’t think wafers will be fashionable this 
winter. You mustn’t think,” she added lower, “that 
I'm converted because of—well, of the tangible things 
I’ve missed and lost to-day ; it’s notthat; it’s the feel- 
ing as if I didn’t belong to anybv:dy.” 

‘*T quite understand, my darling,” said her mother, 
kissing her again, ‘‘and I am so thankful that one day 
with the wafer has been enough!” 


SCIENCE FOR THE YOUNG. 
WHY A KEROSENE LAMP BURSTS. 
By a Civit ENGINEER. 


t IRLS, as well as boys, necd to understand about 
A kerosene explosions. A great many fatal acci- 
dents happen from trying to pour a little kerosene on 
the fire to make it kindle better, also by pouring oil 
into a lamp while it is lighted. Must persons suppose 
that it is the kerosene itself which explodes, and that 
if they are very careful to keep the oil itself from being 
touched by the fire or the light there will be no dan- 
ger. But this js not so. Ifacan or a iamp is left about 
half full of kerosene oil the oil will dry up—that is, 
‘evaporate "—a little and will form, by mingling with 
the air in the upper part, a very explosive gas. You 
cannot see this gas any more than you can see air. 
But if it is disturbed and driven out, and a blaze 
reaches it, there will be a terrible explosion, although 
the blaze did not touch the oil. There are several 
other liquids used in houses and workshops which will 
produce an explosive vapor in this way. Benzine is 
one; burning fluid is another ; and naphtha, alcohol, 
ether, chloroform may do the same thing. 

In a New York workshop lately, there was a can of 
benzine, or gasoline, standing on the floor. A boy six- 
teen years old Jighted a cigarette, and threw the burn. 
ing match on the floor close tothe can. He did not 
dream there was any danger, because the liquid 
was corked upin the can. Butthere was a great ex- 
plosion, and he was badly hurt. This aeems very 
mysterious. The probability is that the can had been 
standing there a good while and a good deal of vapor 
had formed, some of which had leaked out around the 
stopper and was hanging in a sort of invisible cloud 
over and around the can; and this cloud, when the 
match struck it, exploded. 

Suppose a girl tries to fill a kerosene lamp without 
first blowing it out. Of course the lamp is nearly empty 
or she would not care tofillit. Thisempty space is filled 
with a cloud ef explosive vapor arising from the oil in 
the lamp. When she pushes the nozzle of the can into 
the lamp at the top, and begins to pour, the oil, run- 
ning into the lamp, fills the empty space and pushes 
the cloud of explosive vapor up ; the vapor is obliged 
to pour out over tine edges of the lamp, at the top, into 
the room outside. Of coure it strikes against the blazing 
wick which the girl is holding down by one side. The 
blaze eof the wick sets the invisible cloud of vapor 
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afire, and there isan explosion which ignites the oil 
and scatters it over her clothes and over the furniture 
of the room. This is the way in which a kerosene lamp 
bursts. The same thing may happen when a girl pours 
the oil over the fire in the range or stove, if there is a 
cloud of explosive vapor in the upper part of the can, 
or if the stove is hot enough to vaporize quickly some 
of the oil as it falls. Remember that it is not the oil 
but the invisible vapor which explodes. Taking care 
of the oil will not protect you. There is no safety 
exceptintherule: Never pour oil on a lighted fire or 
into a lighted lamp. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 

My Dear Nephews and Nieces; 
HILE the big editors who sit in great arm- 
chairs on the top of the paper are talking 
about education, why shouldn't we have a ta'k about 
itin our little corner? They, I suppose, have their 
minds on colleges, and universities, and ‘ologies with 
so may crooked letters before them that you would 
find it a hard matter to speak their names, but we 
know of something better than that for us. 

Willie, there, who helped his father ‘‘ drop” corn last 
spring, now looks on the tall tasseled stalks that have 
been educated out of the little kernels he held in his 
small hand then. Minnie’s tall morning-glory vine, that 
to-day opened one of its pretty blue flowers right at her 
open window, was educated out of the little black 
seed she put in the ground last May. Let us be sure 
we are right. Here is my dictionary at my side; I 
open it at E and turn over the pages till I find Ed, 
then I turn over one page more, and about half way 
down the second column I find the word educate, and 
after it are a great many foreign words showing what 
jit means in other languages, or what words in other 
languages it has come out of, and then comes the 
meaning: bring forth,” develop.” The corn 
stalk was ‘‘ brought forth” out of the seed, wasit not ? 
In another dictionary it gives the meaning ‘to lead 
forth,” which is about the same. Now that we know 
what the word means, let us see if we are not all get- 
ting ‘‘an education” of some sort. 

About eleven years ago I saw a little baby girl in her 
cradle ; last night I heard that from that little baby 
had come quite a tall girl, very well and very pretty, 
and ‘‘the best little helper in any time of trouble and 
need you ever saw.” The tall girl eleven years old has 
been educated out of that baby girl, although she bas 
never been to college, and not much to school. 

This morning a little girl had a peach given to her. 
It was «juite a treat, for she had scarcely bad one this 
year. She came running to her brothers with it, and 
said, ‘‘ You two may share this.” She did not tell 
them it was al! she had, but her mother knew it and 
asked what ste would have. ‘‘I? Ob, I had an ap- 
ple yesterday, and I can eat that.” A very kind and 
pleasant lady took quite a step out of that little girl 
then. Out of every seed but one stalk or vine comes ; 
out of every baby boy and baby girl a great many 
start, and whether the final growth is good or bad 
depends on whick is the strongest; ana another dif- 
ference between children and garden seeds is, that you 
can trim and prune and train yourself, while the vine 
and the stalk can not. See whatI mean? Yesterday, 
when little Alice struck Agnes because she wanted the 
doll, a very ugly shoot 1n Alice grew quite a long piece. 
and when Agnes struck her back there was a sudden 
poisonous growth in her; but when older brother 
Arthur came in and took both the little girls on his 
lap and talked with them a moment, and they kissed 
each other and ran each to get her prettiest doll for 
the other, the bad stalk withered up and the beautiful 
port started forward, just as plants do after a summer 
shower. 

Every time May ke’ps a pleasant face when mamma 
forbids her going out, every time Robbie says ‘‘no,” 
when next-door Johnny asks him to run after the ice- 
cart for a bit of ice, every time any good thing is done, 
then a good and true May or Robbie is being educated 
out of the little child. 

Just imagine that out of every little baby heart are 
springing several people, and they are all running a 
race to see who shall beat and kill all the others. Here, 
Master Car), is a yellow, small headed, wrinkled-faced 
little urchin growing out of you every time you try to 
get the biggest piece of candy, and when you run to do 
mamma a favor, give up your pleasant seat by the 
window to baby brother who wants to look out, up 
comes a noble, clear-eyed, square-shouldered little 
knight, and the weazen-faced imp shrinks back. 
Now, whatever the big people say, we know that we 
begin to be educated in some way just as soon as we 
begin to look after the light with our squinting baby 
eyes, and it is not at all the question whether we get 
an education or not—whether something is jled out of 
our baby lives—but what kind of a thing 1t is that is 
educated out of us ; whether a cross, bad, lazy,misera- 
ble man or woman, or a kind, pure, earnest, happy man 


or woman is brought forth out of our lives. This very 
minute something grows ; what is it ? 

Talking about plants makes me think you will want 
to hear what Miss Thus—no, I believe she must be Mrs. 
Thus, has to say about her garden. 
affair, all dried up for want of rain. 


Dear Girla and Boys: 

I suppose by this time your gardens are gay with flowers. From 
my windows I can ree my beds of annuale, Drummond’ phior, petu- 
pias, candytuft, eweet alyesum, China and Japan pinks, mignon- 
ette, summer chrysanthemuma, zinniar, marigolds, sweet-peas, nas- 
turtinms, and many others jast coming into bloom. I have just 
been transplanting candytuft, phioz and astera for late blooming; 
there will bloom until hard froeta, and by covering nights will keep 
on 4 few daye longer. 

I hope yon will not forget to cut some of your flowers for thore 
ess fortnnate than you are. Remember the sick, no matter if you 
are not acqnainted. A gift of flowers ia always acceptable, and may 
do more good than medicine. If there is a fower mission near you 
give to them ; If not, get up one of one member at least. The more 
you cut your flowers the more you will have. Why? Becanse if 
they go to seed it takes all their strength and they soon ran ont. If 
you want to save a few seeds, eclect the first that bloom, and tie a 
bit of thread on them, so as not to lose sight of them, and then be 
generous of the rest. Oh, dear! I have had ench a time with worms 
and bogs thie year. I don’t like to take the life of anything God 
has made, but I have to shut my eyes anddo it. Every morning 
when I go out, I find some of my phiox or other sreediings that I 
have set out with eo moch care—juetso many inches apart—! find 
them cut off juet above ground at the etem, some lying on the sur- 
face, others partly dragved beneath the earth. I take astick and 
carefully stir the earth around the plart. and find a zrayieh-looking 
worm, very singgish; he does not attempt to ran away. This ie the 
fellow that has done a!) this miechief. He worke nights ard goes 
undergrourd in the daytime, taking a plant with him for a salad; if 
it is too tongh he leaves it on the ground. The oamly safety for them 
ia (the plante I mean) to take some stiff paper, ench as paper bags are 
made of, cut a strip two inches wide and long enough to reach around 
the stalk of the plant Pu+*h away the soil carefnily around the stalk. 
stand the paper on end, lap it together and put the eoll back; the 
worm cannot climb over the paper, #0 your plant is safe; but it is 
lots of work, especially when you have several hundred seed!ings, 
as I have, so I fix the choicest and let the others take their chance. 

I went oat te my pansy bed the other morning, and my pansies 
were al efigured with holea}in their petals,rome being almost 
eaten uo could not eee anything, but suspected sings. I took 
wheat bran, made little beape of it smong the roo‘ts, covered them 
with oyster ehelle tilted up a little so they could go ander them in 
the daytime (they feed at night). I looked after them early in the 
morning, and caught eome nice fat ones. If I bad been a Chinaman 
I might have eaten them. I gave them to our pet bantam, who 
appreciated them better than Iconld. If you see any.white butter- 
flies fying over your plants you may he eure they are loeking for a 
place to Jay their eggs, which will hatch ont green worms that wil! 
eat the leaves of your plants. Destroy every butterfly you an. 

Ilave you noticed that flowers have cood and bad habits, some- 
thing like children? I have found itso. There is “* Morning-glory. » 
She gets up early in the morning. (Thia is a good habit.) If you 
chance to be up very eary some morning just watch them. No 
flowers open yet, but the epiral buds are very large. See them slowly, 
silently unfold’ No hand is near, yon cannot hear the slightest 
nolae—yet there they arc, perfect flowers. Ia it not wonderful? 
What power cansea them to unfold? The same that watched over 
yon throngh the long night and brought you out well and happy to 
enjoy the “glories.” There is *‘mignonette” (little darling, the 
French call her) very plain as to face and clothes, but like some 
quict and thoughtful child who sheds perfume al! around with her 
helpful ways and kindly deeds. There is “‘ Mimosa” or sensitive 
plant—poor dear, her nerves are so delicate! Take atiny et'ck and 
tonch her the least bit, and she shrinks away ; you can fancy she says 
* Don't.” Pansy is always happy, rain or shine ; a real * water proof” 
flower. When the endden summer shower comes, and the drope 
begin to pelt her face, she bends her head meekly; when the eun 
shines again ehe lifts it emiling as before. Mies Portulaca on a 
summer day is very fine in her-crimeon or yellow silk dreras, but 
when the shower comes ehe gathers her eilk «kirt as close as pos- 
sible and sulke for the reat of the day, no matter how hot the enn 
comes ont. When most of the flowers are getting sleepy and ready 
to be tueked in their little beds, Miss Four o'clock, (the Spanish ca)! 
her *‘ belle of the night’) pata on her rerfumed rose color or white 
dress, and is ready for the evening. A little later she is joined by 
* Evening primrose "’ dressed in lovely yellow silk. Look after them 
next morning and you will find them fast asleep with their fine 
dresses all crumpled up. I could go on, bnt fear now that Aunt 


Patience lo e what she needs most to have. 
Your friend, Potty ANN Tues. 
St. Tnomas, Ont., April 23. 
Dear A ence: 


I wrote to ycu once before and you sent me a card, but I never 
saw my letter in print, so 1 thought! would try again. When I did 
not see my letter in print I was not very much disappointed, for 
mamma says you have so many to anewer. 

lam well acquainted with Amelia A.; we go tothe same echool. 
I am eleven years old, am in the next to the highest room at echool, 
take music lersone, have a little sister Mand and a dear little 
spaniel, Fritz, who is just as cute as he can be and knows everything 
L.eay to bim. 

I have only lived here two years, baving previously lived in Ohio 

May I be one of your nieces 7? 

Affectionately yours, Grace M. 


You were wise to try again. I do have a great many 
letters—none too many—and I want everyone to have 
a chance sometime. If your dog understands and 
obeys, he’s better than many children. 


MaRvow, Beauce Co. Que., March 28, 1552. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

Thank yon very much for the beantiful card. I was very much 
pleased to ree your autograph, and shal! treasure it doubly on that 
acconnt. 

I have been trying some of the puzzles and think it great fun, 
Will you please explain the method of doing the arithmetic puzzies ; 
it would be great pleasure to me to know how. 

Papa ) as taken The Christian Union ever since I can remember, 
and we!) eit very much; my brother and I gave papa the money to 
pay for b'ss tbacription, for our Christmas present, so you can see 
that we have great Interest In it this year. 

This is a great lambering country, and in the winter all the men go 
to the shanties to cut loge. 

We went to one of the shanties not long ago and thonght it great 
fan. There were two smal) windows in the place, but it was rather 
dark. Along one side was the bunk where the men sleep, covered by 


Mine isa sorry | 


one large quilt. Two stoves, along table, two benches, a few shelves 
for diehes completed the furniture, We ate om tin plates and drank 


ourtea from tincape. We stayed fora little while after dinner and 

then came home, I have one brother aged twelve, and 1 am between 
thirteen and fourteen. Give my love to Charity, end Carland 

itex that I saw a cat the other dav who would etand on the floor with 

her two front paws in the air, and bey for something to eat; when 

she get« it ehe wil! sit on the hind lev* and eat if. 

With much love to yourself and Uncle Perseveran:e, I remain, 
Your affectionate niece Menton M. 


If I can I will send you an explanation of the method 
of deciphering the arithm’tical puzzle, but as it has 
already been published in the paper, I cannot take the 
space there t» repeatit. Do» you ever feel afraid the 
lumber will be all ent down and we shall have to make 
our furniture of something else ? 


CHARITY REPORT. 


Previonsly acknowledged, ‘ #240 40 
Minnie Leaverton, ‘ ‘ 25 
Freddie and Evelyn Hewitt, 
Mra. L. D. Benton, with euit of clothes for a special 
Katie L. A. and ber brother, . ‘ | 
Total, $564 41 
Affectionately, Avni PATIENCE. 
BIBLE STUDIES. 
no. 5 


Something that brings before me di-tant ages ; a beautiful city; a 
majestic building ane divinely appointed ceremonies that were won- 
drousty significant. The object that evokes these visions was in 
ancient times of various shapes and substances, and was a conse- 
crated thing, altogether different from that of which a great Britieh 
poet speiks as a barber's shop.” 

Connected with the Bible mention are some rebellions men who 
dared to use it contrary to the will of God, and were smitten bya 
terrible jndgment. There wasasetanding monument made of that 
which they had profaned. A wicked king is also spoken of whore 
presumption was severely puni hed. Among the Egyptians the 
article seemetimes exhibits a hand a bird's beak, ete. Several Chris- 
tian bodies Dave the thing m nsec, both in America and abroad. 

What is it? 

What were some of the substances and shapes? 

To what visions do I refer? 

Who was the Britieh poet that epeaks of something by this name? 

What are the Bib’e aszociation to which I allaae ? 

What Christian bodies make use of the article ? 

What was ite significance inancienttimes? F. Burnes Smira. 


ANSWERS TO BIBLE STUDY NO. 3. 


Achau, or Achar or Chor. He purloined a Balylonish garment, 
two hundred eshekels of silver, and a wedee ot cold of fifty shekels. 
The city waa Jericho; the river, the Jordan. The Dead Sea. Joshua 
commanded Ierael. Rahab was one of our Lord’s ancestors. The 
custom was the divine appointment of testine a matter by Jot. 

The nation met with reverses in battle and the man and his family 
were stoned to death. 


PUZZLES. 


LITERARY ENIGMa, 


My whole (101 letters) ie a quotation frem an English poet. 

My 72, 54, 45, 10, 22, 97, 40, 99, 17, 92 wae the author of my whole. 

My 85, 70, 12, $0, 57, 29, 12, 79, TS, 26, 21, 6, 64, 39, 2, 34 is the name 
of hia best-known poem. 

My 94, 76, 15, 75, 67, 46 wae hie birth-place. 

My 9, 91, 98, 87, 50, 81, 73, 100, 39 wae his busirese in early life, 

My 4, 32, 24, 61, 11, 10, S4, 56, 47, 65, TT, 43, 99, 95 was a publication 
he edited. 

My 1, 8, 5, 10, 42, 5S, 61, 3, 49, 33, 19, 60, 31, 53 Is the title of a col- 
lection of his shorter work-e. 

My 56, 36, 71, 28, 95, 52, 62, 94, 86,10, 89 was one of his Intimate 
frienda, 

My 74, 41, 88, 25, 51, 101, 28, 80, 77, 9S was that friend’s well-known 
peculdarity. 

63, 38, 100, 61, 2 is the periodical which first published one of his 
most famous poems. 

My 87, 16, 49, 2, 96, 44, 63, 94, 55 wrote several eseays on his works. 

My 20, 96, 87. 27,90, 94, 50, 18, 28, 66, 56, 99, 7, 35 was a contempo- 
rary Scotch author. 

My 4S, 61, 99, 23, 59 was the contemporary editor of the ** London 
Magazine.” 

My 65, 37, 10, 36, 11, Té, 12 was the poet’s son. / 

My 53, 101, 15, 47, 100, 12, 44, 31, 63, 61, 84, 95, 14, 33, 56, 53, 8S, 14, 
52, 48 was the son's firet work. G. Cc. 

CHARADE. 


My first Is very gcod to eat ; 
My second may be your consin ; 
Mv whole will season something sweet ; 
You will not need a dozen. M. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUG. 3. 
Word-Square. — 
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AVERAGE 
BLOOMER 
INVADER 
NAPHTHQ€A 
ENDEMIC 
TERRACE 
Rectanole.— GOTHIC 
ORIOLE 
DEEPER 


Numerical Enigma..—A thing of beauty is a joy forever. 
First complete set received from James B. Dunham: others from 


Answer to puzzles for August 3, received from Frank May, 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


—President Arthur was in New York the greater part of 
last week. 

—The Tsar of Russia has dispensed with an escort while 
driving or walking. 

—A Bridgeport doctor is trying to cure a woman of the 
peculiar habit of eating castile soap. 

—The House of Lords and the House of Commons bare 
both adjourned till the 24th of October. 

—Sir Garnet Wolseley, the English general, has assumed 
command of the campaign at Alexandria. 

—China has had a very hot summer, the thermometer 
reaching 108 degrees in the shade at Pekin. 

—The Prince and Princess of Wales have gone over to the 
Continent by advice of the Prince's physician. 

—Benjamin Harvey Hill, United States Senator, died Wed- 
ncsday, Aug. 16 at Atlanta, Georgia, aged 59. 

—The poplation of Athens, Ala., is 8,000, and its valuation 
=8,000.000 —a thousand dollars to each inbabitant. 

—The original score of Mendelssohn's ‘St. Paul” was sold 
the other day at Leipsic for more than one thousand dollars. 

—Mises Florence Marryat, the Engilsh novelist, has gone 
on the stage, and appeared at Southampton as Lady Jane 
in Patience.” 

—The public sale of the Hamilton Palace art treasures is 
at length concluded. It lasted seventeen days and the amount 
realized was £397,539 16s. 

—All the stars and insignia of the decorations bestowed on 
Eapoleon III. by other sovereigns are about to be sold 
among the Frenche rown jewels. 

—Several diamond® have been recently found in North 
Carolina, and one was taken from the bed of acreek near 
Danbury lately, valued at $7,000. 

—The Association of American Bankers assembled at 
Saratoga, New York, last week, transacted business and 
elected officers for the ensuing year. 

—The new West Shore Railroad along the Hudsor River is 
gaining a murderous reputation. Ten men were killed last 
week within three days, and accidents are happening daily. 

—Borneo, the Sooloo Islands, and the whole Philipine 
Archipelago are striken with the cholera plague, and all 
vessels reaching foreign ports from these places are quaran- 
tined. 

—A tornado paseed through central Maine last week, in- 
flicting great damage to property at Bangor and Brewer. 
The storm was the most severe which has ever visited 
Maioe. 

—Still another assassination in Ireland. This time sub- 
Constable Edward Brown was shot through the right lung 
at Parsonstown, Kiug’s County. The assassin escaped after 
firing four ehots. 

—‘*The Pirates of Penzance” have smuggled over sixty 
thousand dollars for their chiefs Gilbert and Sullivan, and 
Strauce’s ‘‘ Merry War" has realized two hundred and fifty 
thousand for him. 

—A terrible outrage has just heen reported from county 
Galway, Ireland. John Joyce, a farmer, with his wife, mother 
and daughter, were all murdered in their beds on the morning 
of Friday, August 18. 

—A family of eight Arabs recently arrived at Castle Gar- 
den, New York, fugitives from Alexandria. They were in 
the city at the time of the maseacre, but fied before the bom- 
bardment by the British fleet. 

—The “*‘ Washington oak,’ at Monnt Vernon, under which 
President Washington was wont to recline after the heat and 
labors of the day, was destroyed by lightning very recently 
and a valuable historic relic is thus removed. 

—Frank A. Smith, a Harvard sophomore twenty-two years 
of age, died last week from the effects of a pistol shot re- 
ceived at the hands of Sergeant Kelly, of Fort Popham, near 
Bath, Me. Kelly claims the shooting was accidental. 

—The Privy Council of Liverpool served a rentence of 
death on five Colorado beetles found on board the steamer 
** Wisconsin ” just in from New York. The bodies of the un- 
fortunate criminals were ordered to be sent on to London. 

—Serious trouble is anticipated with the Sicux Indians, 

who demand the removal of Agent McGillicuday, and that 
their grievances be made right. Four tbonsand young war- 
riore are said to be eager for battle, and Red Cloud himeelf is 
angry. 
--A laboring man of Albany, N. Y., has been in the habit 
of sleeping with his right arm under him. The other morn- 
ing he awoke to discover that his arm was paralyzed, and a 
surgeon tells him that itis doubtful if he ever regains the 
use of it. 

—The change in price of tuition at Wellesley College from 
#250 to $275, bas not had any effect to diminish applications. 
Every nook and corner is already full for Fall, and the Pres- 
ident is scouring the country about for boarding places for 
extra pupils. 

—Professor Esemarch, a distinguished German surgeon, 
bas published a dissertation on the treatment of the wound 
of President Garfield, who, the professor maintains, would 
have been alive but for the injudicious an ignorant treatment 
he received, 

—A farmer near Montreal haseued the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals for having imported epar- 
rows. He declares that they have already eaten up thirty 
acres of barley, des.royed his potatoes, and made havoc with 
his early vegetables. 

—A convict says he was sent to prison for being dishonest, 
and yet he is compelled every day to cut out pieces of paste- 
board which are put between the soles of the cheap shoes 
made there, and palmed off on the innocent public as leather. 
—(Philadelphia News. 

—Congrees has appropriated . $20,000 to erect electric 


‘lights at Hell Gate. There will be two skeleton iron towers 


200 feet high, and each tower will have a light of 20,000 
candle power, the full force of which can be concentrated 
upon the most dangerous part of the passage. 

—‘* How many tenses are there ?” asked the teacher of the 
boy. ‘‘Seven,” answered the boy, ‘‘the present, the per- 
fect, the imperfect, the pluperfect, the first future, the second 
future, and the Oscar Wilde.” ‘* Why,” asked she, ‘‘ what 
tense ishe ‘*‘Ob,” replied the boy, ‘* he’s intense.”’ 

—White and Stokes, the publishere, New York, have 
brought suit against the Manhattan Elevated Railway, to 
determine whether it isa common carrier. The company 
refused to carry a box of stationery for White and Stokes 
who thereby suffered damages amounting to #150, whence 
the euit. 

—Three Jersey infants, aged eleven, ten, and seven years, 
have been arrested for breaking intoa saloon aud making off 
with all the Jiquor and segars they could carry, and whatever 
change they could get hold of. A seven year old burglar isa 
sad and humiliating comment on the education and care of 
young children in America. 

—Six young southern girls are taking a tramp across the 
mountains of North Carolina, on foot, a distance of six or 
seven hundred miles, much of it through wild and uninhabit- 
ed regions. They carry hammocks in their knapsacks and 
are ready to camp out at night. Three are Virginians and 
three are Marylanders; the oldest is twenty and the youngest 
seventeen. 

—The wife of a resident in Cambridge, Mass., during the 
past week bought sume chickens of a man that had knocked 
atthe kitchen door. ‘‘ How can I let you know if I want any 
more ?" she said as the vendor was about todepart. ‘ Oh,”’ 
he re} lied, ‘‘ just address a letter to Elmwood to Professor 
Lowell, Minister to England, and I shall get it... The man 
was Mr. Lowell's gardener. 

--In Russia they have thirty-three railroad schools for em- 
ployes who thereby gain sufficient education to be intrusted 
with the higher places. Three years is the course required, and 
In some cases a ‘‘ practice course” of twoyears. The oldest 
was founded in 1874 and has twenty-five graduates in rail- 
road service. The idea should recommend iteelf to American 
railroad companies. 

—The inhabitants of Corea are already beginning to ap- 
preciate the advantages of the new treaty with America, and 
do not hesitate to investigate whatever interests them in the 
appearance of a white-man. One of them with perfect good 
will and unabashed manner went up to agentieman on board 
the ‘‘ Monocacy,” ‘pulled his mustache toexamine it, and 
then coolly took a tootbpick out of his hand, which he pock- 
eted and strode away.” 

—A humorous incident of the bombardment of Alexandria 
is recorded. A gentleman wrote a note to Admiral Seymour 
saying that a shell belonging to the “‘Inflexible”’ was in the 
drawing room of his house, and requesting its removal. The 
cuptain of the ‘‘ Inflexible”’ found that the shell had not ex- 
ploded, and he instructed half a dozen seamen to remove it. 
The seamen placed the shell in a feather bed, rolled it down 
stairs and conveyed it back to the ship. 

—Bishop Lafleche, of Montreal, is emulating Savonuarola 
in his zeal azainst frivolity and worldliness. Although he 
has not yet ordered the burning of a pyramid of vanities, he 
has forbidden the ladies of his parish to continue the wear- 
ing of ‘‘frizzes,” ‘‘ bangs,” and other ornamental hair 
work. The female portion of the community are therefore 
considerably agitated, and are anxiously wondering which 
of their pet follies will be prohibited next. 

—The Thirteen Club of New York is a group of gentle- 
men who act in defiance of the superstition that thirteen is an 
unlucky number. Last week they had adinner at which the 
number of guests was a multiple of thirteen—thirty-nine 
being at table. There were thirteen toasts, thirteen speeches, 
thirteen courses, and the bi]] of fare was printed on a card 
shaped like a coffin lid with thirteen screws in it. They 
ought to have had a skull for a drinking cup and blood for 
wine. 

—George R. Roseeter, LL. D., Professor of Mathematics in 
Marietta College, died suddenly, July 20, after an illness of 
four days, at the age of 58. He was a graduate of the college 
and had long been engaged in the werk of instruction. His 
influence over young men was remarkable, and he was held 
jn the highest esteem by all who knew him. For the coming 
year instruction in this department will be given by Mr. 
Oscar II. Mitchell, of the class of 1875, who has been studying 
mathematics the last few years at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. 

—The London *‘ World” savagely criticises the manner in 
which society gushes over Cetewayo, the Zalu king, now in 
London. It calle hima gormandizing black savage. He 
had scarcely landed,” it says, ‘‘ before a young lad, preserted 
him with a valuable locket, and all Southampton was want- 
iog to clasp his enormous paw.” London * Truth " takes a 
different tack, aud says: ‘‘ There is something traly pathetic 
in the spectacle of a dethroned monarch making a pilgrimage 
to the land of his corquerors.” All very nice, but when one 
thinks of what the Zulu war cost England, and of the flower 
of British youth slainin Zaluland, the pathetic strain seems 
the wrong oue for a British journal. 

—A lady just from the South tells of a stylish wedding of 
colored persons. The groom was a short, thin specimen of bu- 
manity, the bride immense and robust. Asthe pair sailed up 
the aisle of the church, with a train that swept away in the 
rear like the tail of a comet, the choir sang with all the race 
fervor, ‘‘ Broad am de road that leads to death," to the great 
amusement of the few whites privileged to be present. This, 
however, is equaled by the experience of a country pastor's 
wife, not far away, who was requested to play a wedding 
march at a funeral, the mourners knowing no difference be- 
tween itand adirge. At a recent wedding in Hampshire 
County the bymn, ‘‘ Sister, thou wast mild and lovely,” was 
sung as specially fitting the occasion.—[Boston Journal. 


—Few people know how many New Yorkers have ‘large 
sums of money invested in laces. Mrs. Cyrus Ficld has a 
point lace dress worth many thousand dollara. There are as 
many as @ bundred choice pieces of point de Venise in this 
city, which is the oldest of ail the point laces. Mrs. John 
Jacob Astor once lent to an exhibition for a charitable paur- 
pose eix pieces of seventeenth century point de Venise, be- 
sides beautiful specimens of point d’siguille, point coupe, 
French point and point de Genes. She has some lovely 
pleces of Louis XV. Malines lace and seventeenth century 
English point. Mrs. 8. L. M. Barlow has a large quantity of 
beautiful old lace. Mrs. Hamilton Fish and Mrs. Jay have 
Venetian point flounces. It is the lace with some history or 
romance connected with it that one hears the most of. Mrs. 
Frederic Stevens has two pieces of lace made for Marie An- 
toinette by the Republic of Venice. Mra. August Belmont has 
@ great deal of handsome lace—several pieces of rose point, 
avd a veil of raised Venetian point that is about three hundfed 
years old. 


RELIGIOUS NEWS. 


BRITISH NOTES. 


—The Rey. Harry Jones, the well-known Broad Church 
clergyman of the metropolis, was entertained at dinrer in 
the Abion Hotel before his leaving London. This in iteelf is 
nothing very notable, but the compary that assem led to do 
bim honor renders it remarkable. Mr. Jones is broader even 
then Mr. Haweis. The High Chanceilor of Piccadilly pre- 
tided, and the company included Professor Tyndall, Cyrus 
Field, Holman Hunt, Dr. Russell Reynolds, and other 
celebrated and representative men. 

—Cardinal McCabe, of Dublin, said the other day to 600 
representatives of the united confraternaties of Dublin that 
the hideous atrocities perpetrated in their midst were black- 
ening the fair fame of Ireland, and reddening the soll with the 
blood of her own children, and worse than that—if anything 
could be worse—documents were written to palliate the dread 
crimes which must sooner or later arouse God's indignation 
against the nation. It was for those whom he was addressing 
to teach the young that sin could receive vo toleration, that 
there could be nopalliation for crime. Secret societies were 
rife in the country, and the unhappy youth who joined them, 
if he should escape havingto commit dreadful crimes, only 
escaped through the merciful providence of God ; but whether 
he took part in them or not he wasresponsible for them. Theee 
words are clear, strong and specific, but if the parish priest 
and his curate influence their flocks in favor of the very 
socicties and crimes which the Cardinal denounces his words 
are idle, and will do no good. 

—As an evidence of the growing liberality of the mem- 
bers of the Established Church of Scotland, one of them has 
invited a member af the Evaugelical Union body to occupy 
his pulpit on the fast day, probably the first instance of the 
kind since the founding of the latter denomination. 


—The Rev. Edward White of London, one of the leaders 
of the Conditional Immortality party, has just complained 
that Mr. Spurgeon’s refusal to listen to that doctrine had 
formed a more serious obstruction to ite popular diffusion than 
that of any other living man during the last twenty years. 
Mr. Spurgeon cheerfully assumes the responsibility of such 
opposition, and regrets that Mr. White should teach such a 
miechievous doctrine, aud that so many should follow him 
in it. 

—On the invitation of the Vicar, a thousand members of 
the Salvation Army attended service in the parish church of 
Oldbam on Sunday last. The clergy of the Established 
Church are doing all they can to conciliate the respect and 
friendship of the Army, and Primate Tait has sent General 
Booth a cheek for £5. 

—The Rey. J. 8. Exell, editor of the ‘‘ Pulpit Commentary” 
and the ‘‘ Homeletical Monthly,” has received the degree of 
M. A. from Darham University in recognition of his services 
in connection with Biblical literature and exegesis. Mr. 
Exell was a Wesleyan minister till the Conference of 1881, 
when he resigned to take orders in the Established Church. 
This step was necessary for various reasons. It gave him 
more time for literary work, and also gave more prestige to 
the periodicals which he conducts. 

— Dr. Watt's reply to Dr. Robertson Smith has reached a 
third edition, and the demand for it is as great as ever. The 
Moderator ofthe Irish General Assembly referred to this fact 
with considerable pleasure and pride in his inaugural speech 
at the recent meeting of that body. 

—The Rey. John Smith Moffat, son of the venerable and 
celebrated African missionary, Dr. Moffat, has been ap- 
pointed a magistrate by the Cape government. Another 
illustration of the truth of the Bible. ‘‘ Those that honor 
me I will honor,” here and now. It is verified to the “ third 
and fourth generation,’’ and will be, for in these things the 
changes not. 

—The Methodist Conference of Ireland met this year in 
Belfast, under the preeidency of the Rev. Dr. George Osborn, 
of London. The President of the British Wesleyan Confer- 
ence always presides over the Irish body. The first Confer- 
erce held in Belfast was in 1827; and Richard Watson was 
President and Jabez Bunting his companion from England. 
Four ministers died during the sittings of the Conference 
this year. Onecf these, Prof. W. P. Appelbe, attended the 
Conference for four days. On the fourth day he returned 
home unwell, and in a few hours passed away to the rest and 
recompense of heaven. He was a ripe scholar and a distin- 
guished graduate of Trinity College, Dublin. An increase 
of more than two hundred members was reported as having 
been added during the year. 

—The Rev. “harles Garret, of Liverpool, was elected Presi- 
dent by a considerable majority. The Presbyterians and 
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- of which, the Central Institute, the entire work will be 
unified and directed. As set forth in the prospectus, 
this college ‘“‘will Le supplied with laboratories ix 
which the most delicate operations may be carried on; 
with workshops in which the various branches of me- 
chanical and electrical engineering will be taught; 
with studios in which applied art may be practiced, 
and with lecture-theaters and class-rooms in which 
the principles of science will be explained.” The esti- 
mated cost of the building is $370,000, and of the 
fitting and furnishing $109,000. The institute maintains, 
at present, classes in technical chemistry and physics, 
trade classes and art classes; grants aid to other insti- 
tutions, and conducts annual cxaminations for local 
classes organized in accordance with its rules. The 
art classes of the institute comprise modeling, design, 
wood-engraving, china-decoration, and drawivg and 
painting from life; they numbered at the last report 
119 students, including both sexes. The income of the 
institute for the year ending March 13, 1882, was 
£24,447, 163. 8d., or nearly $120 000 ; the outlay author- 
ized for the ensuing year is £13,500, about $67,500. 

There are several institutions in vur country having 
liké with the London Institute—Cooper Union 
will occur ose familiar with that noble benefac- 
tion—but with us these enterprises have been left to 
individual benevolence instead of being treated as an 
- essential part of our industrial system. Why should 
our policy in these matters be less positive and liberal 
than that of England or France? 


EXAMINATION PAPERS. 
By a Sonoor TEACHER. 


es HAT a piece of work is man! How noble in 
reason! How infinite in faculties!” 

So sings the poet, and after perusing a few examina- 
tion papers in common school branches, belonging to 
- pupils of both sexes between the ages of fourteen and 
seventeen, we heartily tndorse the sentiment. The 
blind determination to answer the question entirely 
_ Tegardless of personal knowledge, the ingenious com- 
binations of words irrespective of ideas, and the re- 
markable results in the shape of answers, all compel 
our admiration and applause. 

Who could help being convinced on receiving the 
information that ‘‘The Atlantic Plain is cooler than that 
of the Pacific because the equalizing confluence of the 
winds are from the Arctic Ocean; ” or, who would not 
be pleased to learn that ‘‘ North America has a con- 
stitutional climate,” and ‘‘South America has no 
sandy waist like Africa.” We feel very glad that the 
present incumbent possesses a powerful physique 
when we learn that ‘‘ when the President is unable to 


discharge the powers and duties of said office, the- 


same shall discharge on the Vice-President;” and 
again that *‘ The said office shall dissolve on the Vice- 
President.” Queer elections those, when ‘‘The votes 
shall be transmitted and sealed to the seat of govern- 
ment of the United States.” 

How noble man can be out of reason is seenin the 
statement that ‘‘The longest diameter of the earth is 
8,000 miles and the difference between the long and 
short diameters is 18,000 miles.” A good speller is 
born rather than made, so we hurry over that branch 
with only a word in passing ; we will hear it ameaditaly 
(immediately). What pieces of work are not men, but 
these replies : 

What words double their final letters on the addi- 
tion of a suffix beginning with a vowel ? 

** Words of one syllable preceded by a single con- 
stant, proceeded by a single vowel after que.” 

What provision is made in the Constitution in case 
the President cannot fulfill the duties of his office ? 

‘* For the case of removal of the President from office 
in case of death, resignation, or inability discharged 
of the powers and the duties of this sad office, the same 
shall fall upon the President, and Congress may pro- 
vide for the power of death, resignation or inability 
of both, Congress shall declared what officer shall then 
act as President.” | 

The Mormon question is settled for us, for ‘*The 
Latter-Day Saints are a sect of ‘lunatics who un- 
der Smith practised polygamy as part of their religion 
in Utah.” 

The Constitution gives the House of Representatives 
the power of choosing the President; but when? 
**When the right of search shall devolve upon the 4th 
of March, Sunday excepted, the House shall choose 
the President of the U. 8.”; and we see to what a low 
political plane our country has fallen by the fact that 
**The Speaker of the House may Lecome President in 
case of removal from office for disorderly conduct.” 

**Simple proportion is proportion that can be easily 
solved,” said one boy; and he was right. But “A 
sound mind in a sound body” is both orthodox and 
common sense; possibly such a state of things is 
possible when ‘‘The cerebrum is in the eye,” or 
:*The cerebrum and cerebellum are parts of the 


slimentary canal,” but we tremble for the race on 


‘reading that “‘A person takes food into his mouth 


and he chews it up with his teeth, and then it passes 
into the larynx, then into the trachea, then into the 
pharynx and the bronchia and the oesophagus and the 
lungs, and then isto the gullet, and then into the 
stomach. In the stomach is the gastric juice which is 
a milky fluid called chyme; the pharnyx is the albu- 
men.” Truly, ‘‘ What a piece of work is man” é de, 
as the result of such a digestion ! 


EDUCATION FOR FARMERS. 
By Henry E. Avorn, 
Of Houghton Farm. 

HERE is an allegation of long standing that in the 
good old times, when every farmer had a big fam- 
ily of children, the smart boys were picked out to send 
away from home. Of them were made ministers, law- 
yers and doctors, according to the ability of parents to 
send sons to co.lege, or they went to the towns and 
cities and entered business. The one or two unfortu- 
nates remaining at home were taught to “‘ farm it,” as 
their fathers had before them, and finally became own- 
ers of the old homestead or dividedit. Rarely wasthe 
eldest son trained to receive taste or title for the 
paternal acres ; this may have resulted from the inher- 
erent American dislike to all doctrines of primogeni- 
ture, and may have been the effect of a feeling, too 
general, to make of the first-born something better 
than a farmer. Such a course differs widely from the 
modern ideas of natural selection and the survival of 
the fittest, and the wonder is that the new generation 
of farmers, under this system, were capable of holding 

their own. 

Nevertheless, farmers thus chosen, and prepared for 
their vccation chiefly by ‘‘thumb rule,” were happy, 
prosperous and respected, reared large families in their 
turn, and sent to the academy and college the sons who 
were not to be farmers. It was long regarded as edu- 
cation enough for a farmer to be taught to handle 
tools and cattle, and to attend the district school a few 
weeks in the winter for a few years, till he could master 
**the three Rs,” but little more. 

All this was consistent with times past. There were 
in those days eloquent and effective. preachers who 
never Opencd a lexicon or entered a college, and suc- 
cessful doctors never in a professional school. 

But times have changed. On every side a higher 
standard of education and technical training is now 
required. American farmers of the present day, al- 
though feeling the lack of early advantages, are a read- 
ing and thinking class. They are the last men to ‘‘call” 
a minister not a scholar and theologian, and they insist 
upon family physicians of thorough medical education. 
Even the neighborhood ‘‘cow doctor,” so long an ora- 
cle in the rural districts, has lost hie prestige, and the 
intelligent owners of valuable domestic animals seek 
the services of a regularly educated veterinarian. 
Men endeavor to give their sons a better preparation 
for their chosen calling than they themselves received. 
I know a skillful dentist whose practice is extended 
and lucrative, and who ‘picked up” ali he knows of 
his profession ; but the sons, intended to succeed him 
in business, are given a liberal education, completed 
by a course at the best dental college. In agriculture. 
it is the same, although farmers are the jast to realize 
the change in regard to their own calling. They are a 
most conservative class, and but just beginning to ap- 
ply to themselves and their children the lessons of the 
world’s progress. 

When this wasa new country, upon virgin soil, 
holding the stored fertility of ages, a maximum of 
muscle and a minimum of brains produced a generéus 
living on the farm. Not so, now. The conditions of 
agriculture upon the greater part of our farms have so 
changed that a minimum cf muscle and a maximum 
of brains is the requisite for a successful and progress- 
ive farmer. This necessitates a new and higher course 
of training; a higher education is needed to fit one for 
farming as a business. The farmer must apply to 
himself, and to the son or sons to succeed him, a 
standard similar to that by which he measures the 
qualifications of his doctor and hié minister. It is un- 
fortunate that farmers are so slow in doing this. No 
one ever heardof a physician fresh from his schools and 
books heing sneered at as a “‘book-doctor.” On the 
contrary, all doctors without a complement of book- 
learning, scientific training, are shunned, and denomi- 
nated ‘‘quacks.” Yetvery recently itwas common for 
farmers of the olden style to look with pity, if not sus- 
picion, upon those who studied agriculture as a science 
and undertook its practice with a progressive spirit, and 
to call such ‘‘book-farmers.” Happily such errors are 
passing away; book-farmers, well-educated farmers, 
are making themselves felt, winning respect and finding 
an appreciation of their enterprise. Let us hope the time 


is not distant when book-farmers, in the best sense, 


shall bein the majority. Then, perhaps, “ quacks” 
will be found in farming. The fact is, at present, 


quack-farmers are too plenty and book-farmers too 
few. 

A demand has arisen, and is increasing, for a higher 
education for farmers and the next question is, Of what 
shall it consist? When one comes to consider or 
describe a comprehensive agricultural education, a big 


subject is presented. Agriculture is at once a science | 


and anart. ‘Practice with Science” is, therefore, a 
good precept for its student, and it is well to keep fresh 
Davy's excellent definition of science a3 ‘‘ refined ccm- 
mon sense.” The educated farmer must be able to keep 
pace with the advance of modern science and discern 
wherein its developments may be brought to his aid. 
He should be a better chemist than his doctor or his 
druggist, a better botanist than either, and should be 
acquainted with geology, mineralogy, entomology and 
somewhat with meteorology. He should be as good a 
business man as his grocer or his banker ; especially he 
must know how to buy and to sell. He must under- 
stand the physical powers, know the value and strength 
of materials, and be a pretty good mechanic, if not an 
engineer. He should be able to do plaia surveying 
and leveling, and to manage a microscope. The use- 
fulness of Latin, elementary at least, as an aid to the 
study of natural history is well appreciated, and 
America is still so slow in scientific matters that the 
ability tu read French and German adds much to 
one’s capacity in this line of study. A farmer needs 
as accurate knowledge of anatomy and physiology 
as a physician, though it be ina different and wider 
field ; he needs to be something of a lawyer to know 
what trees he may cut and when he may shoot a wood- 
chuck or take a trout on his own farm, and he needs 
a fair share of his minister's theology and faith, to 
fully appreciate the mysteries and the beauties of crea- 
tion, the grandeur of nature and natural Jaws, and to 
truly love and honor the vocation which above all 
others brings man into close communion with God. 
In short, it is safe to assert that no human occupatio: 
requires so long a course and wide a range of study, to 
comprehensively fit a person for its intelligent and 
profitable pursuit, as agticuiture. There ‘s, besides, 
thé necessity for practice, or the apprenticeship part 
of learning the art. 

This presentation of the subject should not discour- 
age noralarm. There are partial courses and short 
cuts to successful special farming as well as to the bar 
and the pulpit. A half loaf is better than no bread, 
and in some cases does as wellas a whole one. We 
are not considering the training needed to make a 
plowman, or a teamster, a mower, or milker, or 
ditcher, but the making. of a farmer, in the broadest 
sense. Education, requiring time and money and 
ambition and brains, solid, substantial study and drill, 
will be meat and bread to the farmers of the next 
century, and of these many are now alive. 

When the question is raised, how farmers are to pro- 
vide themselves and their children with any consider- 
able part of the educatidn indicated, a new field for dis- 


cussion is opened, manifestly too wide to be gone over. 


in this paper. Only a few hints can be given. The 
farmers of the present generation can do much toward 
making up for the lack of opportunities in the past by 
availing themselves of those of the present. They 
should first work less and read and think more. It 
pays to “‘hire hands,” and save a head, on the farm. 
Make time, too, by a freer use of the best labor-saving 
implements, and devote the time’ saved to reading 
more of the agricultural and general literature of the 
day, watching and studying the work of private and 
public experimenters in agriculture, attending lectures 
and meetings within reach which bear upon farming 
or relate to the public welfare. As for the children, 
the step of first importance is to teach every one, from 
the beginning, that an education is an essential part 
of liviog. The habits and powers of observation and 
manipulation—invaluable adjuncts to any practical 


education—may be cultivated at home; nowhere Let- . 


ter than ona farm. Bont as the intellectual training 
will require absence from home, and eost money, 4 
school fund should be begun for every child as soon 
as it is old enough to know what money is (or sooner), 


and the child should be taught and assisted to con- . 


tribute. Give the girl some poultry, or bees, or small 
fruits to care for and own, with their increase and 
profits. These and other farm departments require 
labor and thought well suited to the girls. Give the 
boy acalf, a pig or a sheep, or an acre of land, for 
his own, and in time make him a partner on the farm, 
securing to him the fruits of his labor. The parents 
must help, of course, but by some such systematic 
effort people of very moderate means may provide, in 
successive years, funds ample to start sons and 
daughters on a course of higher education than most 
agricuitural neighborhoods can supply. And if only 
started, or helped along, instead of having all ex- 
penses paid, thus forcing the student to work his way 


to some extent, all the better. Almost every educa- — 


tional institution now affords its students means of 


partial support. And the education which » boy oF 
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a girl secures by working for it is the kind that wears 
the best. The will is first needed, in parents and 
child: ‘* Where there’s a will, there’s a way.” 


SOME GREAT MUSIC SCHOOLS. 


CHOOLS of music are among the most ancient in- 
stitutions in the world, dating far back into early 
Egyptian history. St. Ambrose, in a.p. 374, and Bt. 
Gregory, in ‘590, formed schcols for the training of 
children in music. The letter of the Emperor Julian 
concerning the foundation of his conservatory still ex- 
ists. Init he expresses his wish that well-born lads 
be chosen as pupils; that they shall be well provided 
with corn, wine, money, oil and clothes; that great 
prizes and rewards should-be given; and that Dioscur- 
us, the music-teacher, should work with great energy 
to bring them forward. Guido d’Arezzo founded 
some excellent singing-schools at Rome, about a. D. 
1050, in which sight-singing was wonderfully advanced. 

The next great Conservatories of the world were 
founded at Naples. The first of these was begun 
in 1496 by John Tuictor. The chapel schools, which 
were the result of the ecclesiastical conservatories 
above described, still existed all over Italy, but 
Tuictor’s music school was in reality the first Conserv- 
atory of Music in the modern sense. This school soon 
died, but was followed by several others, four exist- 
ing simultaneously, each one having a uniform of its 
own, and being again of the semi-orphan-asylum type 
above described. At one of these—San Onofrio—and 
in the Ospedaletto in Venice (a similar institution), in 
the years 1744 and 1759 the great Parpora taught sing- 
ing, and from these old institutions ceme many of the 
greatest of the Italian composers and singers. Two 
other European conservatories must yet be mentioned. 
The Leipsic Conservatorium was founded April 1, 1843, 
by Mendelssohn, whose entire conception it was. The 
King of Saxony granted 20,000 thalers to the scheme, 
and the accommodations—very cramped—were allowed 
by the town. Mendelssohn was the chief, and gathered 
around him such teachers as Hauptmann, Schumann, 
F. David, Moschelles, Brendel, Gade, Plaidy, Richter, 
etc. The Conservatoire of Paris sprang from the Ecole 
Royale de Chant, which began April 1, 1784. The 
first and most important worker for its establishment 
was Sarrette. The Government has always subsidized 
it, and its library and museum are points of the 
greatest interest to the musician in Paris.. To write 
the history of this institution, or to mention in 
detail the various English, Spanish, French, and 
Russian institutions, would require a volume 
in itself. In like manner the history of American 
Conservatories of Music is a theme quite too large for 
our limited space. Besides those in connection with 
some of our colleges, there are notable Conservatories 
of Music at St. Louis, Cincinnati, Boston, and New 
York. In the latter city there are three: the New 
York College of Music, under Mr. Louis Alexander ; 
the Grand Conservatory of Music, under Mr. Ernst 
Eberhard ; and the New York Conservatory of Music. 
under Mr. 8. N. Griswold. Of the three the last was 
established in 1865, and is now seventeen years old. 
Its records for that time show alist of not less than 
10,000 pupils, who have come under the instruction of 
a corps of professors and teachers, in many if not 
every instance, graduates of foreign conservatories. 
European methods and the traditions of the best 
schools are thus taught in the various departments, 
each of which is under the direction of a cultured 
artist. Every department of vocal and instrumental 
music is represented in its curriculum, and the mod- 
ern eo and the fine arts have also a large 
amount of attention given them. So far as America 
is concerned, however, the Hub has the honor of 
maintaining the oldest, and we believe also the largest 
and best-endowed Conservatory of Music in the land. 
It was founded twenty-nine years ago by Dr. Eben 
Tourjée at Greenwich, R. L, where it was chartered 
in 1859. The founder soon after visited Europe, en- 
tered as a pupil in foreign conservatories, and brought 
back to America the leading features of some of the 
best schools of Germany, France and Italy. In 1867 
the conservatory was removed to Boston, and since 
that time has been growing steadily. It recently gave 
its one thousandth concert, and during its last term had 
197 students. Its total number of students since its 
foundation is near 30,000. 

The difficulties of a Conservatory in America are 
vastty different from those of Europe. Pupils come 
from very distant States ; they are obliged to live in a 
large city; there is a difficulty in procuring suitable 
homes or opportunities of practice. To meet these 
difficulties the New England Conservatory of Music has 
recently become possessed of a permanent home for 
the arta 2s of its pupils. This consists of a large edifice 

seven stories high, with dome, and occupying very 
nearly an entire square of streets. In this building the 
students (such as may desire it) are to be lodged and 


lecture-rooms, a great number of instruction rooms, 
well ventilated dormitories, a gymnasium, reading 


| room, library, and museum, are within its walls. Its 


course of studies will be diverse, as those of Vassar 
or Wellesley, some being elective, some obligatory. 
The institution includes schools of Composition, Mus- 
ical History, Orchestration, Oratory, Dramatic Action, 
Languages, Fine Arts, English Branches, etc., as well 
as departments for the study af all technical details of 
music. Such an institution can hardly fail to give a 
much more liberal turn to the heretofore oné-sided edu- 
cation of musicians. 

In concluding we may briefly give a table of the 
dates of the foundation of the chief modern Conserva- 
tories, some of which lack of space has forbidden us to 
name: The Conservatoire, Paris, was organized in 1795 ; 
Milan, 1808; Prague, 1810; Vienna, 1817; The Royal 
Academy of Music of London, 1822; TheConservatory 
of Liege, 1827 ; Madrid, 1831; Brussels, 1832; Leipsig, 
1848; Royal Irish Academy of Music, Dublin, 1848 ; 
Berlin, 1850; Cologne, 1850; Stuttgart, 1857; New 
England Conservatory, 1859; The Institute of Fiorence; 
1860; The London Academy of Music, 1861; Peters- 
burg, 1862; College of Organists, London, 1864; New 
York Conservatory, 1865; Turin, 1866; Moscow, 1866; 
Trinity College, London, 1872; Royal. Normal College 
forthe Blird, London, 1872; Musical Association, 
London, 1874; National Training School, London, 
1874; St. Cecilia, Rome, 1877; St. Marcello, Venice, 
1877. MUSICIAN. 


EDUCATION IN BUSINESS LIFE. 


By Lawson VALENTINE.! 


I have a boy about thirteen or fourteen years old who knows how 
to write, who can figure a little, knows the first principles of arith- 
metic and about as much geography as you expect a boy of that age 
to learn at the average school; a bright, smart, energetic, pushing 
lad who wants to make a business man of himeelf, and 1 want to 
make a basiness man of him. The question is, Whatehallido? I 
should know what to do if I wished to make a lawyer of him, or if I 
desired to make a minister of him, but how am I to make a business 
man of him? INQUIRING FRIEND. 


'N the first place I should try to discover if he had 
any bent. If he had one I should give that free 
play. In the absence of a bent, I should see if I could 
discover what he had an aptitude for, an inclination 
toward. I should give him, with proper limitations, 
absolute choice of employment, and try to impress 
upon him the fact that his success depended more on 
how he did, after choosing his work, than on the partic- 
ular kind of work chosen. I should lead him along by 
showing what I could of different employments, and 
do the best I could to discover, and help him to dis- 
cover, what pursuit he was best fitted for mercantile, 
professional], mechanical or agricultural. Having de- 
termined upon an employment, then I would seek to 
give him every opportunity to quality himself in his 
work. 

The matter of physical health, animal strength, is 
worthy of and deserves more attention than it now re- 
ceives. Thatis only one of the elements. One must not 
over-estimate or attach too much importance to it, 
but this is one of the factors, and an important one, 
worth looking after. It is one of the foundation stones. 
Therefore, assuming that the boy is well grounded 
in the three R’s, I would try to give him, as a second 
step in the education, a certain amount of farm experi- 
rience, or training that would be healthy in the direc- 
tion of profitable gymnastics, or akin to that; or I 
should be glad to have him take hold of any mechanical 
work. In connection with and after the three R’s, in 
an educational way, he would haveto get a knowledge 
of men and things, and I should value that kind of 
training quite as much as I should a going through 
the high school—I mean for. the practical duties of 
life and the practical work that we are supposing this 
boy to be going at. 

Then the importance of home training cannot be over- 
estimated. Iam inclined to think that, ninety-nine 
times out of a hundred, the fathers and mothers look 
to the merchant to do what they have neglected to do 
for their own boy. They say, You are to take a hun- 
dred boys, among a like number of men, and do for 
them what we have not done for our two sons ina 
family of six, with nothing else to do, and under our 
own eye all the time. I recollect what a boy who 
came to us once said. Something was said to him 
about his manners, and his reply was, ‘I was taught 
that at home.” It made an impression on me, and the 
sequel confirmed the impression. That boy from the 
word ‘‘ go” began to rise, and was a little higher prob- 
ably at the end of every week, every month, every 
year, in real skill and in our estimation; so that when 
we were making a new departure, and looking for some 
one to take charge of a branch office, this boy, now a 
young man, was selected and elected without a dis- 
senting voice or thought. 

This home influence comes into a boy’s life after, as 


In an interview stenographically reported by Miss Charlotte A, 


aa well as instructed, Large concert halls and ' Reeve, 


well as before leaving home, and if he has had good 
opportuvities at home to iearn something of the diffi- 
culties that he is to contend with, and how to conquer 
them, it will be of very considerable advantage to him. 
A Spartan training at home is good for him when he 
comes into contact with the world; but if, on the con- 
trary, he is led to think that when the harness galls a 
little he can run home and get help to have it lifted 
off, his life will be a harder one; that which was 
intended for good can resuit only inevil. Let him 
learn to face the music. Let him not be particular 
about a little over-wcrk, a little hardship. Better be 
the first boy at the office and the last one to leave it 
than to reverse this rule. That may seem alittle hard, 
but the boy is making a mark; he is making a name 
for himself in so doing. Never mind if the master 
does not sce it and appreciate it—does not know it, 
perhaps; if he does not, some one else will, and that 
boy will have a call some day to go higher and do 
better. There is only about one such boy in a thou- 
sand, and the demand 1s perpetually greater than the 
supply. This to encourage all who are working ia 
that line; the day of compensation will come after 
faithful performance of duty. This is the universal 
law. The first physician, the first lawyer, the first 
minister, and the first merchant, each has paid exactly 
this price for his position, if his title to it is a good 
one. And the boy ought to be taught not to complain. 

After home, the business boy’s best school is his 
calling, and if circumstances pointed that way I should 
not hesitate to throw him into hislife school and settle 
him in it with only a brief preliminary school training 
—that is, if things pointed toward accepting a position 
to-day that was well worth considering. I should be 
more willing to undertake to supplement with needful 
school training in connection with his work, than to let 
him spend another year or two in seeking a higher 
education. If a man can have the theory of the busi- 
ness college, if he can have its training for three 
months, six months, twelve months, that will be help- 
ful. But, on the other hand, if a young man is in dead 
earnest he will pick up enough from fellow clerks for 
all practical purposes. The valedictorian of the com- 
mercial college might rank very far behind a boy who 
had in that way picked up his practical knowledge of 
the accounts adapted to the business. 

The great thing to do for the business boy is to throw 
him into something; I should not be particular what, 
so that it gave him a chance to begin, and make him 
understand that he is to make his way from that point. 
If the place is not good enough, if the pay is not big 
enough, if there is anything about it that he wants 
better, let him do what he can do there, let him make 
a record there, and qualify himself for something bet- 
ter. If he waits till he gets something to fit him, and 
lives long enough, he wiH live longer than two Methu- 
selahs. I should not greatly care whether he began in 
a village store, or in a town orcity store. I should tell 
him, ‘‘ Get to work in the quickest possible way,” and 
I should emphasize this to him, thinking it more im- 
portant that he should go at it than that he should go 
at it in any particular way. Go-at-it-iveness is the first 
condition, and stick-to-it-iveness the second. Half of 
the battle is won by the boy’s sticking to one thing till 
he makes a success in it, and a poor his right to go 
higher and do better. 


TWO INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 


By Hovenrron. 


N industrial education there are two distinct forms 

of instruction, and consequently two distinct 
classes of schools. One class aims to teach trades, and 
offers its instructions as a substitute for the training 
formerly gained under the apprenticeship system. The 
other aims to supplement such shop training by 
affording the apprentice or mechanic the means of 
developing his artistic sense, and learning the theoreti- 
cal and scientific basis of the mechanical art to which 
he has allied himself. New York City offers two note- 
worthy examples of these classes of schools, and a 
brief account of their origin and growth will serve to 
illustrate the two lines of action, in either 6f which the 
work of industrial education may properly be directed. 
In January, 1880, a technical school was opened at 
No. 31 Union Square, New York, under the auspices 
of the trustees of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
who wisely held that the province of that institution 
as a public iustructor in art matters properly included 
the education of the working classes in technical art. 
Two classes were inaugurated at the opening, one for 
teaching drawing and designing as applied to wood- 
work, under the tuition of Mr. A. Sandier, and the 
second in drawing and designing as applied to metal 
work, under Mr. Atwood. Although conducted in a 
modest way, its maintenance during the first season 
costing only $867.02, regular instruction was given 
by competent teachers to about 50 pupils, and their 
progress was so marked and encouraging that the trus- 
tees felt justified not only in continuing the experi- 


ment, but in making plans for largely increasing the 
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scope and facilities of the school before the opening of 
the second term. 
At this juncture the public began to manifest a 


lively interest in the succees of the undertaking. One 


of the patrons of the Museum, a well-known New 
York merchant, placed in the hands of the Museum 
Trustees a gift of $50.000, to be used as the nucleus of 
a permanent fund of which the income should be 
expended in support of schools of technical art. 
Another prominent citizen, Mr. Richard T Auchmuty, 
generously offered to give the use of a plot of ground 
on First Avenue, between Sixty-sixth and Sixty- 
seventh Streets, free of rent for three years, and to erect 
thereon, at his own expense, a suitable school building, 
also proposing to meet the entire expense of maintaining 
the school for the same period. This offer was also ac- 
cepted, subject to certain conditions. And, third, the 
Carriage Builders’ Nationa! Association, an influential 
trade organization which had long been moving in the 
direction of establishing a school for the instruction of 
carriage draftsmen, and was in possession of a fund for 
that purpose, offered to temporarily join hands with the 
Museum Trustees, and to meet the expense of a spe- 
cial class in Carriage Drafting and Construction, pro- 
viding su.ha class should be started, and provided 
also that it could be conducted under the immediate 
direction of the Association. 

Thus in the winter of 1880-81 the schon] was re- 
opened, with largely increased resources and facilities, 
at the new building on First Avenue, with 5 classes 
and 148 pupils; and before the close of the term *in 
March, 1881, much valuable work had heen accom- 
plished, and the permanence of the undertaking 
was assured. 

At this pvint, however, a division urose in the coun- 
cils of the school as to its true aim and object. Mr. 
Auchmuty’s view was that it could best fulfill its mis- 
sion by being made a purely trade school, wherein 
young men could actually be taught the practice of 
trades; and it must be admitted that, in the class de- 
voted to plumbing, wherein he took special interest, 
and which was conducted on this principle, decided 
and very satisfactory results were exhibited. The 
Museum Committee, on the other hand, claimed that 
the aim of the school should be to give scientific and 
artistic instruction to yourg men already connectcd 
with the trades; they considered it inadvisable to 
attempt to teach practical details, which they held 
could onlv be learned by practice. 

In the Fall of 1881, consequently, after a full debate 
of the question, and with the most friendly feeling on 
both sides, it was determined to divide the school on 
the basis above mentioned; and during the season of 
1881-82 two separate schools were established, and are 
still carried on. One of these is known as ‘‘ The New 
York Trade School,” First Avenue and Sixty-seventh 
Street, supported and conducted by Mr. Auchmuty, 
where day and evening classes are devoted to plumbing 
and brick-laying, including actual practice in dressing 
pipe, fitting up baths and sinks, mixing mortar, laying 
brick, building fines and fire-places, etc. The second 


is known as ** The Metropolitan Museum of Art Tech-. 


nical School,” located at Nos. 214 and 216 E Thirty- 
fourth St., underthe direction of Mr. John Buckingham, 
where five classes are in operation; namely,drawing 
and designing, 59 pupils, under the instruction of 
M. s:r3. Errest Gilles and B. Palladino; carriage draft- 
ing ani construction, 49 pupils, under Mr. John D. 
Gribbon; modeling, 30 pupils, under Mr. Jcseph 
Smith; fresco decoration, 7 pupils, under Mr. C. C. 
Pyne; and a day class for women in tempera decora- 
tion, under Mr. W. Ostrander. The tuition is merely 
nominal, averaging from five to fifteen dollars for a 
term of seven months. ° 

Both schools are in a prosperous condition, and 
their further development will be watched with keen 
interest by all who realize the importance of technical 
instruction for the working classes, whether given in 
the form of trade or industrial art classes. _ 


GLIMPSES OF MODERN ENGLAND. 
GIRTON AND NEWNHAM. 


NTIL very recently England afforded no facilities 

for anything more than a purely domestic edu- 
cation for her daughters. Girls could be sent to pri- 
vate boarding-schools, of which there were a number 
scattered through England, but the expense was gen- 
erally great, and, if I may judge from public reputa- 
tion, the advantages were proportionately smal). In 
the larger towns there were day-schools for girls, 
but these, with few exceptions, were vencering shops. 
The alternative was a governess at home, and this was 
the alternative adopted by most families of wealth and 
culture. The governess, as every reader of English 


novels knows, is a much more distinctive and charac-: 


teristic feature in the English household than in the 
American. The result of this system is apparent in 
the character of English women. They are more 


homely, in the English sense of that term, perhaps 


more refined and cultivated, but certainly less broadly 
educated, than American women. They are more 
ready to play or sing after dinner, and I suspect they 
are more generally good housekeepers. English ser- 
vants are the envy and admiration of American women. 
I wonder, however, if English housekeepers are not 
the envy and admiration of American servants. The 
English girl is trained to know the whole household 
alphabet from A ‘to Z; and while she never airs her 
knowledge she is never apparently ashamed ofit. A 
gentleman has little opportunity to measure a lady’s 
ability in this department, but I should have been 
rather surprised than otherwise to learn that the young 
ladies in any of the h..mes which I was privileged to 
visit could not cook a meal, if they had need to do so, 
to satisfaction, if not perfection, and I know that in 
many cases they could set the table and preside at it, if 
need be, with matronly graee and dignity. But by a 
common consent the more serious topics of conversa- 
tion seemed to be generally debarred in mixed com- 
pany. This is especially noticeable at dinner parties, 
where conversation is chiefly foam and froth until the 
ladies withdraw, when the gentlemen gather together 
and at once enter upon serious topics—politics, religion 
or literature, as the case may be. A steamer acquaint- 
ance, an English lady now domesticated in America, 
confirmed my impression in this regard. ‘‘I like,” 
she said to me, ‘‘ America better than England, be- 
cause woman is so much freer and really so much 
more honored. In England gentlemen do not deign te 
talk with us on great questions, and it is not considered 
ladylike for a lady to have an opinion of her own and 
maintain it against a gentleman. In America we are 
their equals, and we have a right to know what they 
know, to be interested in what they are interested in, 
and to have our own thoughts and utter them.” 

Some twenty years ago an organized effort was initi- 
ated for the purpose of providing women with a higher 
education. ‘Those who inaugurated this movement 
were radicals who made their object nothing less than 
the admission of ;women to the Universities. They 
argued that if the University examinations were once 
thrown open to women a few would certainly enter, 
aud afew of those few would as certainly succeed, 
and the success of even a single woman in winning the 
honors of scholarship would inevitably stimulate other 
women, all over the country, to seek a higher education 
and would raise the standard of woman’s scholarship 
in every school and eventually in every household. A 
correspondent, who was herself one of the most active 
and influential in the inauguration of this movement, 
which has resulted in the establishment of Girton Col- 
lege, bas, since my return to America, given me a 
brief history of it, and her account is at once so com- 
pact and so clear that I am sure she will pardon me 
for printing here a letter which was not intended for 
the public, though it is in no sense confidential : 

The firet regularly organized efforts for obtaining the admission of 
women to University Degrees in Arts and Medicine were set on foot 
in 1862 In that year Miss Garrett—now Mrs. Anderson, M. D.— 
made an application to the University of London, snpported by a con- 
siderable number of infinential persone, for admiesion to the examina- 
tions of that University. The application was rejected by the casting 
vote of the Chairman of the Senate, but enough encouragement had 
veen received to justify further steps, and a committee was formed 
having for its object to obtam the admission of women to Universi- 
ty examinations. We were told by our friends in the London Uni- 
versity that the best help to our cause there would be to indace the 
o}d Universities to take some steps in the direction we were aiming at. 
To aek for degrees at Oxfdrd or Cambridge, involving residence on 
the spot, would at that time have been useless, but there was hope 
that the local examinations‘ held at various centers would be thrown 
open to girls. This boon was granted by the Uaiversity of Cam- 
bridge by a ema!!l majority—rixty-five to sixty-one—in 1865. A few 
years later the example was followed by Oxford. In 1864 a Royal 
Commission on Educaticn was appointed, which included in its sur- 
vey the education of girls in the upper and middle clasees. The in- 
quiry called attention to deficiences, and in conjanction with the 
action of the Loca! Examiners , strengthened the hands of those who 
were seeking the admission of women to degrees. The local exam- 
inations beir g limited to persons under eighteen, the need was mani- 
fest of some encouragemcnt for older students. In 1868 the -com- 
mittee to which I have already referred were invited to take part in 
promoting a memorial to Cambridge for advanced examinations for 
women, upon which the following resolution was passed : | 

“'Thet this committee believing that the distinctive advantage of 
the Cambridge University local examinations consists in their offer- 
ing a common standard to boys and girls, and that the institution of 
inderendent schemes of examinations for women exclusively tends 
to keep down the level of female education, cannot take part in the 

memoria! to the University of Cambridge for advanced ex- 
aminations for women above the age of eighteen.” The proposal, 
however, was carried, anda woman's examination was instituted. 
Lectures preparatory for them were started at Cambridge and a 
boarding house for ladies desiring to attend the lectures, out of 
which Newnham College has developed. The examination was a few 
years ago opened to men, and is now named the “* Higher Local.” 

‘In the meantime, thore who were aiming at degrees decided on 
founding a college which would give women the means of folfilling 
the indispensab e condition of residence ander instruction and disci- 
pline. Various kinds of effort were put forth for enlisting publie 
support. Meetings were held in London, Birmingham, Liverpool and 
other places. Circulars and prospectuses were largely distributed ; 
favorable notice was obtained from newspapers, and articles were 
inserted in magazines. While the money for buil‘ing was being 
raised, and students gathered, the college was carried on in a hired 
house in Hitchin. Progress was very slow, and at one time the dis. 
couragement was 0 great that it seemed doubtful whether the un- 
dertaking could be carried out. The promoters, however, held on, 


We expect to have sixty students in residence next term ; a larger 
number than ever before, though still very small in comparison with 
the number of English ladies of the class whom we desire to reach. 
We look forward te a large increase, as time goes on, and shal! be 
prepared to add to the building as occasion arises. We have had 
three students from the United States, and shou'd welcome others, 
if there are any who care to come so far. 

Oxford has. followed Cambridge, though afar off. 

An association for promoting the higher education of 
women in Oxford has been organized, and two halls 
for women have been opened, each containing about 
eighteen pupils, while there may be some twenty or 
twenty-four more boarding in private families in town 
who are getting more or less fully the advantages of a 
university education. Newrham and Girton are, how- 
ever, the great English colleges for women. Girton is 
about three miles from the heart of Cambridge. Newn- 
ham is just upon its outskirts, not more than five min- 
utes’ walk from the heart of the University. I had the 
pleasure of spending two or three hours under the 
roof of each of these Colleges. Externally and materi- 
‘ally there is very little to distinguish either of them 
from an American girls’ school of the higher class. 
The buildings are plain brick structures, the grounds 
about not notably fine. Asin the male colleges, how- 
ever, each student has her own room. Solitary, not 
social study is the habit of the English. When the 
Englishman is at work he prefers his own company to 
that of his best friend, and the Englishwoman is ap- 
parently of the same mind. Girton College is under 
very distinctive Church of England contro], Newnham 
Cullege is more secular in its character ; though when 
Miss Gladstone, the daughter of the Prime Minister, 
takes charge of it, as she probably will do by promo- 
tion from the office of Vice-Principal this Fall, it will 
certainly not lack positive, pronounced and earnest 
Christian influence. Like her father, she is a devoted 
member of the Established Church, with predilections 
toward the High Church party. In England results 
are always reached by growth, never by revolution. 
Girton College, which hegan at Hitchin, several miles 
distant, removed. later to Girton, three miles away, 
and stopped there. No damage came to either young 
men or young women from living within three miles 
of each other, and so Newnham inaugurated the au- 
dacious experiment of allowing them to live in the 
same town. But even Newnham could not entertain 
the possibility of their livins under the same roof. To 
prevent this terrible danger a clause was inserted io 
the trust deed, providing that in the new Hall no man 
should ever reside except the porter. The new Hall, 
however, was hardly completed when the trustees hit 
upon Mrs. Professor Sidgwick as the best woman for 
its Head-mistreses. What, then, should be done with 
Professor Sidgwick? The trust-deed had banished 
him from the house of which his wife was invited to 
take the charge. Professor Sidgwick solved the problem 
by proposing to the trustees to elect him assistant por- 
ter. They conferred this office upon him, and he, 
who is perhaps the foremost authority on moral phil- 
osopby in the kingdom, and one of the foremost 
advocates and promoters of the higher education for 
women, sustains the legal relation of assistant 
porter to the Mall over which his wife presides. [I tell 
the story as it was told to me by a Fellow of the Uni- 
versity, as a somewhat cnorious illustration of the wise 
way in which Englishmen escape the difficulties and 
entanglements in which their own errors or those of 
their predecessors have involved them. 
’ On the whole it cannot be said that co-education has 
yet gone very f:r in the English Universities. It is left 
to each University professor to decide for himself 
whether he wif admit women to his lectures or not. 
I believe they are admitted to most of the University 
lectures but only to a few of the College lectures. 
The professors, however, both of the University and 
of the Colleges, give instruction in Girton and Newn- 
ham, so that in one form or another the girls get the 
same training as the boys. 

I met in Cambridge a lady who was studying at the 
University for the purpose of perfecting herself in hir- 
tory. She wasa graduate of Ann Arbor, Mich., and 
had been a teacher at Wellesley, Mass., so that sbe 
had an cpportunity of comparing tke advantages which 
the English Universities afford to women with those 
afforded by one of thesforemost co-educational institu- 
tions, and one of the foremost girl Colleges in America. 
I will not venture to quote from memory her state- 
ments, but she confitmed the impression which I 
derived from all that I could see and learn in cc nversa- 
tion, both with other students and with graduates and 
instructors: that the American College gives to both 
boys and girls a broader, more general, and more 
liberal education than the English University, and one 
quite as thorough, while the English University gives ® 
training in special departments to one who desires 10 
become a specialist which no American institution can 
as yet equal. 

The object which the founders of Girton started out 
to accomplish lies yet in the future. Girls are not yet 


awarded degrees, but they are examined by the Univer 
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sity examiners, and certificates are issued to them 
which indicate the Degree which the University would 
award them for their successful achievements in 


- gcholarship had they not unhappily chanced to be 


born women. L. A 


THE THREE BRIDGES. 


By GeorGcse Parsons LATHROP. 
~ 
LISTENING. 


ARTIN Hounshell had three good causes for 
wishing to marry Addie Scofield. First, so far 
as in him lay, he loved her. Secondly, knowing that 
opposition was a-foot among the men, he feared the 
influence that Jonah Brown might obtain over Scofield, 
should he succeed in his courtship of the daughter ; for 
he relied much on the sailor-weaver’s loyalty to fight 
off the trouble. Thirdly, he had some time since been 
guilty of a secret misdeed, which he hoped to repair 
by bestowing further benefits on the Scotields. 

This evening, after going from the cottage and 
leaving his horse at home, he went down to the 
deserted mill ; entered the office; locked himself in ; 
and then spread out on his desk the discovered memo- 
randum. The words with which it began were these : 
‘‘Martin E. Hounshell. Property delivered, April 13, 
1877. Adelaide Scofield died same day. Husband 
returned—.” The date here was omitted. Below 
followed the names of certain persons in California, 
and two or three other brief notes. 

To the mill-owner, sitting there in the dim candle- 
light, with a hand pressed nervously over his lips, this 
told the whole story. To any one it would at least 
suggest suspicion. Should he destroy the paper? He 
held it up towards the candle; then hesitated. It might 
be desirable first to find out who had written it, and to 
do this he would keep itas evidence. Noplaceso un- 
approachable by others as his own pocket; so he put 
it away again. 

~ The injury he had done to the unsuspecting Scofield 
had been orow~ed with success to himself but it had 
tormented him, too. In spite of having given the man 
employment and having assisted the daughter, he could 
n>t escape his remorse. But when he should have 


wedded Addie, and lifted the weaver into a subordi- 


nate partnership, he felt sure that his mind would be 
at rest. ‘‘As itis,” he muttered, ‘‘I have done more 
than most would have done, to make amends. - I can't 
give up all; the whole thing. It ain’t reasonable. And 
if I get to be his son-in-law, why, we're all together, 
and that squares it.” 

But who and where was this other man, this 
unknown Piper, who carried dangerous information 
which might at any moment, if disclosed, give a sud- 
den check to the comforting plan thus formed? That 
must be learned without delay. 

It was not until the next afternoon that, looking over 
the Shagford ‘* Minute-Hand” more carefully than he 
hed bad time to do in the morning, he saw an account of 
the accident at the railroad bridge, which accounted 
for the floating hat. Simeon Piper, then, was in the 
very town, at the hospital—perhaps at this instant 
telling some one the tale which had come to his knowl- 
edge! Preposterous unkindness of fate, to deal such 
a blow at this late day! MHounshell only half believed 
it could be dealt him; yet when he rose from his chair 
he felt very weak, and the solid walls of the mill us he 
passed outside seemed decidedly rickety. Me very 
nearly expected them to fall over upon him. As directly 
as he could he made his way to the hospital, and by 
the time he reached it was aware that his interest in 
the stranger might appear somewhat singular. To 
prevent this he began carelessly, to the attendant: 

** Queer sort of case, that one you had yrsterday from 
the railroad.” 

‘* Yes, a very uarrow escape.” 

‘*T read about it in the ‘Minute-Hand.’ How’s he 
getting along ?” 

‘* Very well indeed. He’s left us.” 

‘*Left a’ready!’ Hounshell wondered if his face 
looked as white as it felt. ‘'There’s no chance, 
then—” 

** Nochance to see him now,” said the attendant, far 
from suspecting the anxiety under that wo 
as used by Hounshell. 

“*He’s lucky to get off so soon,” remarked the latter, 
a cold perspiration on his back. ‘‘Gone from town, I 
8’pose.”’ 

“*T believe so.” 

Hounshell was afraid to ask anything more. He 
covered bis retreat by discussing his ostensible errand, 
which was tu make arrangements for possibly sending 
to the hospital the invalid wife of one of his men. He 
had no intention of actually sending her, but he went 
away leaving an impression of his remarkable kindnese. 

How dear to him was all this false reputation, which 
cost so little except in secret mental twinges! He 
doubted whether a respectability honestly worked for 
would have yielded him nearly so keen an enjoyment ; 


chance,” ‘ 


and he was determined to hold on to that which he had 
gained. Where to look for Piper, and just how to dis- 
pose of him, wasthe problem nowbefore him. But he 
began to feel easier, and his thoughts returned to the 
impending labor revolt. 

It was desirable to see Scofield in private, and with 
this end in view he drove out to the cottage again at 
evening. 

On entering the little sitting-room he was annoyed to 
find a stranger there comfortably adjusted in a rocking- 
chair. 

“I didn’t know you had company here,” he observed 
frigidly, eyeing Scofield. 

‘* Ob, that won’t interfere!” said Scofield. ‘‘It’s 
only Mr. Piper; the man that—” 

** Piper!” ejaculated Hounshell in a voice harsh with 
horror. 

The stranger looked up at him astonished. 

‘* Yes,” said the weaver. ‘‘ Mr. Piper, this is our 
boss, Mr. Hounshell.” 

It was all over—so the miller thought. He stood 
staring, waiting for Simeon Piper to spring up with 
deadly denunciation on his lips. But that individual 
merely bowed and inspected his o/s d-vis with a good- 
natured air. The only thing wortby of remark about 
him was that there was a sort of pained blankness in 
his face; andas he met Hounshell’s fixed gaze he lifted 
one hand and pressed his f rehead vaguely for an in- 
stant. The other man was quick to take the respite 
offered. 

‘* I’m glad to see you looking so well, Mr. Piper,” he 
said, exhibiting bis smile with great success. ‘I've 
heard about your escape.” 

Then he looked at Scofield imperiously, and they 
went out together. 

‘* What is that man there for?” he demanded, taking 
the weaver’s arm sharply. 

‘*Why, he’s come out to board; that’s all. Db» 
you know him? You seemed a good deal shaken 
up.” 

**No; I don’t knew him. I s’pose this labor com- 
bination is making me nervous. I kind of suspect 
people.” 

“Pshaw! This man’s an outsider: comes from 
California. He was arancheero, orsomething, outthere, 
I believe. I can tell you how we happen to have him 
here.” And the explanation was given. ‘‘ He’s 
dropped the bottom out of his memory, like, and 
wants to wait till he can fit a new one to it.” 

“Oh, that’s it,” exclaimed [Hounshell, once more 
secure. He saw that his name had not been recog- 
nized by his enemy; and perhaps the memorandum 
in his pock®t was the only connecting link that would 
ever lead to such a recognition. ‘‘Still,” he said, ‘'I 
don’t like Jonah’s bringing him here. It won’t hurt 
if you let him go his way this si e of next week.” 

They then proceeded to a discussion of the state of 
things in the mill; and Hounshell went home 
without attempting an interview with Addie. But 
first, after ariving a little way, he stopped, went back 
on foot, and stealthily looked through the vine-hung 
window. Addie was reading something to the robust- 
looking invalid, who still sat in the rocking-chair, his 
face as blank as ever. Her father occupied himself 
with carvirg a small piece of wood, twisting his lips 
in sympathy with the knife. Everything was placidly 
reassuring. 

Hounshell wondered at the thinness of the partition 
that stood between him and ruin; but he did not care 
if it was only an egg-shell, so long as it did not break. 

But while he was still gazing through the pane, the 
sound of a distant train on the rai’road came through 
the night. The watcher was scarcely aware of it until 
he saw Piper start up in his chair, listening, with a 
roused, intent expression. The girl ceased from her 
reading ; Scofield stopped his work and looked at their 
guest. No one spoke in the little room. The noise 
of the train grew louder: now it became a rumbling 
hum or a rattle—busy, swift, determined in character. 
It was as ifa gigantic shuttle were being driven through 
the woof of the darkness, to carry one more strand 
into that great web of civilization, woven dsy and 
night continually. But there was something mysteri- 
ous and warning in the sound besides. Under the 
general subdued roar could be heard the sharp click of 
the wheels from rail to rail, in definite pulsations: the 
sound thus grew so precise one might have suspected 
that it would break into speech. Had it not some 
message to deliver of which this was the vague 
prelude? 

That at least was what Piper seemed to hope as he 
rose excited, finally gaining his feet, with a quicker 
intelligence in his face than had been there before. As 
if it would be possibe to catch the message more dis- 
tinctly should he look out, he turned his eyes tow:rd 
the window. Hounsbell barely missed betraying him- 
self there, but slid away into the dark swiftly. 

** Was that a face?” Simeon Piper demanded. ‘No; 


I see it must have been an illusion,” he added despond- 
ently, once more putting his hand to his head. 


The father and daughter exchanged looks of pity. 

By this time the cars had got farther off and were 
less audible. Piper’s agitation died away proportion- 
ately and he sank back into his seat. 

Bat the same sort of thing happened on the following 
day when he heard the distant movement of a train. 

** Listen!” he cried to Addie, who was with him. 
**Don’t you hear? It’s going to say something. I 
shall get hold of the idea and find out what is the mat- 
ter. Listen! listen!” 

Then, as before, the hollow rumble diminished, 
gradually softened to a stir no louder than a sigh, and 
finally was quite lost. Only the baffled breeze cen- 
tinued its hopeless search among the leafy boughs by 
the river. 

“What is it you think you might hear ?” asked Ad- 
die gently. 

The strong man looked at her with tears in his eyes. 

secret, young lady; a secret! I knew 
now it is gone. It’s strange that cars should «J, cite 
me this way, but something has hurt my brain. "Tou 
are very kind; and if you go on being 80 perhaps my 
mind will get right again.” 

A week passed. P:per listened each day to the pass- 
ing trains; sometimes at night tov, when he lay alone 
and it seemed still more likely that through its relation 
with this sound, the lost clew might disclose itself. 
But all in vain; he was unable to recover what had 
escaped him. 

Puring these days Hounshell did not come out to the 
cottage, but the labor movement culminated, and all 
the railroad and mill employees demanded an advance 


of wages. 


lV. 
THE THIRD BRIDGE. 
The employers met in conference and agreed not to 
yield—so the strike began Scofield, however, and a 
small group with him, stouty refused to j in the 


-| movement; and some work was still done at Houn- 


shell’s. This encouraged the other mill owners and 
directors, and exasperated the men in revolt. At first 
everything was quiet and orderly, but as the success 
of the laborers grew more doubtful to om anger and 
excitement gained sway. 

**T feel almost afraid for father,” ssid Addie to Sim- 
eon Piper, on the fourth day of the strike. For, in 
fact, there were now serious threa's of riot. 

**I don’t believe they would do him any barm,” 
said the Californian, easily. ‘‘ The most they’ll do will 
be to make him stop working, and then he’ll have a 
holiday.” 

‘*But he won’t stop,” the girl affirmed, excitedly. 
**T know father better than vou.” 

‘* Well, then,” suggested Piper, still seeking an easy 
way out, “‘ persuade your friend Brown—my friend, 
too—to come over to father’s side.” 

Piper with a Westera taste for convenience and 
cordiality, had adepted this mode of referring to Sco- 
fleld. 

‘** But I-I don’t want to,” faltered Addie, with a soft 
blush. 

** Hoity-toity!” cried Simeon. 
mean?” | 

**T wart him—the strikers, that is—to win.” 

** Against father?” Piper raised his good-humored 
eyebrows. 

‘‘Oh dear, I wish they were on the same side! I 
only know I’m fearful. They'll hurt him; I know 
they will.” 

‘*Oh, here,” said Piper, ‘‘ that’s all foolishness. 
But I'll tell you what: we'll walk down to town and 
see how things are going.” 

“Shall we? Ob how nice you are, Mr. Piper! 
Come on, then.” 

And they started. 

A great many men were standing about the streets, 
looking ominous of ill; but as-yet no disturbance was 
made. The mill stood at one end of the street-bridge ; 
and as Piper and Addie came up to it they heard the 
noise of a crowd approaching around one corner of it. 
A moment after they had gained the entrance, this 
crowd, which numbered some twenty-five men, armed 
with thick sticks and some heavy stones, arrayed itself 
face to face with them. 

‘*Where do you lot on going?” asked Piper, in 
a leisurely manner. 

**In here,” said some of the group, ‘‘to stop them 
working.” 

‘*T guess not,” observed the Californian. His tone 
was even genial. 

** We'll see,” retorted a leader, moving forward. 
The mill door was fast, but at this moment the bolts 
were loosed, and Scofield made his appearance. 

‘* Addic,” he commanded sternly, ‘* come in, and out 
of the muss! and you, too, Piper.” 

“You can send daughter in,” answered Piper, indi- 
cating Addie, who—far from quailing—looked as 
serene and fresh asever. ‘* But I’m going to stand in 


**What does that 


front of this door. Now,” he continued with deter- 
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mination, fronting the rioters, ‘‘you leave the old man 
and his girl alone. If you don’t you’ve got to ficht 
me. One of your locomotives run me off the bridge 
t'other day and didn’t kill me; and I guess you can’t 
either. I promise to corral the whole herd, if you try 
to come in here.” 

Some of the men showed defiance, but those nearest 
were in no hurry to attack. It had suddenly become 
apparent to them that their antagonist’s shoulders 
were particularly square and rugged. Scofield won- 
dered whether his champion knew what he was about ; 
the Piper certainly seemed to be in possession of all 
his faculties. 

The leaders began to confer. 

As luck would have it, the owner of the mil], who 
had teen absent, and was not aware of the immediate 
danger, just then came up. He had not seen the crowd 
until within a few yards. At once a threatening cry 


arose : 

Hounshell !” 

A strange sensation came over Piper; aloud, tumult- 
uous noise following the shout filled his ears. Was 
it the rush of the river, or the thunder ofa railroad 
train? He could not tell; but he shouted suddenly 
with fierce exultation : 

‘‘Hounshell—that’s the name! 
man !” 

His memory had come back to him. 

The strikers, diverted by this new object, turned as 
if to assault the ‘‘ boss”; but Piper was before them. 
He had darted forward and toward Hounshell, who, 
_ blanched with fear, and thinking Piper in league with 

the men, took flight, making for the bridge; the Cali- 
fornian after him. The little mob, itself bewildered, 
followed; but Piper had already clutched the fugitive 
when it caught up with them. | 

“ve got him,” he cried. ‘This man’s a fraud. 
Do you want to know why? He took the money 
left to the other man—Scofield—hurrah! that’s the 
other name. He stole the money, I tell you, and 
bought that mill, and it don’t belongto him. The mill 
is Scofield’s; d’you hear?” 

“Let go,” gurgled Hounshell, trying to wrench him- 
self free. But his captor shook him once and he was 

uiet. 
” The workmen crowded up to get a clearer under- 
standing of this extraordinary staterrent; and as it 
broke fully upon them, ‘‘ Throw him over the bridge,” 
became their watchword. But by this time several 
other persons had advanced over the street bridge, 
among whom were Jonah and Scofield. 

‘* No violence, boys,” said Jonah, lifting his voice, 
which had authority. ‘‘ You’re disgracing the cause.” 

The men became silent, but Scoficld was indignant 
with his ally of a moment before. 

““What are you doing to the boss?” he demanded 
hotly. ‘*‘ You must be crazy.” 

“Yes; he’s crazy,” said Hounshell, trying to assume 
the air of a composed and eT person placed at 
a disadvantage. 

“You must have been, youmae,? ” the Californian 
vehemently declared, ‘‘when you took that legacy to 
pay to Mrs. Scofield, and then stole it because she died 
and no one knew about it. The mill belongs to Sco- 
field, I say, and I can prove it in a little time.” 

“* You've got no evidence,” asserted Hounshell, very 
pale and a trifle wolfish. 

**Evidence! I’ve gotyou, and you’re chock full of it. 
I believe I could shake it right out of you if I tried.” 

Piper glared at him, and then, without releasing his 
hold, made a dive with one hand at his captive’s breast. 


Hounshell’s the 


‘* It’s gone,” said Hounshell! huskily. 
it.” 
** Burned what ?” 
“The paper,” Hounshell muttered ; ‘‘yourmemo—” 


‘*Oh, you had it, then! 
by that, my fine scamp.” 

“I give up,” said the wretched criminal. ‘‘ Let’s go. 
Take me away—the mill. Bring Scofield. I give up.” 

Seeing that this was best, Simeon acceded. 

“*Come along, Scofield,” he said. 

Jonah pressed up to Scofield and congratulated him 
as they went, but the older msn scarcely responded. 
When they were again at the mill one striker renewed 
the idea of — But Jonah imposed 
his veto. 

**Not now,” he said. 

And Scofield added, 

** Boys, if the mill belongs to me it’s settled before- 
hand. You get your advance.” 

This sent them off with a cheer and the prophecy 
that the rest of the bosses would have to follow suit. 

The four men, left alone, entered the office. 

‘* Is it true ?” asked Scofield. 

Hounshell winced, but replied steadily : 

all true.” 

The weaver went to the window and put his head on 
his arm. It was he, the innocent man, who was 
overwhelmed by the disgrace of the one who had 


You've convicted yourself 


““T’ve burned 


“But how did you find it out?” Jonah asked of 
Piper. 

‘*Roundabout,” was the answer. ‘First off, from 
a man I was hiring on myranche. He came from here 
and spoke about Scofield; said he wasa weaver. I'd 
heard something about that rich brother in ’Frisco 
that hadn’t seen the rest of the Scofields for years, and 
left °em his money ; so I saw there might be something 
wrong. I looked it up, and came on here.” , 

Jonah took his hand. 

‘**But you must have known the Scofields, or had 
some interest in them,” he said after a moment. 

Simeon Piper looked down; then te looked away ; 
finally he twirled his thumbs. 

“T could afford the time,” hesaid. Got money 
enough. Well yes, I suppose you might call 't interest. 
Fact is, I knew Scofield’s wife’s sister when she was 
young. I—didn’t marry her. But, then, I never mar- 
ried any one, you see.” 

And with this he faced his questioner, turning upon 
him a pair of eyes that beamed as if he had just set 
forth a remarkably cheerful circumstance. 

On further inquiry it was understood how Piper had 
taken the wrong train for Shagford and, finding that 
it branched off, had started foolishly to walk along the 
track when overtaken on the bridge. He was now 
convinced that a hat was not a good place in which to 
deposit important documents. _ 

Finding that evidence for his conviction could soon 
be obtained, in addition to his confession, Hounshell 
executed a deed of the mill to Scofield. 

**And what do you propose to do with me?” he 
asked. ‘‘ Are you going to get me locked up?” 

The others held a conference, before answering. 
Scofield was in favor of letting the malefactor go, but 
the decision was at last given to Piper, who said : 

‘I’m sorry for you, Hounshell. It would have been 
better for you if you had emigrated some time ago. 
But as it is, I guess the law’ll have to decide where 
you’re to locate.” 

And, subsequently, it did so. 

‘* Well,” said the deposed malefactor, when sentence 
had been passed, ‘‘ I’m almost glad of it.” 

A soft summer rain was falling as they led him out 
of court to gotoprison; and, strangely enough, he had 
not felt so happy for years. Once more he was open 
to the charm of the pattering drops, the sweetness of re- 
fresbed flowers, the cool air, as he had been in boyhood. 

‘It’s only fair to you,” Scofield remarked, forgiv- 
ingly, ‘‘to say that you showed conscience.” 

‘* Yes—if I'd only followed it,” Hounshell answered. 
‘“‘A man ought to trust his conscience instead of letting 
it trust him. I tell ’ee it’s an awful sharp creditor 
when the time does come to pay up.” ° 
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IN MIDSUMMER. 

By CAROLINE A. MASON. 
FIELD of clover in the heat ; 
Dusty brown bees with laden thighs 

Shamivg the vagrant butterflles, 
The idle poacher-folk they meet : 

That steal, but never store, the prize, 
And make no gain of all the sweet. 


A thriftless clan! Despite the sign 
I watch, entranced, the lovely things ; 
I feed upon their painted wings, 

I drink their beauty in like wine! 


Honey is sweet : I doubt it brings, 
To sip it, pleasure half so fine. 


Then let who will extol the bees ; 
For me, the idie butterfiles. 
Oh, happy vagrants, if unwise !— 
I watch you sail in spendthrift ease 
And shutting my toil-weary eyes, 
Own that my mood with yours agrees. 


FOUR HINTS FOR HOME STUDY. 


By Laicvus. 
BSERVE; inquire ; attend; retain. 
| 1. Observe. They that study only out of books 
do all their studying at second-hand. Theartof observ- 
ing is the supreme art, and one of the ripest fruits of 
the higher education. At Vassar the pupils use the 
telescope; at Wellesley each pupil in biology has a 
microscope for her own studies. Both are furnished 
in the senior class ; ¢. ¢., the consummation of learning 
is teaching the use of the eye. The greatest scientists 
are those that make original observations. It isnoted as 
an excellence of Macaulay us an historian that he vis- 
ited personally every place which he undertook to 
describe. Study the trees, the birds, the flowers, the 


acter, their life, their temperament, their brain struct- 
ure, and the outcome of all this in their actual habits 
and experience—though this is a dangerously fascinat- 
ing study, and to be pursued with caution. Education 
in the use of the eyes should be begun in infancy and 
carried on down to old age. It is an old nurse’s whim 
that babies should not be walked with. The first duty 
of the father is to take the baby to walk every day and 
give him a chance to use his eyes on all in his little 
world that is strange and fresh ; ¢. ¢., on everything. 
This is the father’s prerogative, and he should be per- 
mitteé—if need be he should be gently encouraged— 
to exercise it. 

2. Add to the habit of observation that of inquiry. 
A great deal of fun is poked at the Yankees for their 
habit of asking questions ; but they get on in the world 
wonderfully, partly by that very habit of theirs. An 
inquiring mind is a receptive mind. The stone and 
the sponge are dropped into the same water; one 
comes up full, the other as it went in. What you learn 
depends more on what you are than where you are. 
He is a wise pupil who makes all life his school, and 
all humanity histeachers. For every one knows some- 
thing better than you do; if you have the art to make 
every man you meet a teacher, you will learn very fast. 
And this requires no great art, only a little tact; for 
no occupation is more delightful than that of teaching 
one who wishes to learn; if you really wish to learn 
and are willing to be an ignorant man’s pupil he will 
be proud to be your teacher. In going to Boston on 
the Fall River steamer I take my little boys to the 
fire-room. The swarthy firemen read their curiosity 
in their wistful faces, call them down and give them a 
lecture on the furnaces, and I learn more about the 
heat of a steamboat from an intelligent fireman than I 
could learn in a day’s study in a library. 

3. To retain is as important as to acquire; we ac- 
quire what we learn, we retain what we remember. It 
is said that the sun paints its pictures everywhere. If 
our walls could only keep some of the paintings which 
the sun (has put there, what a rare picture-gallery 
the parlor would become; what scenes of spring 
verdure, of autumnal glory and of winter’s purity, 
what sacred portraits and family scenes would hang 
upon our walls. If we could only remember all that 
we have learned none of us would need to be ignorant. 
Some special historic instances have demonstrated 
what power of retention can be developed by the mind. 
Crossing the Irish channel in rough weather Lord Ma- 
caulay amused himself by seeing how much of ‘‘Para- 
dise Lost” he could repeat from memory; he repeated 
half of it. On another occasion he wrote out from 
memory a complete list of the senior wranglers at Cam- 
bridge, with their dates and colleges, for a hundred 
years back ; and the list covered the four pages of a 
sheet of foolscap. At fifty-eight years of age we find 
him committing to memory “All that I like best in 
Catullus,” and preparing to enter the House of Lords 
by enabling himself to repeat from memory the entire 
roll of the House, ¢. ¢. the whole list of England’s 
peerage. These are extraordinary feats of memory, 
but they are valuable illustrations of what the memory 
can be made to do for man by adequate education; 
and though extraordinary they are not unparalleled. 
Fanny Kemble Butler learns the part of Beatrice in 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘Much Ado About Nothing” in an 
hour’s time. John Hall, after he has written his ser- 
mon, reads it over once or twice, and then delivers it 
with, little if any variation from the text. President 
Seelye of Amherst College two weeks after the term 
opens can call every one of the three hundred students 
by name when he mects them on the street. Joseph 
Cook is not s» much more learned than many less 
effective orators; but when he speaks all that he has 
learned stands within his reach. His mind is like the 
District Telegraph Company; at will he calls upon 
memory and it furnishes him any fact or fancy he has 
ever read. 

4. The secret of retention is attention. It requires 
the sensitive paper to retain the picture for future use. 
Some minds are highly sensitized ; they keep all they 
ever received: others are like the wall; they keep 
nothing. Therefore, to develop the memory, develop 
the habit of attention. The boy who half listens to 


‘| his errand forgets it before he gets to the store. The 


husband who puts his wife’s letter in his pocket for 
the post-office while he is reading the morning paper 
brings it back again at night. In both cases the mind 
did not really receive, therefore it did not retain, the 
impression. For this reason memory is of so many 
different types. Some men remember words, others 
ideas, others forms, others color; because they have 
attended respectively to words, ideas, forms and 
color. AsIread to my children at night one always 
wants to sit by my side and point to the page. If I 
come to anew word I see her lips in motion; she is 


‘spelling it out, studying its construction. When it 


comes time for her to go to school she graduates from 
the spelling class without even entering it. She hag, 
- | 1t is said, the instinct of » good speller. She has in 


hills, the rocks. Study your companions, their 
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Congregational members of Liverpool sent him a letter of 
congratulation on his election, and Bishop Ryle also wrote 
to him as follows: ‘‘ The Palace, Liverpool, July 22, 1882.— 
Dear. Sir Garret—You must allow the Bishop of Liverpool to 
offer you his sincere congratulations and good wishes on 
your appointment to the honorable and important position 
of President of the Wesleyan Conference. May the God of 
all grace supply all your needs and give you all the requisite 
gifte and graces for the office. May you be a faithful, wise 
and faithful standard-bearer. Begin well, go on well, end 
well. Yours sincerely in Christ, J. C., Liverpool.” This 1 
kind, gracious and brotherly, but somewhat patronizing. It, 
however, shows much advance in the right direction in the 
prelates and churchly minds since the death of Wesley. 

—The Rev. George Bowden moves that it would be a wise 
thing to check early marriages so that men should be at least 
advised not to get married till the fifth year of their minis- 
try. He thought that Wesleyan ministers married earlier 
than other men in a similar position. 

—An increase of almost 16,000 members was added tothe 
numerical strength of the denomination last year. During 
the past twenty-six years more members have been added to 
the Wesleyan Church alone in Great Britain than John Wes- 
ley and his contemporaries gathered during the fifty years 
before his death. 

_ Canon Wilberforce preached the sermon at the conse- 
cration of his brother to the bishopric of the new see of New- 
castle. The Bishop and the Canon are the sons of a High 
Church prelate, and both are said to belong to the same 
school, and yet the Canon's discourse is decidedly evangel- 
ical in its ring and utterances. He said the Church of Eng- 
land. as the church of the nation, was not mcrely a preach- 
ing ministry but a social and leavening ministry, providing 
a guide, philosopherand friend for the souls of men at every 
turn and opportunity of their lives; and, added the Canon, 
with much earnestness, ‘‘God forbid that she should ever 
lull the world to slumber with stately ritua’, gorgeous cere- 
monial, perfunctory piety, the form of godliness without the 
power, as Delilah so. thed Samson to his death.” 

—Leading and representative men continue to express 
their views concerning the Salvation Army. The press does 
not agree, and Nonconformity is divided. General Booth 
would have been invited tothe Abbey if Dean Stanley had 
been alive; now Westminster neither curses nor blesses, but 
waits the issue with apprehension and doubt. The Queen is 
glad to hear that any have been rescued and raised to virtu- 
ous living by its instrumentality, and the Primate of All Eng- 
land sends a subscription to carry on the work. The Army 
has cast Moody and Sankey into the shade. For atime it 
will eclipse all other special evangelistic agencies, but it has 
no element of permanence. It will not resolve itself into an 
abiding institution of usefulness. The General is shrewd, 
wary, firm ané far-seeing, and he has considerable culture. 
He permits large margin for extravagances Lut knows when 
to apply the brakes. 

—Another veteran is the redoubteble Dr. Begg, the war- 
horse of the Free Church of Scotland. He has just organ- 
ized anew crusade. Iastrumental music is the dangerous in- 
novation he nowessays to grapple with. He believes it has 
been smuggled into the Established and United Presbyterian 
Churches and is determined to cast it out of both. He pro- 
poses to present a protest against it tothe next General As- 
sembly of the Free Church with 200,000 signatures, and to 
present simiiiar protests to the other two Assemblies. With 
pathos and vigor he calls all true Presbyterians to the stand- 
ard he has now raised to arrest the growing declension and 
to rebuke a generation of pretentious backsliders from the 
spirit and principles of a godly, heroic and martyr-crowned 
ancestry. 

—The Plymouth Brethren seldom interfere with politics, 
but at their recent Conference they passed a resolution to the 
effect that, representing] 100,000 of Her Majesty’s subjects, 
they desire to express their unabated confidence in Mr. Glad- 
stone's government and Egyptian aud Irish policy. 

—The Irish Roman Catholic hierarchy have been command- 
ed from headquarters to antagonize the Ladies’ Land League. 
The Vatican apprehends more danger from it in Ireland 
than from all other causes. When women commence to 
organize and take the platform, bachelor priesta do well to 
be filled with trepidation. Female leaders will not recognize 
priestly authority. The influence of the priests in Ireland 
has waned and these gentlemen are alarmed, and the alarm 
has extended all the way to Rome. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


—An appeal is made for money to build a new wing to the Child’s 
Convalescent Home at Sarstogs, N. Y. There it not enough room 
to accommodate all the app!icants. 

—The clock in the Second Presbyterian Church at Troy, N. Y., 
has been destroyed. No clue can obtained to the miscreant, and no 
reason is assigned for the act. 

—At the sale of lots at Atlantic Highlands, N. J., several reverend 

were purchasers. The Rev. Messrs. 8. Hunt, J. M. Bird, 
J. 8. Chadwick; Bishop Hurst, of New York, Dr. 8. L. Baldwin, of 
Newark, J. B. Faulks, of Morristown, J. H. Richards, of Elizabeth, 
and othere. 

—The Harlem Congregational Church, at 125th Street and Second 
Avenue, Harlem, New York, will be known hereafter as Pilgrim 
Charch. A piece of Plymouth Rock, the gift of the friends of the pas- 
tor, the Rev. Samuel H. Virgin, has been received at the church and 
will be placed ia a conspicuous place in the interlor. The stone is 
eight inches wide and ten long, and of light granite. 

—The Charity on has taken an office at 67 Madison 
Avenue, New York. Its chief end will be to discourage promiscuous 
giving, which so often proves a curse to the recipient, and to help 
all applicants to be self-supporting. The city has been divided into 
districts, each district having its regular visitors, and, to insure as 
much knowledge as possible of the condition of each person helped. 
no viaitor will have more than four or five families on bis list. In- 
formation will be exchanged between each district and all charitable 


societies, so that it will be impossible for the same person to receive 
help from two sources at the same time. Its motto is, ** Not alms, 
but a friend.” 

—The subject of a javenile reformatory has been agitated none too 
soon in the city of Brooklyn, judging from recent reports. One of 
the city Justices states that during the past year over five hundred 
boys have been brought before him for crimes ranging from throwiog 
stones at railroad cars and petty thefts to felonies of various grades, 
and it is probably fair to say that each of the other three Police Jus- 
tices has had as many, if not more than that number of cases pre- 
eented to bis notice. From June 1 to August 1 of this year the local 
newspapers record the names and offenses of 121 childrea, averaging 
in age about eleven years, arrested for vagrancy, incorrigibility, 
drunkenness, breaking street lamps, throwing stones at railroad 
cars, assault, stealing, stabbing, bargiary and highway robbery. Of 
the 121, six were girls. 

NEW ENGLAND. 


—The eighth annual meeting of the Reformed Men's Association 
opened at Weire, N. H., August 15. There wasa larger attendance 
than at any previous meeting of the association. Addresses were 
made by Governor A. H. Littlefield, of Rhode Island, Neal Dow, of 
Portland, Me., and others. 

—The Presbyterian Church at Stamford, Conn., was struck by 
lightning and totally destroyed August 9. About two years ago the 
church was enlarged and improved at considerable expense, a fine 
Sunday-school room being added to the rear of the church building. 
The church under the ministrations of the Rev. R. P. H. Vail has 
been very successfa), and this loss has been severely felt by pastor 
and people. The congregation for the present will hold a union 
service with the Congregational church of which the Rev. Samuel 
Scoville is pastor. 

—One of the best answers an infidel ever received was made by an 
old lady to whom he remarked that he didn’t believe in a God he 
couldn’t see. 

** Do you believe you have any brains ?” she asked. 

** Of couree,” was his reply. 

“Did you ever see them 7” 

The answer came faintly, “* No.” 

** Did any one else ever see them ?” and the controversy came to a 
sudden close. 

—An interesting meeting took place at the Old Park Street Church, 
Boston, on the afternoon of August 10, to vid farewell to thirteen 
missionaries, who sailed on August 1¥ for their respective destina- 
tions. For China—Mr.and Mrs, Charies D. Tenney, and Mr. and 
Mrs. J. J. Atwood to Shan-See, Miss Alice B. Harris to Froo-Chow, 
and Henry P. Perkins to Tien-Tsin; for Balgaria—Mr. and Mrs. 
W. W. Sleeper to Shamokov, and Miss E. L. Spooner to Monastir : 
for Mexico—the Rev. James D. Eaton to Chihuahua. and Mr. and 
Mrs. John Howland and Miss Belle M. Haskins to Guadalajara. 
Many of these persons are members of the Oberlin band that has 
done so much for the missionary cause, and the ladies are members 
of the Woman's Board. 

—A clergyman had been invited to fill a vacant pulpit, and was to 
preach his trial sermon in anticipation of acall. At the house of a 
leading member, where he stopped, his host said he hoped he would 
avoid saying anything in his sermon to offend the Spiritualists, as 
there were many in the town who attended their church. Walking 
down street anojher leading light of the church was met, who hoped 
he would rot say anything to offend the Universalists, as many of 
them attended their church. Just as he was entering the pulpit one of 
the deacons batton-holed him and said: “The largest liquor 
dealer in town is here in his pew ; I hope you will not find it neces- 
sary to refer to that business.” The perplexed clergyman then 
inquired : “ What will I preach about?” “Ob,” said the deacon, 
“ give it to the Jews; they haven’t gota friend in town.” It would 
be well if this experience were limited to the candidate; but un- 
fortunately the settled pastor often meets with like warnings. 


—The Evangelist, George O. Barnes, is holding revival services 
in the Meridon Street Methodist Episcopal Church at Indianapolis, 
Ind, The church is crowded at each service and great excitement 


prevails. 

—The Methodist Episcopal ministers who were present at the 
camp-meeting at Millersburg, Ky., have pledged themselves to use 
all honorable means to defeat all candidates for public office who at- 
attempt to secure nominations or election by the use of money or 
liquor. 

—In July, the Missionaries of the American Sanday-school Union 
in the Northwest planted 76 new Sunday-schools, and induced 307 
teachers and 2,436 scholars to attend them. Besides this, they aided 
110 old schools which have a membership of 563 teachers and 5,588 
echolars. 

—A story is told of a minister in Michigan which is too good to 
keep. He was spending a day in the country, and was invited to 
dine. They had chicken for dinner, of course, much to the grief 
of a little boy in the household, who had lost his favorite hen to pro- 
vide the feast. After dinner prayer was proposed, and while the 
preacher was praying a poor little lonesome chicken came running 
under the house crying for its absent mother. The little boy could 
restrain himeelf no longer. He put his mouth down toa hole in the 
floor and shouted, ** Peepy, peepy, I didm’t kill your mother. They 
killed her for that big preacher’s dinner.” The “Amen” was said very 
suddenly. 

FOREIGN. 


—The objects of the Syrian Colonization Fund : 


1. To effect the mutual co-operation of the many societies and 
individuals now seeking to promote the re-settlement and re- 
peopling of Syria, with a view to community of action and economy 
of labor; thus constituting a central association for collecting and 
profitably employing contributions, by organizing, under suitable 
departments, the various kinds of work involved in the colonization 
of Syria. 

2. To afford financial support by way of guarantees, investments, 
or otherwise, to organizations which may be formed in connection 
with the Central Association or affiliated thereto; and to receive 
and re-invest dividends, interest, and other profits which may accrue 
therefrom. 


8. To assist with loans Jews who may be desirous of settling in 
Syria to enable them to purchase land, buildings, and agricultural 
implements, and for other purposes. For these loans due security 
would be required. Many of the Russian Jews are possessed of 
capital, and a jadicious selection would be made of such as are ina 
position to become at once the employers of the labor of their poorer 
brethren. 

4. To assist now in relieving the wants of Jews who have left their 
former homes in Russia, who are desirous of settling in Syria, and 
who therefore do not come within the scope of the operations of the 
Mansion House Fand. It should, however, be stated that, in the 
opinion of the Committee, such eleemosynary grants wilt be the 
exception, and that any temporary assistance will be honorably and 
soon repaid in the great majority of cases. It is felt that indiscrim- 
inate and purely gratuitous relief chould be as far as possible 


avoided, as tending to pauperize rather than to elevate the recipi- 
ents. 

5. This Fund, being raised and managed by Christians only, is 
entirely distinct from the Mansion House Fund, and is intended to 
aid Russian Jews in settling in Syria. 

6 The resources of the Frnd may also be employed for acquiring 
landed or other property, and for such other purposes as may from 
time to time be deemed desirable or expedient by the Committee, in 
view of the objects sought to be attained. 

The President of the Colonization Fund is the Earl of 
bury. . 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


METHODIST. 


—O P. Wright, pastor of the Pleasant Street church, at Salem, 
Mass., has resigned, and will go to a Western conference. 

—J. C. Gregg, pastor of Bethany Church at Philadelphia, has been 
obliged to resign on account of iil healtb. 

—Mr. Wildey, assistant pastor of the church at Meriden, Conn., 
has beer. appointed pastor of the church at Shelton, Conn., by the 
Bishop. 

—John H. Robinson, who for thirty years has been pastor of the 
Methodist Protestant church at Paterson, N. J., has resigned. He 
is prominently mentioned as Republican cand‘date for State Sena- 
tor this Fall. He has heen twice elected as Representative. 

—George B. Mead, of Lennox, Mass., has been appointed mission- 
ary to the Indians in Idaho. 


EPISCOPAL. 


—Phillips Brooks, of Boston, is expected to arrive in London soon, 
where he will preach at Westminster Abbey. 

—Edward W. Peet, who has been azsociated with the rector of S'. 
George’s Church, New York, died at Cromwell, Conn., August 17, 
aged 79 years. 

—George W. Bowne, areietant rector of St. Peter’s Church, at New 
York City, goes as assistant to St. Paul’s Church, at Baltimore, 
Md. 

—C. S. M. Stewart, rector of St. John’s Church at Frostburg, Md., 
haa received a call to Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—George F. Pentecost of Brooklyn, N. Y., is in Glasgow, where 
he is holding meetings which are largely attended. Every induce- 
ment is being held out to keep him abroad for a longer period than 
he intended to remain. 

—Elbridge Gerry of Bethel, Vt.,-has accepted a call to the church 
at Oregon City, Oregon. 

—William D. Herrick, pastor of the church at Gardner, Mass., has 
been compelled to resign on account of ill-health. 

—William D. Smith, of Clarendon, a graduate of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, has accepted a call to the churches at Soath Royal- 
ton and Tunbridge, Vt. 

—Mr. Jenkins will supply the pulpit of the church at South 
Coventry, Conn., for one year. 

—Hiram N. Gates, connected with the Home Missionary Society, 
hae resigned, and accepted a call to the church at David City, Neb. 

—Henry Bagg Smith of Sonth Amherst, Mass., died August 10, 

—Alfred J. Lyman, pastor of the South Congregational Church at 
Brooklyn, N. Y., after a most successful tour throngh Europe, Egypt 
and the Holy Land, will return in perfect health to his churcb, and 
will occupy his pulpit September 17th. 


BAPTIST. 


—Dr, Thomas, pastor of the Fifth Church at Philadelphia, Pa., 
has received a call to the church at Toronto, Canada. 

—Robert McGonegal, pastor of the church at New Rochelle, N.Y., 
has resigned. 

—Mr. Christie, pastor of the Wooster Street Church, at Hartford , 
Conn., has resigned his pastorate. 

—Mr. Goddard, of Westboro, Mase., has returned to his former 
parish at Northboro, 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


—B. Van Vieet Putnam has been ordained pastor of the church at 
Huntington, L. I. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—T. D. Witherspoon, of the Tabb Street church, at Petersburg 
Va., bas accepted a call to the church at Louisville, Ky. 

—V. P. Bolton (Lutheran), has accepted a call to the church at 
Melrose, Rensselaer Co., N. Y. 

—Daniel C, Roberts, rector of St. Paul’s Church at Concord, N.H., 
has accepted the chaplaincy of the Third Regiment. 

—H. Price Collier ,a graduate of Harvard Divinity School, has ac- 
cepted a call to the First Unitarion Church at Hingham, Maga. 

—F. 8S. Rice, pastor of the church at South Berwick, Me., has ac- 
cepted a call to the First Universalist Church at Springfield, Vt. 


CHURCHES, NEW AND RENEWED. 


—The new Gospel Tent. at Second Avenue and Twentieth Street, 
New York city, was dedicated August 20 The Rev. C.S. MacArthur 
preached the dedicatory seermon.——A chapel in memory of the late 
Colonel C. H. Northam is in course of construction at the entrance 
of Cedar Hill Cemetery, at Hartford, Conn. It is called the Northam 
Memoria! Chapel, and will cost about $30,000.—St. Paul’s Protes- 
tant Episcopal Charch of Morrisania, N. Y., is free from debt.——A 
new church building has been erected in Centerville, N. J., on a lot 
given by Mr. Edward Clark. The building is complete even to organ 
and bell. The chapel is cow a miss'on of the First Reformed Dutch 
Church at Passaic, N. J.—A new Presbyterian church edifice is to 
be built at Flemington, N. J.——The United Presbyterian Mission on 
Hart Street, Philadelphia, are about to erect a new chapel on Somer- 
set Strect.——St. James Methodist Episcopal Church, at Harlem, 
N. Y., is undergoing extensive repairs.——A new organ was dedica- 
ted in the church at Hempstead, L. L., last week.——rThe damage by 
lightning to the Methodist Episcopa) Church at Enfield, Mase., was 
very slight.——-The Baptist Society in Brooklyn of which J. Hyatt 
Smith was pastor, known as the Lee Avenue Baptist Church, were 
so unfortunate as to lose the church building which they had erect- 
edon Lee Avente, by foreclosure of the mortgage. For a time 
they hired the church edifice from the mortgagees ; when the build- 
ing was sold they would have been homelees as a church were it not 
for the generosity of the members of All Souls’ Universalist Church, 
who offered the use of their chape), which offer was accepted. The 
society, which is-now known as the South Baptist Church, have 
parchased the one-story stone church located on the corner of 
Ilcoper Street and Harrison Avenue, with parsonage adjoining and 
a vacant lot. Owing to the coadition which governed the sale, that 
it must remain in possession of a Baptiet society, this property 
was sold for $4,000. $2,000 have been paid and the remainder is on 
mortgage. The pastor of the church, the Rev. N. B. Thompson, 
and the Trustees deserve credit for their energy ana perseverance, 
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By Henry Warp 


PRAISING GOD IN ALL THINGS. 


(+ )D says to every man, ‘‘ The duties that belong 
to the ephere in which you wake up and find 
yourself are your duties”; and tke right spirit is to 
adopt them cheerfully. Many of them are naturally 
repugnant, naturally disagreeable; and _ therefore 
from some quarter there must be added to them that 
which shall make them attractive. Whence shall it be 
derive... ? It can come but from one source; and that 
source v 2ur_own self. 

I recollect a acompnion of my seminary days who 
never returned from any walk, no matter how short, 
that he did not bring back some very numorous and 
amusing account of what he had seen. If nothing 
better, the thing that amused him was some stick that 
lay across another stick in so grotesque a manner that 
he could not help laughing at it. Was there anything 
that was so funny? Yes, he carried it in himself, and 
poured it on. the objects that came under his notice. 
A child runs pit-a-pat by the side of a man, and the 
man is saying, ‘‘O God, how beautiful!” The child 
— plain, simpie-nearted child, without imagination 
or taste—sees nothing beautiful; but the artist-man 
by his side wonders at the beauty which he beholds 
when he looks into the heaven and upon the earth. 
The beauty he supplies from his own imagination and 
fertile fecling. 

A bard, selfish man will walk the whole length of 
Broadway, and not see, from Union Square to the 
Battery, one affecting sight. If you ask him, ‘‘ Did 
you see avy specimens of humanity?” he will say, 
Yes,” a great many disagreeable ones, that were in 
my wiy all the time.” Take another man, and let him 
g® down the same street, and it will take him a whole 
day te describe all the shades of fine feelings which 
a'e awakcned in him by the scenes that come up before 
him. Ile sees a woman going around the corner with 
a few fl»wers in her hand. Her dress is soiled and 
torn. Evidently she is poor, and the dearly-purchased 
flowers are for some one that is sick, and it is love 
that is carrying them. And he thinks of heart-want, 
heirt-buoger, and wonders what the whole interior 
must be of which this is the outside. At the very 
next step another feeling is excited. And so it is all 
the way down. A tender-hearted man, with a little 
imaginatien and some observation, cannot walk a 
block on Broadway without having his feelings 
touched by something. But there must be the feel- 
ings to be touched. Itis that which is in you that 
gocs out and makes things attractive where they 
are attractive. What sounds are depends very 
much upon the things on which they are pro- 
duced. If I touch my hand to a board, there is 
only a blunt sound; but if I touch it to the key of 
an instrument there is a musical sound. And the 
effect produced upon a person by that with which he 
comes in cvatact depends upon what there is ir him 
to be touched. You must, like the sun, carry in your- 
selves that which shall make things beautiful—fo: the 
sun sheds beauty wherever it goes. It only has to 
look at a thing, Ido not care what it is, to make it 
beautiful. A man’s heart is to pour itself out on the 
objects about him, if he would have them become 
attractive. 

Do I mean, then, that we are to pour out our natu- 
ral feelings? Yes, our natural feelings heightened and 
sanctified by the inspiration and indwelling of God's 
Spirit. Natural feelings are good as far as they go. 
Tney become Christian when they have the divine 
influence poured on them. | 

Now carry this principle out, and let a man go into 
the most minute labors of life. They may be disa- 
greeable, painful, annoying, revolting to the taste; 
and yet, if a person says to himself, ‘‘I am determined 
to make these duties, since they are incumbent upon 
me, agreeable; I will give them a color which shall 
make them pleasant; they shall become my pleas- 
ures ;” can he doit? One can do it. If you shrink 
from duties, and look on their dark side, and see in 
them all the faultsand flaws that you can, then they 
will be very painful, and it will be impossible for you 
to make them seem pleasant; but if you go boldly up 
to the things that belong to your place and sphere, and 
look them in the face, and say, ‘‘I am beund to make 
these pleasant,” they shall be so. You will overcome 
them. It would be hard to find an ordinary sphere of 
life in which soul-shining could not make external 
beauty bright. And as soon as one looks on his lot in 
this spirit he begins to lend to it the charm that makes 
it attractive. When a man, looking upon the whole 


sphere of his duty, says to himself, ‘“‘I will make this 
my pleasure; I will make it my meat and drink to do 
my. life’s work ; I will rejoice in it ;-I will not. permit 
myself to look at it in any other way than with satis- 


faction,” how it equalizes all conditions! What an 
element of contentment it introduces! We repine at 
our lot. We are thinking of other people and compar- 
ing their state with ours. We are going around about 
to find reasen for dissatisfaction with the circum- 
stances in which we are placed. 

I have seen people that reminded me of what I have 
noticed on a moonlight night—a dog that not being 
able to slee; would fill the air with its barking. It 
would first bark at the moon; and then, hearing the 
echo roll back from the hillside, and thinking that there 
was an impertinent dog there, would bark again, and 
keep barking all night, the barks and the echoes 
answering each other at regular intervals. I haveseen 
people that spent their sunlight and moonlight in very 
much the same way, barking at themselves at night, 
and in the morning, and from morning till night. 
And a vocal time such people have of it, I assure you! 

No matter what may be the exigency, which of the 
two spirits is better: the one that makes a man say, ‘I 
am always superior to my circumstances; by the 
blessing of God I always will be; by God’s grace I 
will not come into any condition or place where I shall 
not have a Christian, manly heart to look into facts, 
and take experiences, and do God’s wil), making that 
mine ;” or that other spirit, that leads a man to be per- 
petually discontented with the duties before him, be- 
cause they are not good enough for him ; because they 
are more onerous than those which are laid upon 
others? If it were but given us to say, ‘‘ Not my will, 
but thine, O Lord, be done,” what an element of satis- 
faction, of contentment, of manhood, of dignity, and 
of piety itself, would it introduce into our daily life! 

You go to church on Sunday and hear a great deal 
of religious instruction; and yet in one day you fre- 
quently go through an experience of vulgarizing your 
feelings that is enough to sweep away all that instruc- 
tion. On Sundays the teaching that you receive and the 
singing in which you take part lift you up to the 
mountain top ; but ah! we are in this respect what 
eagles are that are sometimes kept to show, that are 
fastened to a string, and that are allowed to go as far 
as the string will reach and remain till the boy pulls 
them down. We are, on Sunday, like such eagles; 
but the string of worldly affairs soon pulls at the leg, 
and we come down again to our low, soiled nests of 
secular care. | 

Can nothing be done to make man look on his daily 
vocation with something besides a vulgar eye? Is 
there nothing for the bottem as well as for the top of 
Christian experience? Is there no way for a man to 
sing with his face luoking down to the very soil and 
dirt? There is; and yet how few of us findit. How 
few of us, in our rough places, in our rude ex- 
periences, in our dangerous circumstances, say, ‘‘God 
is here, too.” But if he counts the hairs of your head, 
and if he notices the sparrow that falls to the ground, 
do you suppose anything can befall you, however un- 
important, and he not know it? If a pinis wrong in 
a child’s dress, the mother knows it. Does the child 
cry? Itis in pain, and its colic must be attended to. 
Does the child still cry? A pin must be pricking 
it somewhere, and the child’s dress is removed, that 
the cause of its suffering may be discovered and 
obviated. And isa mother more careful than God? 
Why, God just took one little spark out of himself, 
out of the orb of divine love, that rolls more capacious 
than the sun, and put it in flesh, and that spark seeks 
out others to do them good; but do you suppose that 
God is overmastered by mother, or father, or lover on 
earth, in his watch and care for us? Ob, ye of little 
faith! 

Now there is not one single experience which befalls 
us in life that is so low that God does not see it, and 
notice it, though it may be no more than the ¢rcratch 
of a pin ; and if you are only able te keep this blessed 
truth with you, and write it over your ledger, over 
your house, over your sorrows, Over your corrod- 
ing cares, over all your experiences here below, how 
different does your home become! It is not unrugged, 
it is not all bright, it is not without its unpleasant- 
nesses ; but there is a great deal of joy in things that 
are not pleasant; and there are no joys in this world 
like those moral joys which come from surmounting 
the evils that beset us and try us while passing through 
our earthly pilgrimage. ) 

Everybody has the need of such instruction as this, 
I have need of it, and you have need of it. We need 
it sometimes more than at other times. When peorle’s 
affairs grind, and they are discontented or discouraged, 
then they need it. 

Oh, that there might be lent to us something of 
Christ’s spirit. And yet, those that walked with 
Christ did not learn it when he was with them. I[t 
was not till after he left them that they learred it. I[ 
know not that it would be better if Christ should teach 
us through his own body. We must learn of the Spirit, 
and we must regard our daily affairs as a revelation 
of God’s will tous, and accept them as being our very 
food; our very joy. | 


I have seen some instances of this. Precious, pre- 
cious are the legacies of memory to me. I have met in 
my life some saints that were rich, and some that were 
poor; some that were in prosperity, and some that were 
in adversity. God makes sbrines in which he puts his 
saints in different places. Not all of them are up, and 
not all of them are down. Some of them are up, some 
of them are down, and some of them are midway. I 
have seen them in all three positions. And if one 
thing has been more striking to me than another, it has 
been the sweet content, the trust, and the love of © 
Christians under the all-disposing providence of God, 
and their disposition to say, ‘:It is the will of God, and 
it is well.” Blessed are they who know how to rejoice, 
and to praise and bless God in the midst of infirmities 
and troubles. 


The Suniay-School. 


THE HEART OF CHRISTIANITY.: 


By Lyman 


HAT is the chief commandment of the law? 
was a favorite topic of discussion among the 
theologians of Judea in the time of Christ. Some gave 
pre-eminence to the Sabbath law, others to the laws 
respecting sacrifices, others to those requiring and 
defining the ceremonial washings. The church was 
divided into conflicting theological schools, each giv- 
ing its emphasis to some particular phase of doctrine 
or form of worship. We can imagine without diffi- 
culty such a state of religion, in which, for example, 
the distinctive peculiarity of one sect would be its 
established forms of prayer, of another its method of 
baptism, of a third the nature of its church govern- 
ment, of a fourth its views respecting free will or di- 
vine sovereignty. We could even imagine that they 
might take their names from these distinctive peculiar- 
ities, and be called in common parlance by titles de- 
rived from their views on church government, or 
church ordinances, or particular doctrines, or even 
from the names of their founders or great teachers. 
We could also, possibly without any stretch of the im- 
agination, conceive that if any man should arise of 
broad nature and large influence each school would be 
anxious to know where he belonged, to what denomi- 
nation or sect, by what name he should be ca_led, and 
to what form of religious doctrine or worship or ad- 
ministration he gave prominence. This, at all events, 
was the case in the first century, and some of the dis- 
ciples of these Jewish sects came to Christ and asked 
him which he regarded as the greater commandment 
of the law; where did he put his emphasis; to what 
denomination did he belong. Christ answered that he 
put his emphasis on love. He belongs to those of all 
denominations who count love more than forms of 
worship, methods of administration or peculiarities of 
creed. 

The first thing to be noted in his reply is the sim- 
plicity of the Christian religion as he defines it. The 
law is all which the Bible contains of command en- 
foreing on man duty; the prophets all that the Bible 
contains of ingpiration for the performance of duty. 
On love, therefore, to God and man Christ declares the 
whole Bible depends. Love fulfills all religious duties ; 
love comprises all religious inspration. Confucius, un- 
dertaking to give to the people of China a code for 


| their instruction, left so elaborate a system of rules and 


regulations that it constitutes almost the sole subject 
of study of Chinese schools. The Pharisees, under- 
taking to solve all casuistical questions, evolved a 
Talmudic literature so elaborate and complicated that 
only the most erudite scholar can ever hope to master 
it. God put the whole moral law for the government 
of the human race on two pieces of stone of such 
moderate size that Moses could bring them down the 
mountain side one under each arm, and Christ still 


| further simplified this law by compacting it all into the 


one word, love. This is the whole of religion. All 
creeds are Christian only as they tend to produce this 
spirit of supreme love toward God and fraternal love 
toward man. All rites and ceremonies are Christian 
enly as they express this spirit of divinely inspired 
love. For this, that he might cleanse men from their 
sin against love, and inspire them with the lite of love, 
Christ became incarnate, suffered, died, ascended, and 
intercedes for us. All sin is summed up in this: that 
the soul disowns allegiance to the supreme spirit of 
love ; all redemption has for its object this : to ransom 
men from the slavery of selfishness, and bring them 
into the freedom of love. To be a Christian is not to 
practice certain rites and ceremonies, but to put true 
love under the rite or ceremony whatever it is, whether 
it be a Roman Catholic mass or a Quaki r prayer meet- 
ing ; it is not to believe certain doctrines about God or 
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Christ or the Bible or the future state, but to love God, 
and lovingly to follow Christ, guided by the Bible 
toward a heaven whose joy is the joy of love; it is 
not to belong to a church organization and enroll the 
name on a church list, but to enter into loving fraternal 
fellowship with all who are marching from earth to 
heaven, all who have resolved to leave the far country of 
selfishness, and return to be at home in the household 
of love with God their Father and Saviour and Sancti- 
fier. It is not to be obedient to a divine King, or to 
laws which his authority has imposed, as a soldier or a 
citizen, and which are enforced by threatenings here 
or hereafter; it is do the will of a heavenly Father be- 
cause to please that Father is the highest wish of the 
loving heart; it is to be a child, not a hired servant or 
a terrified slave of God. 

The profoundness of this religion of love and its 
comprehensiveness is as significant as its simplicity. 
Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and with 
all thy strengtb, is not merely an Hebraistic reiteration ; 
it covers the whole cycle of human life. ‘* Thou shalt 
love with all thy heart”; thine affections shall go out 
to him whose cntreaty is, ‘‘My son, give me thine 
heart.” Love is the profoundest craving of the human 
soul; there is no hunger like heart huzger, and God 
hungers for the love of his children with a yearning of 
which a’] paternal and maternal heart hunger is but a 
shadow and a hint. ‘‘Thou shalt love with all thy 
soul,” or life;' not merely in ebullitions of emotions. 
That is not love which bubbles in the heart to-day 
and is dry to-morrow ; tuat only is love which inspires, 
guides, controls and directs the whole life. As the 
wife lives for her husband, as the mother for her cnild, 
as in most sacred phases of friendship the friend for the 
friend, as in the larger realm the patriot for his coun- 
try, so the Joving heart lives for its Father and its God. 
‘* Thou shalt love with all thy mind:” this shall be no 
blind superstition, no ignorant instinct. Love shall be 
married to intellect. The intellect shall do all its work 
better because love is its partner. ‘‘Taou shalt love 
with all thy strength ;” this love must be one of enthu- 
siasm and power, not a sentiment to exhaust itself in 
tears or smiles or sighs or songs, but a working force, 
the motive power of godly living. Take all the mani- 
festations of this love exhibited in human experience 
as recorded in Bible history—love inspiring Abraham 
to go forth from his native land to a strange country ; 
love inspiring Joseph with patience and fidelity in ad- 
versity, and with hopefulness and self abnegation in 
prosperity ; love building up meekness and strengthen- 
ing courage in Moses; love sustaining Jeremiah and 

-Gideon and Samuel; love inspiring first the life and 
then the songs of David; love pouring itself out in 
Oriental epulence of feeling in the Song of Solomon; 
love weeping its bitter tears in exile under the sense of 
divine disapproval in Jeremiah; love pillowing its 
head in Jesus’s bosom in John; love braving the tem- 
pest and the sea and the more frightful tempests of 
human passion and hate in the Apostle Paul; take all 
the phases and forms and experiences of love and mold 
them into one, and still this supreme law, ‘*Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy mind, and with all thy 
strength,” has but an imperfect illustration. 

Nor less profound and far and deep reaching is the 
other half of this law, ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself.” This is more than to do unto others as 
you would have others do unto you. This is more 
than to deal justly, it is more than to abstain the hand 
from violence and the tongue from speaking guile, it is 
more than to crucify self-love and self-ambition. Says 
Christ, in effect, Be ambitious for yourself but also 
for your neighbor; covet the best gifts for yourself but 
covet them for him; love yourself but love him as well 
as you love yourself. Learn not how to treat self with 
indifference or hardship. That is asceticism; learn 
not how to make your own interest subservient to 

‘others nor theirs subservient to yours, but how to make 
self-love and love of others work together in accord. 
This is the hardest problem in life. It is much more 
difficult to eolve than problems about the divine Three 
in One or about the eternal future, but alas, we are far 
less anxious to work out its practical solution in our 
daily lives. The whole of Christianity is summed up in 
this little word of four letters; he who has learned the 
full meaning of this word has learned all that Christian- 
ity has to teach him; but the word is so large and its 
meaning is so sublime that eternity will not be long 
enough a term or heaven high enough a school to teach 
it all to any of us. 

QUESTIONS. 

Who were the Scribes? 

Are the commandments which Christ gives found in 
the Old Testament; if s0, where? 

What passages in the Old Testament illustrate or en. 
force Christ's teaching that the development of love is 
the end of the Christian religion ? 

9 For life is the more common meaning of the original word here 
used, and the better translation here, 


| 


What passages in the New Testament help to inter- 
pret what Christ means by love towards God and 
man ? 


8. 8. PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. Crarts. 

Central Tooucut.—Love is the fulfilling of the Law. 

lst. To recall what was taught last Sunday about 
rendering the tribute of service to God because we bear 
his image. 7 

Show some of the coins that were shown last Sun- 
day, and direct the attention of the childrea to the 
images upon them. Ask them why Jesus said the 
Jews should pay tribute to Cawsar. Ask the children 
what they ought todo because they are madein the 
image of God. They will undoubtedly answer, as they 
were taught last Sunday, that prayer, song, gifts of 
money, loving service, kindness to the poor, etc., are 
tribute which they should pay to God. Ask the chil- 
dren if they do not want to get into bed sometimes 
without praying because they are too tired to pray; 
if they ever say ‘‘I can’t sing” in Sunday-school, when 
really they don’t want toting; if they ever say ‘‘I 
can’t spare it” when money is wanted for God’s work. 

Tell of a little girl whose mother gave hera towel 
to hem. The little girl twisted her face all up and 
said she had a sore finger, then she complained of the 
backache, and the headache, and a pain in her knee. 
But her mother would not let her go out to play until 
she had hemmed the towel ; then she jumped quickly, 
bright and well. ‘‘Stop,” said her mother; ‘‘I must 
send for the doctor.” What for?” ‘Why, you com- 
plained ef so many aches you must be very sick.” ‘No, 
no, mamma, I am all well now; those were only sew- 
ing aches.” Ask the children what was the matter 
with the little girl. They will probably say that she 
did not like to sew. Then ask what is the reason 
people get too tired to pray, orsing, or go to church 
and Sunday-school? If they do not say so, tell them 
that it is because they do not love God. 

21. To teach that love males service easy and 
delightsome. 

Let the teacher read the second, third and fourth 
Commandments, and ask the children what they think 
would make it easy and pleasant to keep them. ‘‘ Love 
to God.” Then tell them what Jesus gave as the first 
or great Commandment, because love makes all things 
easy. 

Let the teacher slowly repeat and paraphrase the rest 
of the Commandments, which are about our duties 
to others, and ask the children if they do not know of 
something which Jesus said that would makeit easy 
and pleasant to keep them too. Some child will be 
very likely to repeat Christ’s words, ** Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself.” If it is not done, the 
teacher may help towards it by asking why we always 
treat ourselves so well, and get the best of everything 
we can for ourselves. 

The interview of Jesus with the scribe, in which 
Jesus was asked to tell which was the great Command- 
ment, should now be read from the Bible. 

Tell the story of the widow’s two mites to illustrate 
how even a very poor person could fulfill the law of 
love toward God and men. 

SymBor Girr.—A card with a picture of two mites on 
it, and also the Golden Text. 


Science and Art. 


THERE ARE TWO societies organized in this country to 
aid students to carry on courses of study at home. 
One of these, the largest and most popular, is the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, of which 
we gave a description in last week’s Christian Union. 
Its Superintendent, Dr. J. H. Vincent, and its four 
Counsellors, Drs. Warren, Wilkinson, Gibson, and 
Lyman Abbott, reccommend a course of reading for 
each year; the whole course embracing four years, 
and covering the various topics of Literature, Science, 
Art and History. The cost of joining this circle is 
fifty cents a year; the books cost about five dollars a 
year. For circulars and information address Miss K. 
F. Kimball, Plainfield, New Jersey, Sec. C. L. 8. C. 
The other organization is the Society to Encourage 
Study at Home. This Society though not so large is 
less democratic, and embraces a higher range of study, 
and more direct, continuous and constant supervision, 
carried on, of course, by correspondence. Advanced 
students can get considerable advantage in the use of 
this course. Translations of Greek and Latin authors, 
Gray’s works on Botany, Guyot and Reclus on Phys- 
ical Geography, Dana, Dawson, Geikie on Geology, 
Agassiz, Orton and Packard in Zodlogy, are among the 
authors used. The Society has a library of something 
over 1,000 volumes for loaning to students, and col- 
lections of fossils, seeds, ferns, mosses, and the like, to 
loan or to sell; it also promotes exchanges among the 
members. Information respecting this Society can be 


obtained by addressing the Secretary of the Society 
to Encourage Studies at Home, 9 Park Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


WE near much of the great Sutro Tunnel, and per- 
baps it will be necessary to say, by way of explanation 
to some, thatit isa huge tunnel that has been run 
under the mountains to tap the famos Comstoek 
Mines of Virginia City, Nevada, and afford a sluice 
way and escape for the ficods of hot wator w th which 
the deep lower levels of these mines are diluged. I'he 
temperature of the water is 195°, and tweive million 
tons, or three milion gal‘ons, are carried through the 
tunnel every twenty-four hours. ‘Ihe tunnel i; four 
miles long, and the water is con:lucted through it by 
means of a closed pine flume, thus confining the 
immense masses of vapcr tua! would arise from 20 vast 
a body of water. When the water leaves the tunnel it 
has lost but seven degrees of heat and is utiiized for 
mechanical purposes by the tunnel company, after use 
being conducted through a second waterway tunnel 
eleven hundred feet long, and thence flowing a distance 
of one mile and a half and emptying iato the Carson 
River. The usefu! qualities of this vast stream of hot 
water are great, ani have been recognized by the dwell- 
ers along its course. In one instance dams have been 
built, forming pvols in which men and boys have the 
advantages of a bot water bath. It is used also for all 
the purposes of a inundry, and a tract of a thousand 
acres belonging to the tunnel company is irrigated by 
it. In addition tuere is a plan on foot to lead the water 
with iron pipes laid under the surface of the earth and 
passing near the roots of thousands of fruit trees, and 
also to make it further subservient to man’s benetit by 
supplying artificial heat to hot-houses, in which early 
fruit and vegetables can thus be brought to maturity. 


Tue AsGust NUMBER of the ‘‘Art Amateur” gives 
some very entertaining glimpses of the recent great 
Hamilton sale in London, of which not the least inter- 
esting is the account of the sale of one of the Marie 
Antoinette tables. The ‘“‘Amateur’s” correspondent 
writes : 

The great event in the sale of the furnitare was the disposition of 
the three beautiful pieces of marqueterie made for Marie Antoinette. 
First came the little oblong writing tabie, with drawer, and ‘lited 
with inkstand, writing slide, and a shelf be ueath, with an oval me— 
dajlion of a tropby and flowers on the top, and trophies with four 
medallions round the sides. It bears the stamp of J. Riesener and is 
branded underneath with the cipher of the ill-fated Queen, and the 
worda *“* Garde Meuble de la Reine.” In both the wvod and metal 
work the very perfection of the too ornate but graceful style of the 
age of Louls XIV. seems to have beeu attained. The first bid wes 
3,000 guineas—at these ‘* swell” auctions, by the way, “yuineas”’ 
seem tod be offered instead of poundsz—the next 4,000, and then 4,600 
guineae, after which the biddings advanced by hundreds up to 5,750 
pounds and then by fifties to 6,000 ponnds, at which sum this little 
table, measuring about two feet by one foot and standing two feet, 
six inches high, was knocked down to Westheimer, the Bond Street 
dealer. 

Then came what the correspondent calls ‘‘ the cruel. 
est thing of the sale.” Two other pieces of the same 
set, which, with the one already sold, had always been 
kept together standing in oneroom of Hamilton Palace, 
a **Three Graces” in furniture, so to speak, were 
separated, each going to different purchasers, never 
again perhaps to be seen together. The three articles 
breught nearly $75,000; ‘“‘the mere interest on which 
would suffice to keep a small family in comfort.” 


MENTION was recently made in the Science and Art 
column of the Bartholdi statue of ‘‘ Liberty,” to be 
presented by the French Government to America as a 
token of international good-will. The colossus is now 
in process of construction in Paris, and the other day 
Bartholdi, according to the Boston “ Transcript,” in- 
vited twenty of his literary and artistic comrades to 
breakfast with nim inside the thigh of the statue, 
which so far is built only up to the waist. ‘*The 
little banquet was most successful in every way; the 
guests walked in by the right foot of the statue, 
and one of them laid himself down most comfortahly 
inside one of the toes; ladders conveyed them all tue 
way up the calf and finally deposited them where a 
temporary platform had been constructed and the 
festive board had been laid. They hope, when the 
‘statue has becn entirely put together at some future 
day, to enjoy a lively dinner inside the head.” 


At a Reognt Mzetine of the Photographic Society 
of France, M. Janssen banded around a magnificent 
proof of the late partial eclipse, and said a few words 
upon the long-discussed question of alunar atmosphere. 
In speaking upon this subject he said: ‘Suppose for 
& moment that the moon is surrounded by an at- 
mosphere, what would be the result if we took a photo 
graphic view of it during an eclipse? The lunar disk 
would be sharp enough, but there would bea gradual 
decline in density, as in a vignetted portrait. This is 
exactly the contrary of what took place, asthe proof 
will show. The lunar disk is very sharp, and the nega- 
tive is rather intensified sear the disk, probably frum 
refracted light.” M. Janssen appears to doubt the 


existence of a lunas atmosphere, 
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Memoriat.—Through the pious care 
of the surviving ‘relatives of Sir Edwin Landseeer, a 
worthy memorial of that most distinguished painter 
has been placed in the Cathedral Church of St. Paul. 
Hitherto the resting-place of the great artist has been 
marked only by a plain granite slab over his grave in 
the crypt where his ashes repose, hard by those of 
Reynolds and Lawrence, of West and Fuseli, and of 
George Dawe, the English Academician, who, after 
the peace of 1815, was commissioned by the Tsar 
Alexander I. of Russia to cover the walls ef one of 
the vast saloons in the palace of the Hermitage at St. 
Petersburgh with portraits of European diplomatists 
and Muscovite generals. The new monument to Ed- 
win Landserr is placed in a bay on the southern side 
of the metropolitan basilica, near to the tomb of Sir 
John Rennie, the famous engineer, and next to the 
place of sepulture of Sir Christopher Wren. The de- 
sign consists of a mural tablet of marble, adorned 
with sculpture from the chisel of Mr. Thomas Wool- 
ner, R.A. On the upper part of the tablet is a medal- 
lion portrait of Sir Edwin, resting on corbels, on 
which are carved the heads of the four lions ,modeled 
by the deceased master for the base of the Nelson 
Column in Trafalgar Square. Above the medallion, 
amid a trophy of fern-leaves, is a painter’s palette and 
brushes; while the lower part of the memorial con- 
tains a basso-relievo adarted in plastic design from 
one of the most pathetic and the most popular of the 
painter’s works, ‘‘ The Shepherd’s Chief Mourner,” 
the beautiful picture of the faithful dog which will 
not be comforted, and watches with inexpressible love 
and grief the rough coffin c»vered by the plaid, where 
sleeps the poor Highland shepherd who was the collie’s 
master. The sculptor, or those who counseled him, 
could not have selected a more touching or a more 
appropriate excerpt from Edwin Landseer’s life-work 
than this picture of the ‘‘ Shépherd’s Chief Mourner,” 
strongly illustrative as it is, not only of the painter's 
sympathy with the brute creation, but also of his 
earnest and life-long adherence to the simple and 
beautiful axiom lIcid down by the illustrious Buffon, 
‘‘The dog is the friend of man.”—[London Daily 
Telegraph. 


Ir Lorp has made his inquiries 
with sufficient care, theancient Romans in North Africa 
must have lived to a great age. He cited in a lecture 
before the Anthropological Iustitute, London, several 
instances of epitaphs and inscriptions on tombs of 
sons whose age had exceeded 100 years; in some 
cases an age of 120, 130, and even 140 years had been 
attained! But few things lie like tombstones. 


Tue industrial schools are having an apparently 
good effect upon the Indians. The red men have be- 
gun to work well and to take a pride in their work. 
Gen. Armstrong believes that within five years, with 
the 100 Indians at Hampton, Va., and the 300 at Car- 
lisle, Penn., and others under instruction elsewhere, 
all the shoes and harness needed on the Plains can be 
made by the young men et home. : 


THE STATEMENT that grain absorbs enough moisture 
on a sea voyage to pay the freight charges has been to 
some extent confirmed by experiments made at the 
California Agricultural College. Various kinds of grain 
were placed in a moist atmosphere and the increase in 
weight was noted. The greatest increase was during 
the first twenty-four hours. 


Tue ‘‘Journat or Sorznce” says that at the soirée 
of the Society of Chemical Industry, held at Owens 
College, Mr. Fletcher, of Warrington, England, demon, 
strated the possibility of the combustion of gas with- 
out visible flame, the heat obtained from a quarter- 
inch gas-pipe being sufficient to fuse iron into drops. 


‘Mr. H. Percivat says that if population increases at 
its present rate in 214 years the world will have 
reached the frightful average of 700 inhabitants to the 
square mile. There is much virtue in an if. 


M. ALLARD has given an account of the analysis of 
the waters of the Isthmus of Panama. The most not- 
able fact he discloses is the presence of ruthenium in 
the Rio Grande. | 


AN HOUR IN THE FRANKFORT GAL- 
LERY. 
By tux Rev. E. A. LAwrence. 


\7 E who love in quiet places to forget the bustling 
world that now is, in whose soul the little child 

live at times again and can make merry with the chil- 
dren of the Golden Age; ye to whom satyrs and water 
sprites, legends and saintly fables are not pure folly 
but have their grace and beauty, to whom the great 
Jessons and the great deeds of the past are realities 
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which bear upon individual life as truly as does the 
‘* present distress” with its spurred heel ; know all ye, 
and know it for your good, that on the banks of the 
Main a stately building, the Stadelchen Art Institute, 
invites you to spend the morning hours of every day, 
if you choose, in itz hospitable halls. 

From the spacious vestibule a branching staircase of, 
marble lifts itself like that tree of desire whose fruit 
was a golden fleece, and no dragon snorts a remon- 
strance as we climb te seize the prize. Shall we turn 
to the left? Along corridor hung with cartoons and 
drawings leads into the Saal where the Italian masters 
hold their honored place, the inspiration and study of 
every land. We stand astonished before a colossal por- 
trait of Lucrezia Tornabuoni, the grandmother of Leo 
X, by Botticelli, we look with affection on one of 
Perugino’s gentle Madonna mothers, and here in the 
corner hangs a canvas from the handof the splendor- 
and-fun-loving Paul Veronese. How irresistibly droll! 
At the feet of Venus and Mars, who are seated ona 
mossy bank, a young Cupid is upset by the trimmest 
little Bolognese spaniel; his cold fore-paws planted 
on the naked breast of the shrinking and shrieking 
baby-god while he looks for approving notice to the 
face of his mistress. The little creature is here the 
symbol of loyalty and truth. Paul /Veronese was fond 
of introducing his canine favorites to company of 
all descriptions; his hunting dogs were the uncon- 
cerned spectators of the ‘‘ Finding of Moses ;” in the 
‘*Bearing of the Cross” also at Dresden, his pets 
appear as well as among the splendid and motley 
groups which form his feast pieces. Itis an interest- 
ing fact that one of these inoffensive little portraits 
brought the great painter before the Inquisition to an- 
swer a charge preferred against him by the Dominican 
Fathers and heads of that institution in Venice, of 
disrespect to the Holy Office. ‘‘ The Feast in the 
House of Levi” had already been a year in the re- 
fectory of 8S. Giovannie Paolo when its author was 
summoned to explain why he had persisted in paint- 
ing a dog in the place of a Magdalen, was ‘‘ questioned 
as to the significance of every figure, as for instance the 
person witha bleeding nose, was asked if he con- 
sidered it seemly to introduce into the supper of the 
Lord drunken Dutchmen, dwarfs, dogs and such non- 
sense.” The painter stammered excuses, quoted the 
example of Michael Angelo and the freedom he had 
given himself in the ‘‘ Last Judgment,” on which he 
was snubbed by the reply that no fools, dogs or weap- 
ons of war were to be found in the “‘ Last Judgment,” 
and that he might take three montbs to alter his pict- 
ure. Why the Dominicans were so strenuous on this 
occasion, and found their own symbolical animal out of 
place in the society assembled in the house of Levi, is 
not explained. 

A curious picture in this room, or rather one-third 
of a picture, the others parts being respectively in 
Cologne and Munich, is sure to attract and detain us. 
It is a delightfully naive study by Albrecht Durer. 
**The Suffering Job,” a powerful well-drawn man, sits 
bowed together upon the ground, in the distance a 
castle dissolves in flames, his three friends having 
perhaps exhausted their afflictive and consolatory 
powers, have gone their way, but his wife remains at 
her post by his side, and to assuage his torments 
empties a pail of water over him; and here is also the 
portrait of Friiulein Fiirleger by Durer, which was the 
wonder of its time. 

Jean Paul says, ‘*There is a certain higher tolerance 
which, though not the fruit of the Westphalian treaty 
nor of the accommodation of 1705, is that of a life 
sifted by years of experience ; this tolerance finds in 
every opinion some truth, in every department of 
beauty something fair, in every humor that which 
amuses; it does not regard differences and indi- 
vidualities of men, of lands and of books as deficien- 
cies of the same. Not only the best ought to please 
us but also the good.” This lofty idea of criticism we 
heartily indorse, and for fear of betraying a want of 
fruitful experience we will close our lips tightly upon 
each other and hasten by a number of old Flemish and 
Dutch paintings which represent, and no doubt repre- 
sent well, details of very common life, ale-house 
carousals, peasants reluctantly swallowing bitter 
medicine, or submitting to surgical operations, and 
seek more congenial companionship in the North 
Wing. 

Here are gathered many productions of the Roman- 
tic school—the art of ourown age. This young Teuton 
was by no means brought up at home. Rome if not 
“*the mighty mother” at least nursed and trained the 
wonder child, fed him witk beauty, fired him with de- 
sire and sent him home again to speak to the world, 
not in her rolling vocables, but in his own sensitive, 
mysterious, imaginative tongue. It was as if the 
** Niobe” upon the seven hills suddenly finding in this 
Northern waif some subtle reminder of the children she 
had so long survived, had gathered him to her orphan- 
ed heart with a Wahlverwandtschaft as strong as the 
natural tie, And many Romantists gave themselves to 


her, body and soul. The Romish Church rejoiced over 
the incoming proselytes and the world saw somethin 
new under the sun—a monastic order of artists with 
Overbeck for prior and chief. 

The Klosterbruder must really have found their life 
and home in the dismantled couvent of Saint Isidoro 
on Monte Pincio, rather novel. Each painted in his 
separate cell, they had a common cuisine and the re- 
fectory served as a hall for the study of models. Cars- 
tens the pioneer, Koch, Overbeck, Cornelius, Veit, 
Schadow, Schnorr, Fohr, who was drowned :n the Ti- 
ber, Ludwig Richter, Wachter, Karl Rottmam, Fuer- 
bach, Bridel—what successive colonies of art devotees. 

Several of the Roman palaces and villas bear wit- 
ness to their activity. That bit of biography—who 
can read it unmoved ?—in the life of Winckelman re- 
veals the reality of this passion for a new country, 
After an absence of more than twelve years this vet- 
eran worker, both for the re-discovery of ancient and 
the development of modern art, determined to revisit 
his native place. Hardly bad he put the Alps behind 
him when an overwhelming home-sickness for his be- 
loved Italy caused him to abandon his purpose ; neither 
persuasion nor reproaches could move him; he turned 
back, and in a hotel at Trieste, with the promised 
land almost in view, he was murdered. 

In the larger Saal we stand long before Maritz Sch- 
wind’s, ‘‘ Saugerskrieg,” and with a preoccupied gaze 
see for an instant, rather than the picture itself, that 
wider hall onthe Ortburg, which in medieval pomp, and 
peopled with knightly and noble forms, has long held 
its place ix ourimagination. Yes, the children of our 
fantasy stand realized before us. This beautiful youth. 
smiling his proud triumph, is Novalis’ hero, Heinrich 
von Ofterdingen, whose life was at stake in the war of 
song. The gray-beard who has started to his feet, his 
eyes blazing with uncanny fire whilean attendant hell- 
hound, invissible to mortal ken, presses from the shadow 
at his feet, is Klingsor, the Hungarian necromancer 
and master of charmed song. Pule and with bowed 
head, oblivious of everything except the presence of 
that unholy beast which haunts and paralyzes his 
thoughts, sits Wolfram von Eschenbach, the wizard’s 
silenced opponent ;.and the Landgrave of Thuringen, 
whose throne with that of his countess stands upon a 
slightly elevated dais, has risen to declare the contest 
settled. 

** * Now tell us what ’twas all abot,’ 
Young Peterkin, he cries.” 

My dear little Peterkin, you and Wilhelmina never 
could understand about wars. If the famous victory 
at Blenheim was in your confused opinion merely ‘‘a 
very wicked thing,” how will you comprehend the glo- 
rious thirst for death which led these Minnesingers in 
simple good faith, and inspired by the fact that all 
chivalry and beauty listened and looked approval, to 
sing each other down after the manner of a New Eng 
land spelling school, with the important difference 
that the unfortunate minstrel whose tired braip re- 
fused to spin further rhymes must pay a fatal forfeit 
and hang by the neck until he be dead. 

But perhaps the greatest picture of the collection, 
both as regards dignity of subject and because of the 
artist’s triumphant mastery of the same, is Lessing’s 
‘** John Huss before the Council of Constance.” It is 
interesting to know that in choosing this subject Les- 
sing was made to feel the smart of petty persecution. 
Cornelius would not visit his atelier, Veit, then direc- 
torof the Stadelchen Institute, strongly opposed its 
purchase for the collection, and, shortly after it was 
secured, resigned; but Lessing gloried in being the 
representative artist of Protestantism and carried his 
historical reminiscences of Huss and Luther quietly 
forward. This is indeed a noble picture. We realize 
in the presence of these assembled men, whose minds, 
with widely differing prejudices, passions, and modes 
of thought, were togethcr surprised and over-mastered 
by the interest of oue trancendent moment, the force 
and the fascination of that saying of Vauveargues, 
“sooner or later we enjoy only souls.” One dignitary 
alone seems to be an indifferent or distracted partici- 
pator of the scene. It is a fat bishop who leans 
across the table and whispers to a lay brother. 
The three cardiuals— finely modeled features 
they have—are absorbed in the argument of 
the bold Bohemian. Huss himself stands in their 
midst like a pillar of flame, and the lines of the pale 
sensitive face speak the greatness and strength of 
the moral hero. Yes, Carlyle is right, ‘‘for nothing 
so endures as a truly spoken word.” It has an im- 
mortality before which the mountains crumble, and in 
every human heart it stirs in involuntary sympathy an 
anewering chord—that incorruptible witness which, 
though it confound us, confirms the truth. 

Out into the biting November mist over the hang- 
ing river and city towers we go, but the brain is busy 
with its reveries, and the eye asks no spectacles from 
nature ; it rather rejoices in the soft grey background 
on which to reprint that inner glow, those inner forms 
still present tothe sense, 
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THE VALUE OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Ithink the many advantages of the public” or com- 
mon school” may be grouped about the pivotal fact that 
such school comes nearest to providing the true juvenile de- 
mocracy, the republic of youth—the young and small world 
which is, largely, the prototype of the great world, the 
world of men and affairs, which the boy and girl must some 
time enter, and which they must be fitted to enter. 

The private school is ‘‘ select,” limited, partial ; it hardly 
answers to the spirit of the age, the institutions of our 
country. But the public school has many and grave faults 
and disabilities. 

First, all must be determined in class and by classification; 
the average ability. taste and requirement govern all, as 
‘* procerity” controlled everything in Frederick’s army. 
Individual needa, strength and weakness, however impera- 
tive and pronounced, cannot be taken into the account. 

Again, in the public school, all actual emphasis is laid 
upon the culture and development of the mind: moral, 
religious and phy ical interests are but little controlled ; this 

is true, whatever may be claimed for the recognition of #s- 
thetics, gymnastics, calisthenics. Any religious exercise, 
beyond the most formal and guarded, brings the charge of 
sectarian influence ; and the average teacher thinks little of, 
cares little for, the morals of the echolar when he is once 
well out of the precincts of the echool. The healthful, 
wholesome condition of that body which the Almighty has 
made so fearfully and wonderfully, its proper development, 
is the last of his consideration. 

The sweet and pure little cbild, to the fond family circle 
seemingly but just out of the cradle, comes back from the 
public school with evidence that he has contracted vermin 
or some verminous disease ; and all is horror! But what of 
that smirching of the pure and innocent spirit which reveals 
itself by symptoms only too late? What of the moral mil- 
dew and canker and corruption ? the foul sight, the obscene 
word, the vile association? Too often the angel of the home 
is too weak to cope with the devil of the school. And still 
again, the same otjection obtains against the public school 
which holds against the too large college. The best part of 
education is the personal influence of the teacher; and but 
little of this is secured. 

What shall we do, then? This we may often do: keep 
the child at home till he is eight or nine years old—children 
are sent to school too young; then carefully select the pri- 
vate school, which shall both provide the needed education 
and also strengthen and further the home influence. Some- 
where from twelve to fourteen, as the child approaches pub- 
erty, transplant to the public school. By this, the home has 
had opportunity to make impressions which the worst 
school influence cannot efface. The enemy will sow his 
tares, but the wheat shall have got such strength that it also 
shall grow till ihe harvest. H. M. F., M.D. 


I did not have the advantage of such excellent schools as 
we see around us to-day, nor the benefit of such good teach- 
ers as the children now have; yet I remember my brief 
school days with earnest feelings of gratitude and affection. 

The profit which I received was real and enduring. I was 
taught to spell correctly, to read understandingly and to 
write plainly. I went through Greenleaf's Common-School 
Arithmetic, and learned something of geography and of the 
history of-the United States. GrammarI could not under- 
stand so well as I tried to. Our reading Jessons were well 
managed. We were taught to remember what we read, and 
to give a satisfactory account of the author’s meaning. It 
was in these lessons that I made the literary acquaintance of 
Mr. Beecher. His account of a visit to the country gave me 
such real and lively pleasure that I never forgot it; and in 
after years I did not miss his wonderful Yale Lectures, be- 
cause the interest which his little sketch created when I[ read 
it asa raciug echoolboy has continued, and increased, so that 
now I cannot afford to omit anything he publishes, This 
is no small benefit which I trace back to the old brick echool- 
house. 

Our lessons in geography were of much interest; and a 
pretty good understanding of physical geography and geol- 
ogy has grown from my early lessons in the elements of 
that science. Our lessons in history were made interesting 
by one teacher who was much devoted to its study, and to- 

« day [read Green and McCarthy with a better apprehension 
because of the stimulus received from our simple lessons in 
the district school. 

Iam a shoemaker, andcando my work well because the 
common school taught me habits of thoroughness, and a 
hearty interest in what I was given to do; and my days are 
enlivened by reflecting that, although I myself may not be- 
come a veryimportant citizen, I may bring up my children 
in a way to fit them for a wider usefulness than their father 
can attain. These, briefly, are my chief reasons for ear- 
nestly believing in the common-schoo! as ‘* one of the cheap- 
est and best means for educating the masses,” and fitting 
the ‘‘ farmer, mechanic and laborer " for their duties in the 
field, the shop, the household and the neighborhood. 

Respectfully, CHaRLes G. Brown. 


Your note inthe last Christian Union, respecting the ad- 
vantages and defects of the public school system, has just 
come to my notice. Being somewhat acquainted with the 
public schools of Vermont, and feeling under obligation to 
you and your paper for past information and stimulus in the 
work of education, I am willing to give a piece of my experi- 
ence. 

The advantages of our common schools are so great and 
manifest as hardly to need mention. It opens the door of 
possibility to all, and keeps it open; and so such men as 
Garfield are started and incited to go on, and the admirers of 
the boy become the appreciators and supporters of the man. 


No land could build such men; nowhere is good so diffused. 
Our common schools make the element in which all our good 
grows to a fine maturity, fundamental to the social, civil and 
religious life. 

But in regard to general defects, one is the impatience at 
hearing them. ‘As with the Jews, we exalt an institution 


‘above its spirit, and there is a sort of apotheosis of our 


school system aside from its uses. Bat what youth ever 
made a man, who would not bear correction, rebuke, fair 
criticism ? The vine, unpruned, is fruitless; the horee, un- 
broken, might as well be on the prairie. The fact is, eternal 
vigilance is the price of a good many things beside liberty. 
And our schools in some places are a1] system, the teacher an 
automaton ; and in another place is not so much system as 
in some of the Western Territories. 

Female teachers do fine work, especially in primary 
echools, tut we lament “the disappearance of the school- 
master” for older pupils. It takes a man to make men. 
Here is a lack of good text-books—no new methods, and not 
true to facts of to-day ; and there is so much leaning on the 
book by school-boards, the individuality of the teacher is cent 
to the wall. Some bave no course of study, and some are so 
crowded character-building can't get in edgewiee. But even 
in the country we praise the graded schools, especially the 
primary. In most the methods—instruction, attendance, in- 
terest—are excellent. But in intermediate and high school 
grades a lessening of interest and numbers to amount to 
failure. Above the primary schools all is sct on a literary, 
not a ecience, basis; the yim is well ordered thought and 
language, not how to livea man among men. As few have 
any taste or desire for a literary career, they leave the school 
and go to acquiring a business or profession the best they 
can. The result is unskilled labor—ignorance of the arts by 
which nine-tenths live and nine-tenths the wealth is made. In 
Vermont over fifteen thousand illiterates—really, heathen— 
need the eame industrial training asthe Negroand Indian. In 
the ungraded schools is more chance for the individuality of 
parent and teucher, so are they both what they should be. 
Only one eighth of our teachers have had any normal sehool 
instruction; parents are apathetic ; the best talent cannot 
be had in instruction or school management and all but four 
or five of our towns have the district system, the nightmare 
of all progress. T. D. Emerson, 


The benefit of free schools is so marked and pervading that 
we are led to suppose it a conceded fact that it is the best 
way yet disclosed to reach the masses. And if a glance at 
my position will help to substantiate it I have not quite 
lived in vain. 

Thirty-five years ago the echools had not reached the per- 
fection which we now enjoy, still it was a crude effort in the 
right direction the beneficent effects of which there is no 
adequate means of computing. 

There, at least, the poor stood on a plane with the favored 
few. Equal rights was a fact here, if it did seem a farce in 
view of the legal withholding of the rudiments from our 
dusky brothers. But this isa progressive age and the free 
schools underlie it. With a school house at every cross- 
road,jand a free press, all these weighty questions which relate 
to our welfare will be given into competent hands. 

Is there a country where free schools do not exist where 
a poor widow without influence or interest could fit her 
children for positions of trust and responsibility without it 
costing her adollar? And if she educate a family at the ex- 
pense of the State, aad cannot contribute her quota to that 
expense, she 1s indebted to the State to just that amount and 
is bound to produce good citizens instead. The wise folks 
tell us that he who bring up six sons well doves more for his 
country than he who founds a library or endows a college. 
And she is glad to testify that the ability to perceive the ad- 
vantage to her children and to encounter the difficulties had 
its birth in those same crude beginnings, the incipent. free 
schools, which gave out light enough to see the darkness 
and supplemented by the ‘* books in the running brooks, ser- 
mons in stones, and good in everything,” gradually opens up 
the way to a safe view of a few of the practical issues of the 
day to even & woman. Curis KEnr. 


Seeing your statement of July 13th in regard to the public 
school, I wish to say a few words. Being a farmer’s son 
I had to spend the most of my time on the farm, except four 
months in winter to, as a general thing, a poor school. On 
visiting the different schools, I finally decided to attend 
school No. 4, in the city of Elmira, not because it was the 
nicest school house, which it was, but on account of the 
principles taught. 

I could have attended school No. 1, and only walked a 
quarter of a mile, but instead walked a mile and quarter to 
school No. 4. I was taught by the principal, Prof. A. W. 
Norton, A. M., that character and the ability to use know!l- 
edgeare the keys to success. I wis also taught that one went 
to school to learn to cut wood, sweep, or make bread, as well 
as to do an example or analyze a sentence in grammar. 

In cultivating the mental faculties of the masses it tends 
to build up the character, increase their ability to use 
knowledge, and by so doing, decreasing pauperism, build 
up temperance, and is depopulating to our jails and State 
prisons. It was my pleasure not long ago to talk with a 
teacher in one of our State prisons, who said that the educa- 
tion of the majority was not equal to the A. junior grade in 
our public schools. 

Now it is my firm conviction that if the Board of Educa- 
tion throughout the United States, especially in one city 
above mentioned, when hiring first-class teachers be willing 
to pay them a just recompense who put their soul into 
the work, for the teacher’s life and daily work molds, in a 
measure, the pupil's life, would in time raise the standing of 
our government, and work a complete Civil Service reform, 
such as cannot be accomplished in any other way, only by 
raising the character of man, and not hie reputation. 


A FaRMER. 
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THE FORMATION OF THE CONSTITUTION. 
By Benson J. Lossi na. 


The second American Revolution, which gave to the 
people of the United States a national government, 
was quite as important in its far-reaching consequences 
as that which effected the political independence of the 
English-American colonists a few years earlier. 

While the war for independence was raging, and the 
result of the struggle seemed uncertain, the representa- 
tives of the partially disenthralled people wrought 
diligently and with sublime faith in laying the founda- 
tions of a national government. Their superstructure, 
reared at near the close of the contest, was a failure in 
strength and beauty. The constitution which they 
then adopted was in no sense a national formulary. It 
was but a cobweb binding for a league of independent 
(not sovereign) States, having but slight cohesive qual- 
ities, for varied interests and State pride tended toward 
disintegration rather than union. 

The leading patriots, who, in council and in the field, 
had fought the good fight for nationality, saw with inti- 
nite concern the threatened evil consequences of this 
failure, and they earnestly sought for a remedy. It 
lay only in revolution. They did not hesitate one 
moment in applying it. That measure was inaugurated 
at Annapolis in 1786, was carried forward with 
energy at the convention which sat at Philadelphia in 
the summer of 1787, took definite shape in the Consti- 
tution adopted by that Convention in September, and 
it was consummated when the people of the inchoate 
republic ratified that Constitution by their puissant 
voice. It was a wonderful and decisive but bloodless 
revolution. 

Statesmen at home and abroad perceived that the 
league of States had been transformed into a national 
government endowed by this written instrument with 
absolute sovereignty. The nations of the earth acknowl- 
edged that a vigorous member had been suddenly add- 
ed to the family. The hopes and predictions of British 
statesmen, that the league would suddenly dissolve and 
the States would be humbly suppliant for restoration 
as subjects of the British Empire, were disappointed. 
The young nation soon won the respect and admiration 
of the world. The National Constitution of the United 
States was, and is, a marvel to statesmen everywhere. 
Gladstone has said : 

As the British Conetitution is the mos s bile organism which has 
proceeded from progressive history, 20 the American Constitution is 
the most wonderful work struck off at a given time by the brain and 
purpose of man. 

The venerable historian, Mr. Bancroft, who half a 
century ago began the preparation of a ‘‘ History of the 
United States,” and in 1874 completed it to the period 
of the conclusion of peace with Great Britain in 1783, 
has given us, in twovolumes uniform withthe previous - 
ten volumes, the wonderful story of the inception and 
formation of our National Constitution and our Nation 
al Government, of which it is the fundamental law. 
With the earnest, patient and painstaking industry 
which his former labors in the field of history display, 
he has brought together in these two volumes, 
in admirable symmetry of form, very minute details of 
every important fact bearing upon the great subject, 
irom the first visible germ of a Federal Union which 
appeared in New England in 1643, to its full develop- 
ment in the present National Constitution. Other em- 
inent writers on that instrument—commentators and 
historians—have failed to produce a work so complete 
in its abounding wealth of facts and attesting docu- 
mentry evidenee, because Mr. Bancroft only pos- 
sessed much of that evidence which is now first given 
to the world in these volumes. They have been 
gathered during the lapse of half a century. 

Mr. Bancroft has had, from time to time, exceptional 
opportunities for acquiring indispensable knowl- 
edge of the subject of the formation of our Constitu- 
tion. So early as 1836, or two years after the first vol- 
ume of his history appeared, he enjoyed the rare 
privilege of passing a whole day and evening with the 
venerable ex-President of the United States, Mr. Madi- 
son, and of perusing that statesman’s manuscript notes 
of the debates on the Constitution in the Convention 
of 1787 andin Congress. This was carrying his confi- 
dence, Mr. Madison said, further than he had ever 
done before with anyone. 

In the position of an accredited representative of the 
United States Government at foreign courts, Mr. Ban- 
croft had special facilities for prosecuting his researches 
concerning the great event in our national history, 
especially in France and England. Through M. 
Guizot, a cotemporary statesman and historian, he 
obtained free access to the French archives. Nothing 
was refused him, and he was permitted to have copies 
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cf anything he dcsired. From the reports of French 
diplomatists and others who were in the United States 
from 1782 until 1790, he obtained information of the 
greatest importance not only concerning the Constitu- 
tion but of the general history of the United States 
during that period. The English government was natu- 
rally more cautious and less generous and confiding ; 
and until after the middle of the present century it 
was loth to suffer its diplomatic papers to be exam. 
ined by Americans for any period later than the year 
1782. Some years ago Lord Granville gave Mr. Ban- 
croft leave to send an agent to examine the papers ex- 
tending even later than the period of the Constitution ; 
and when the historian was in Eagland, in 1874, the 
same public functionary allowed him freest access to the 
papers which he needed. 

While Mr. Bancroft possessed what any American 
citizen may possess, namely, the materials contained 
in the published writings of Washington, Franklin, 
Adams, Hamilton, Madison, and other statesmen, and 
the great amount which he had procured from foreign 
sources, he was not content so :ong as any field of re- 
search remained unexpiored. Therefore when Secretary 
Evarts threw open to his use our government archives 
as broadly as the French Government did theirs at 
the instance of M. Guizot, Mr. Bancroft, though 
seventy-seven years of age, entered vigorously upon 
the examination of about two hundred manuscript 
volume; (presented by Charles Thomson, the Secre- 
_ tary of the Continental Congress) in search of unre- 
vealed facts, and he found them, of great value. From 
these materials Mr. Bancroft was enabled to trace, 
step by step, the march of the people of the United 
States from the Hartford Convention of New Eogland 
States in 1780 to the close of the Federal Convention 
in 1787; also to show the origin, progress, and com- 
pletion of the famous Ordinance of 1787 for governing 
the territory of the United States northwest of the 
Ohio River. His work on the Constitutionis, therefore, 
far more complete and exhaustive than any that has 
preceded it. The first volume is devoted to a consid- 
eration of the causes which led inevitably to the for- 
mation of a new Union, and the second to the creation 
and adoption of the new and national Constitution. 

These two volumes seem to constitute the eleventh 
and twelfth of Mr. Bancroft’s ‘‘ History of the United 
States,” and, according to his original plan, complete 
that great work. He did not from the first, we be- 
lieve, contemplate extending it keyond the period of 
the Constitution. He has the singular felicity of havy- 
ing observed his work of forty-eight years maintaining 
its pristine popularity as it has been gradually un- 
folded during all that time, and to live to hear, as it 
were, the plaudits of posterity. 

In the perusal of this peerless history of our Na- 
tional Constitution the careful reader will observe two 
conspicuous facts; namely, that Washington was the 
chief architect of the grand structure. He began to 
build when he restrained a formidable military mutiny 
at Newburgh, in 1782, and impressed the army with 
the izestima le value of the Union and Independence 
which they had achieved. The other conspicuous 
fact made clear is that the doctrine of State supremacy 
was repudiated by the framers of the Constitution : 
and Mr. Bancroft utterly demolishes all arguments in 
favor of that now exploded doctrine. 

Each volume contains a large number of most im- 
portant documents, mostly in the form of letters, which 
illustrate and interpret the text. The whole of them 
occupy over three hundred pages. Of these docu- 
ments Mr. Bancroft says in his preface : 


Large extracts from my collection are printed at the end of each 
volume. ‘The selection has been strictly confined to those of which 
I have authentic copies in manuscript. Usless my knowledge or 
memory fails me, not more than a half dozen of them al! have been 
printed heretofore, and these are inserted for some special purpose. 
They are so nume*ous and eo different that I cannot but hope every 
ane wiil find something of interest as well as of assistance in watch- 
iogthe movements of the mind of the people and of Congress from 
a league of States to a perfect Union. 


The Bible— Whence and What? By Richard B. Westbrook, 
D.D., LL.D. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.) The 
following gives a taste of this book: “If any full grown 
man will lie flat on his boneless back, and with the stupidity 
of puling infancy swallow down whatever may be put into 
his toothless mouth from the theological spoon of his ec- 
clesiastical dry-nurse, it is sorrowful to leave him in the im- 
becility of the cradle, and it is to be hoped that he will some 
day be aroused by the commiseration, if not the contempt of 
mankind.” This is from the preface; and the author pro- 
ceeds, in the book, with corresponding rhetorical felicity, to 
wake the aforesaid peculiar infant with a very great noise of 
his contempt. Written in such a temper of recklessness and 
bitterness, and with a bigotry certainly equal to that of 
“‘orthodoxy,” which it attacks, the book necessarily has 
little value. it abounds in mis-conceptions of @hristianity, 
and deals in sweeping assertions which cannot be sub- 
stantiated. It amounts only to a gathering from various 
sources of theories which ancient or recent historical 
criticism has aimed against the Bible. These are set forth 
incongruously, and sometimes with a laughable antagonism 


g@mong themselves, 60 that the work mostly neutralizes itself | 


and fails of any dangerous force. We are disappointed in 
the book, supposing that it might be a convenient compen- 
cium of the prominent theories against the Bible; but on ex- 
amination we.should not deem it fair to those theories to set 
them forth from these inconsiderate pages. The author is 
honest however : he claims no originality, and acknowledges 
large obligation to other writers. We must suppose him 
honest also in his convictions; but we regret to see ec- 
clesiastism and the worship of the Book helped, as they must 
be, by such an ill-organized and feeble assault. The author, 
though entering upon no argument against scientific ma- 
terialism, shows plainly his distrust of its fundamental 
principles, and his acceptance of a spiritual philosophy of 
the universe; and his theories involve the existence of a 
spiritaal God with a holy moral government over the uni- 
verse. We are glad that thus he walks in the light of Christ; 
and hope that he will see more facts in that light before he 
gives us another book. 


Henry W. Longfellow. By Francis H. aay (Bos- 
ton: J. R. Osgood & Co.) In this biographical sketch of 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow there is very little to challenge 
criticism, since the book is so exactly what it claims to be. 
Mr. Underwood cleverly forestalis any rigid strietures upon 
his work by christening it a sketch and by pursuing 
‘sketchy " methods in its preparation, much as an artist fills | 
bis portfolio with landscapes, picturesque groups, and striking 
figures, which his memory and imagination later on will 
elaborate into a picture. Mr. Underwood does not go thus 
far, but offers us his portfolio merely; in which we find pleas- 
ing eketches of the poet's life, none of them new or un- 
familiar, arranged so as to present a clear and comprehensive 
view from his early youth to the youth of his old age; for 
Longfellow was always young, in spite of white hair and 
many years. As a sketch, ths book is ample and satisfac- 
tory. It contains genealogies, a bibliography of Longfellow, 
a chapter om the Longfellow family, and short diesertations 
on the chiefest of the poems. The text is lightened with 
frequent well-engraved and interesting illustrations, with 
one notable exception: the engraving of Longfellow, which, 
for the sake of his friends and his own reputation, ought to 
be suppressed from subsequent editions. While we are 
speaking of defects it will not do to pass over two inaccura- 
cies of statement which are astonishing considering the ease 
with which they might have been verified. Mr. Ernest Long- 
feiiow, the artist, is called the eldest son, whereas he is the 
second son, and Mr. Lougfellow’s study is described as being 
up stairs, when it was on the lower floor. As a biography, 
which many will regard it to be, it is unauthorized and un- 
satisfactory. It is meagerin material and treatment, incom- 
plete and—but it is unfair to arraign a book for what it does 
not assume to be, and all criticism of the biography of 
Longfellow must of necessity be deferred till it exists in the 
work which the poet’s family have promised us. 


The Words onthe Cross. By the Rey. Chas. M. Parkman, 
B.D. (New York: Thomas Whittaker.) This little volume 
contains ‘‘seven sermonettes” preached by the author at 
Good Friday services. They are devout meditations on our 
Lord’s final utterances, published with the hope of aiding 
private devotions at the close of the Lenten season, There 
is nothing fresh in thought or style; more vigorous treat- 
ment would have produced more lasting and valuable im- 
pressions. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—M. Renan is said to be at work on atranslation of the 
Psalms. 

—A Hindustani translation of the ‘‘ Arabian Nights’’ has 
been published. 

—Sir Erasmus Wilson's ‘‘ Egypt of the Past” has reached 
a second edition. 

—Mr John Morley’s monograph on Rousseau has been 
translated into Russian. 

—Sophie May has a new book for girls in preparation. The 
title is, ‘‘ The Odd One.” 

—Kate Field will write the life of Charles Albert Fechter 
for the American Actor series. 

—Mr. Karl Blind will publish in “ Frazer” an article on 
‘‘ Personal Recollections of Garibal.i.” 

—A tablet has been placed on the house in Paris which 
occupies the site of that in which Pascal died. 

—Mr. W. D. Howells will spend the winter in Italy, and 
in Rome will probably be the guest of Elihu Vedder. 

—‘* Drake, the Sea King of Devon,” is to be the closing 
volume of George Makepeace Towle’s ‘‘ Young Folks’ Heroes 
of History.” 

—The Rev. W. E. Winks has written the “Lives of Illus- 
trious Shoemakers.”” Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. will 
publish the book. 

—Rice and Besant’s clever novel, ‘‘The Chaplain of the 
Fleet,” has lately been dramatized by D. G. Boucicault and 
is to be produced in London. 

—McPherson’s ‘‘ Hand-book of Politics” for 1882 will be 
ready soon after the adjournment of Congress. The pub- 
lisher is James J. Chapman, Washington. 

—The poems of Albrecht von Haller, the most prominent, 
perhaps, of Swiss poets of the last century, have just been 
edited and published under the cnperaaen of Professor 
Hirzel, of Berne. 

—M. Alphonse L. Pinart, having wena’ extensively 
throughout Central America and Mexico in quest of archxo- 
logical and ethnographic treasures, is on his way back to 
Paris, where the resulta of his researches will be published. 

—Reeves & Turner, London, will issue shortly a yolume 
entitled ‘‘ The Aisthetic Movement in England,” by Walter 
Hamilton. From it we may learn ‘“‘ What the Aesthetic 
Movement has achieved in Art, Poetry, Music and Decora- 
tion. ” 

—The “‘ Railway Review” publishes the present month a 
practical treatise on ‘‘ Rocks, Minerals end Stocks,"’ designed 


for popular reading, by Frederick H. Smith, and intended as 
a vade mecum for every one interested in lands, mines and 
stocks. 

—D. Appleton & Co. will shortly issue ‘‘ The Home Nee- 
die” and *‘ Home Occupations” as additional volumes in 
their series of Home Books; also cheap editions of Miss 
Woolson’s “‘Rodman the Keeper” and Dr. Pierson's “In 
the Brush.” Austin Dobson's ‘‘ Eighteenth Century Essays” 
will form a new volume in the English Classics series. 

—No. II. of the “Library” of Cornell University cou- 
tains a desirable account of the apparatus—grammars, texts, 
dictionaries and reference works—for the study of the Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphs; aud seventeen pages of clasfified titles of 
works relating to mathematica, covering so far about one- 
eighth of the so-called Kelly Mathematical Collection of the 
Library. 

—Macmillan & Co. have recently added to their very com- 
plete list of publications for schools Livy's second and third 
books with introduction and notes by Stevenson, Head-master 
of St. Peter’s school at York, and the Hecuba of Euripides 
with notes and an introduction by the Rev. John Bond and A. 
8. Walpole. Both books are admirably printed and very 
attractively bound. 

—J. W. Bouton is sending out the beautiful supplement 
to “‘L’Art” announced some time since. It is a remarkably 
effective etching afler Butin’s picture, “ L’Attente; Le 
Samedi 4 Villerville.” This publication gives its patrons 
many fine examples of the best art in the course of the year, 
but it has rarely sent out anything more satisfactory than 
this striking etching. The present issue of ‘‘ L'Art,” which 
Bouton now has ready, will be pronounced one of the very 
best. 

—The sad death by drowning of Professor Stanley Jevons 
last week lends a tragic interest to his latest work, just issued 
by Mecmijlan & Co.,on The Statein Relation to Labor. 
Professor Jevons occupied first rank on economical subjects, 
and in this volume, he discusses witb fallness of knowledge and 
abundant evidence of careful thought many of the industrial 
questions which are just now of paramount interest and im- 
portanee. In this period of trade-unions and strikes so sober 
and candid a work as this cannot fail to be widely read and 
to do great good. 

—The Russian book trade has developed to a large extent . 
in late years. The value of the books imported during the ~ 
years 1830, 1831 and 1833 amounted on the average to only 
0 4 miliion silver roubles a year, while in 1850, 1851 and 1852 
their value had risen to 1 2 millions, and in 1850, 1862 and 
1865 to 2.8 millions. From 1869 to 1875 the yearly average 
value was 6.3 millions and in 1876 it had reached the sum of 
7.9 millions. The export of Russian books amounted, on 
the other hand, to only 0 4 millions roubles in 1879, a slight in- 
crease over the preceding years. 

—James R. Oagood & Co. have made along list of an- 
nouncements of Fall publications, some of them of the 
highest interest. The Correspondence of Carlyle and Em- 
erson is probably the most valuable work on the list, but 
the Works of James A. Garfield, ‘‘ The Old Masters of Bel- 
gium and Holland,” by Mary C. Robins,” ‘‘ Parisian Arts 
and Artists,” by Henry Bacon, and a translation of Gonse's 
‘Eugene Fromentin,” Howells’s ‘‘ Modern Instance,” and 
Bishop Perry's ‘‘ Centennial History of the American Epis- 
copal Church” are all books whose appearance will be looked 
for with interest. 

—Achological.—I have little doubt that ‘the well-known 
stanza descrivtive of the downfall of Humpty-Dumpty really 
conveyed covert allusion to James II. In my black-letter 
copy of ** Narcissus Nolleken's Memoirs,” I find this distinctly 
though discreetly hinted at, the bitter sneer at the impossibil- 
ity of restoration, even by the agency of ‘‘all the king's 
horses and all the king’s men,” being especially pointed out. 
king” was, of course, Lonis XIV. In the Mémoirs 
des Dangeau ” the verse is given in the original French, thus: 

** Omptie-Domptie pendait au mar, 
Omptie-Domptie tomba ai dur ; 
Ni tous les hommes ni les chevaax dau rol 
Mettront Omptie-Domptie comme autrefols.” 
—{London World. 

—The report of the trustees of the British Museum for the 
rear ending March 31, 1881, has been recently issued as a 
Blue Book. The number of distinct works added tothe de- 
partment of printed books during that year was 30.132, of 
which 2,526 were presented, 9,347 acqui-ed by English and 
810 by international copyright, and 17 499 by purchare. The 
titles for the catalogue of English books before 1640 have 
been finally reviewed, and are now being prepared for the 
press. The number of readers was 134,273, being a daily 
average of 455, who consulted about six volumes per diem 
each, exclusive of those in the reference library. The num- 
ber of special visitors was 2,071. Many important old books 
have been added. in the department of manuscripts 690 
have been acquired and 31,197 manuscripts consulted during 
the year. The Oriental department added 112 manuscripts, 
and 1,515 manuscripts were consulted by 201 readers daring 
the year. 

—The school children of to-day are to be envied the inter- 
nal beauty and external attractiveness of their school-books. 
Among the most successfal writers in this field is Wm. Swin- 
ton, whose latest effort isan ‘Introductory Geography in 
Readings and Recitations”’ so finely illustrated as to have for 
the young student all the charm of a picture-book, while 
the letter-press contains so many entertaining facts that it 
rivals in interest the stery book. In the same field, but in® 
more original direction, is the ‘‘ Household Economy,” & 
manual published under the direction of the Kitchen-Garden 
Association, and intended for the use of schools. This little 
book gives full and simple directions for the care of the 
kitchen, the laundry, the library, and other departments of 
the home, and will serve as an admirable introduction 
that practical education which every girl should receive. 
Both these books are published by Ivison, pagers 
& Co., of this city, 
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‘which is, largely, the prototype of the great world, the 


_ Ava, 24, 1882. 


Correspondence. 


THE VALUE OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Ithink the many advantuges of the public” or com 
mon school"’ may be grouped about the pivotal fact that 
such school comes nearest to providing the true juvenile de- 
mocracy, the republic of youth—the ycung and amall world 
world of men and affairs, which the boy and girl tonst some 
time enter, aud which they must be fitted to enter. 

The private school is ** select,” limited, partial ;4t hardly 


auswers to the spirit of the ave, the institutions of 


country. But the public school bas many and grave faults 


and dieabilities 
First, ali muat be determined in clasa and be « 

the 

procerity 

Individual strepyuth 

tive and prononnesdd, cannot be taken iuto the account. 

the public 


echool, 
culiure and development of the mind 


average ability, tuste ard requirement 


controlled everything in Frederich’s army. 


needs, and weakness, however impera- 

Again, in 
upon the 
religious and phy teu 
is true, Whatever miay | for the recovnition of 
thetics, 
beyond the mort 


uctual emphasis 


l interests ure but little ntrolied : 


sthenies Any religious 


I 


sectarian i: fluence; and the averave teacher thinks little of, 


little for, the morals of the 
well the precinets of the 
wholesome condition of that bod: 
made so fearfully and wonderfully, its proper development, 
is the last of his coasideration. 


cares 
out of 
which the 


The sweet and pure little cbild, to the ! 
seemingly bat just out of the cradle, comes Lack 
public school with evidence that he has contracted vermis 
and ull is borror: 
that emirching of the pure and innocent epirit which reveu'« 
itself by symptoms only too lates Whatof the moral m.!- 
dew and canker and corruption ? the foul eight, the obscene 
word, the vile association ? Too often the angel of the home 
is too weak to cope with the devil of the school. And stil! 
ayain, the same of jection obtains against the public 
which holds against the to: colleve. The best part of 
education is the personal influence of the teacher; und but 
little of this is secured. 


or some verminous disease 


echoo] 


» luryre 


What shall we do, then? This we may often do: keep 
the child at home till he is eight or nine years uid —children 
are sent to school too young; then carefully seleet the pri- 


need d eduec 


the 
further the home influence. S ome- 


vate school, woich shall both provic 
and also strenythen and 
where from twelve to fourteen, as the ehild Ipprou 
By this, the home hu 


erty, transplant to the public school. 
had opportunity te make impressions which the wor 
schoo] influence cannot cilace. The encmy will sow his 


L strength that it sico 


H. M.‘F.. M.D. 


tares. but the wheat shall buave gol suc 
shall grow till ihe harvest. 

I did not have the advantave of such excellent sehoola us 
we see wronnd us to-day, vor the benelit of such good teach 
ers as the children now have; yet I remember my brief 
echool days with earnest feelings of gratitude and affection. 

The profit which I received was real and enduring. I was 
taught to spell correctly, to reud understandingly und tu 


I went 


Grecnuicaf's Common-Schow! 


write pluinty. through 
Arithmetic, and learned tumethinyg of geography and of the 
history of the United Statea. Grammar I could not urder- 
stund so well as Ltried to. Our reading lessons were well 
managed. We were taught to rerncinber what we read, and 
to give a satisfuctory uecount of the author's meaning. It 
jp these lessons thut nade the literary acquaintance of 
Mr. Beecher. Lis accuunt of u visit to the country gave me 
such real and lively pleasure that Lnever forgot it; and in 
after years I did not miss bis wonderful Yale Lectures, be- 
cause the interest which his little sketch created when I read 
it asa recitig echoolboy has continued, and increased, so that 
now I cavnot afford to omit anything he publishes. This 
is no suiall benetit which I trace back to the old brick school- 
houee. 

Our lessons in geography were of much interest; and a 
pretty good understanding of physical geography and geol- 
ogy bas grown fromm my early lessons in the elements of 
that science. Cur lessons in history were made interesting 
by one teacher who was much devoted to its study, and to- 
day Liead Green and McCarthy with a better apprehension 
because of the stimulus received from our simple lessons in 
the district echool. 

lam a shoemaker, andcando my work well becauze the 
common echool taught me habits of thoroughness, and a 
hearty interest in what 1 was given to do; and my days are 
enlivened by reflecting that, although I myself may not be- 
come very important citizeo, | may bring up my children 
in @ way to fit them for a wider usefulness than their father 
can attain. These, briefly, are my chief reasons for ear- 
nestly believing in the common-schoo! as ** one of the cheap- 
est and best means for educating the masses,” and fitting 
the *‘ farmer, mechanic and Jaborer ™ for their duties in 
field, the shop, the household and the neighborhood. 

Respectfully, CHuakLes G. Brown. 


the 


Your note in the last Christian Union, respecting the ad- 
vantages and defects of the public school system, has just 
come to my notice. Being somewhat ucquainted with the 
public echoois of Vermont, and feeling under obligation to 
you and your paper for past information and stimulus in the 
work of education, I am willing to give a piece of my experi- 
ence. 

The advantages of our common schools are so great and 
manifest as hardly to need mention. It opens the door of 
poesibility to all, and keeps it open; and so such men as 
Garfield are started and incited to go on, ahd the admirers of 


the boy become the appreciators and supporters of the man. 


our 


is laid 


charyve cf 


echolar When he ta once 
school. ‘Lhe bealthful, 


But what of 


| country than be who fouuds a! 


and plemente ad by the 


| mons in stone -crything,”” gradualiy opens up 


| duy to even @ Wolulun. 


the work, for the teacher's life and daily work molds, in a 


our government, and work a complete Civil Service reform, 
such as cannot be accomplished iv any other way, ouly by 
raising the character of man, and not bis reputation. 


CHRISTIAN UNION. 


No land could build such men; nowbere is good so diffused 


Our common echools make the clemcnt in which all our wood 
vrows to fine maturity, fucdaiuental to the soelul, eivil and 
relizious life. 

But iu regurd to general ccfects, one is the Impatience at 
hearing them. As with the Jews, we exalt an Institution 
above its spirit, and there | ore Of apotheosia of our 
ee boo! ide from il but what vouth-ever 
Ingce man, who would not beur correetion, re fuil 
criticisin 2?) The vine, unpruncd, is fruitless ; the re 
broken, Might ae Wi on the pra Ss. e.eri 
Vigilance is the price of a good many things beside hberty 
Aud our echools in some laces af ull avate m, the teacher ut 
upd in another place if wich a 
in some of the Western Territori 

Pomale teichers do five work, Cope iuliy j 
schools ut we tu ut the disappearai of I 

let It tukes tO make men 
ty facta of t ue there i yon 
eho ourde. the individualit? « f tueteucheris 
tothe wall, Some have no ccuree of stady, and some are so 
crowded character-building can't vet io cdyewtse Bateve 


in the country we praise the graded schools, especially the 


primary In most the methor struction 


iftendanece, in- 


terest ire exellent But in intermediat: cud hieh 


grades @ lessening of interest and num)era to amount t 


| Above the primary schoolcall is st on a literar, 

langnave, not how to live an then As few hbave 


th! y taste or desire { lit rarv career, they thre 
and 


can. 


go to acquiring @ business or profession the best they 


The reenit j 


4 rance of the aris by 
ths live and nine-tenths the wealth is m TH in 


un«killed !abor—icone 
which nine-tet 
r fitt eT) th 


Vermont o\ iiterates 


need the 


—realliy, beathen 


strial training asthe Nevwroand India In 


it ily 


the unvraded sehuools is more chance for the individuality of 


parert and teucher, eo are they both what they should be. 
Only one eighth of our teachers have had any normal sehoo! 
instruction; parents are apathetic; the best talent canno! 


be had in inetrnuetion or school management and all but four 


or five of ourtowns have the district system, the nightmare 
lof all progress. T. D. Emerson, 
The benefit of free schools is so marked and pervading tha’ 
We are iced to suppose il @ couceded fact that it is the best 
way yet discloged to reach the masses. Ard if a glance at 
my position will help to substantiate it I have not quite 


lived in va'n. 


Thirty-five years aco the schools bad not reached the per- 


fection Which we now erjoy, still it was a crude effort in the 
ight direction tt bencficent effects of which there is no | 


tneans Of computing. 

Ti re. at ied tne stood on ine W 
few. Equal rights wasa fact here, if it did seem we farce | 
view of the legal withholdiuc of the rudiments from our 
dusky brothers. Dut this isu progressive age and the free 
-chocls underlie it. With a sehoo! hou it every cross 


road.fand a free press, ull these weichty questions which relate 


| to our Wellare will be given ints competent hands. 


| Is there a couutry where free schools do not exist wher 
apoor widow without influence or interest could fit ber 
| children for posilions of trust and responsibility without it 
osting ber @ dolla: And if she educate a family at the ex- 


pense Of the State 


. und cannot contribute her quota to that 


i 

expense, she idebted to the State to just that amount and 

is bound to produce rood citizens instead. The wise foike 
tell us that he who bring up «ix sons Well does more for his 


rary or endows @ 
And she .s glad to testify taat the ability to perceive the 
dilliculties bud 


same crude beginvings, the Ineipent free 


Vantage to her 
its birth in those 


bildrea and to encounter the 


echools, Which wave out 


in the running brooks, se! 
, and wood in « 
the way to a sule view of a few of the practical issuea of the 
Cukis KENT. 


Seeing your statement of July loth in regard to the public 
school, | wish to say a few words. Being a farmer's son 
I had to spend the most of my time on the farm, except four 
months in winter to, as a general thing, @ poor school. On 
different echools, | finally decided to attend 
school No. 4, in the city of Elmira, not because it was the 
nicest school house, which it was, but on account of the 
principles taught. 

I could have attended echool No. 1, and only walked a 
quarter of a mile, but instead walked a mile and quarter to 
school No. 4. I was taught by the principal, Prof. A. W 
Norton, A. M., that character and the ability to use know!l- 
edgeare the keys to success. I wis also taught that one went 
to school to leara to cut wood, sweep, or make bread, as wel) 
as to do an example or analyze a sentence in grammar. 

In cultivating the mental! faculties of the masses it tencda 
to build up the character, increase their ability to use 
knowledge, and by so doing, decreasing pauperism, build 
up temperance, and is depopulating to our jails and Stute 
prisons. it was my pleasure not lopg ago to talk with a 
teacher in one of our State prisons, who said that the educa- 
tion of the majority was not equal tothe A. junior grade in 
our public schools. 

Now it is my firm conviction that if the Board of Educa- 
tion throughout the l nited States, especially in one city 
above mentioned, whew hiriny first-class teachers be willing 
to pay them a just recompense who put their soul into 


Visit.ng the 


measure, the pupil's life, would in t.me raise the standing ol 


cnough to see the darkness 


A FakMEK. 


States. By George Baucrofy 


Hooks aud Authors 


THE FORMATION OF THE CONSTITUTION 


NG 


bY DENSO' J. 


The second American Revoiution, which gave to the 
the United 
was quite as important in its far-reaching conse uences 
a¢ thatwhich effected the political independence of the 
Laglhsh-American. colonists a few years earlier. 

While the 
result of the strugele seemed uncertain, the representa- 


peo] le of States a national government, 


war for independence was raging, and the 


tives of the partially cdisenthralled people wrought 


and with sublime faith in laying the founda- 
Their superstructure, 


dilige ntly 
itional government. 

se of the em 
The n which they 
then adopted was in no sense a national formulary. It 


tions of an 


reanrecl at near the chk test, was a failure in 


and beauty. constitutl 


was but a cobweb binding for a league of independent 


not sovereign) States, having but slight cohesive qual 


| ities, for varied interests and State pride tended toward 


disintegration rather than union. 
The 


had fought the good fight for nationality, saw with infi- 


patriots, whe, in council and inthe field, 


nite coneern the threatened evil consequences of this 
failure, and they earnestly soucht for a remedy. It 


ay only in revolution. They did not hesitate one 
That measure was inaugurated 
with 
at Philadelphia in 


took definite shane in the C 


moment in applying it 


at Annapolis in was carried forward 


energy at the ec invention which eat 


the summer of 177, 


tution adopted by that Convention in September, and 


it was consummated when the people of the inchoate 


republie ratified that Constitution by their puissant 


voice. It was a won ‘isive but bloodless 


revolution. 
Statesmen at bh oad perceived that the 


leacne of States had been transformed into a national 


me 


rovernmernt endows | by this written instrument with 


absolute sovereignty. The nations of the earth acknowl- 


cr had been suddenly add.- 


ved t! ar A vi mem? 


ed to the family. The hopes and predictions of British 
statesmen, that the league would suddenly dissolve and 
the States would be humbiv scuppliant for restoration 


us subjects of the British Empire, were disappointed. 
respect and admiration 
mstitutian of the United 


The young nation soon won the 
fthe world. The National ¢ 


States was, and is, a marvel to statesmen everywhere. 
Giindstone bas said 

his > thie i } or - 

¢ most wonderful work -track o.f al wu given time by the brain and 
pO» of in 

The venerable historian, Mr. Bancroft. who half a 


century ALO beg the prep aration of Try of tl 
"and in 1874 completed it to the period 
with (ireat 


nited States, 


of the conclusion of peace britain in 1783, 


has rivenus, in twovolumes uniform withthe previous 


ten volumes, the wonderful story of the inception and 
formation of our National Constitutionand our Nation 
xl Government, of which it isthe fundamental law. 
With the earnest, patient and painstaking industry 
which his former labors in the field of history display, 
tozether in these two volumes, 


in admirable symmetry*%of form, very minute details of 


he has brought 
cvery important fact bearing upon the great subjeet, 
Federal Union which 
appeared in New England in 1643, to its full develop- 
ment in the present National Constitution. Other em 
inent writers on instrument—commentators and 
have failed to produce a work so complete 


trom the first visible germ of a 


that 
historians 
in its abounding wealth of facts and attesting docu- 
mentry Mr. Bancroft only 
sessed much of that evidence which is now first given 
to the world in They have been 
cathered during the lapse of half a century. 

Mr. Bancroft has bad, from time to time, exceptional 
opportunities for acquiring indispensable _ knowl- 
edge of the subject of the formation of our Constitu- 
tion. S» early as 1836, or two years after the first vol- 
ume of his history appeared, he enjoyed the rare 
orivilege of passing a whole day and evening with the 
veserable ex-President of the United States, Mr. Madi- 
con, and of perusing that statesman’s manuscript notes 
of the debates on the Constitution in the Convention 
of 1787 andin Congress. This was carrying his confi- 
dence, Mr. Madison ssid, further than he had ever 
done before with anyone. 

Inthe position of an accredited representative of the 
lnited States Government at foreien courts, Mr. Ban- 
croft had special facilities for prosecuting his researches 
concerning the great event in our national history, 
especially in England. Through M. 
Guizot, a cotemporary statesman and historian, he 
‘Utained free access to the French archives. Nothing 
was refused him, and he was permittedto have copies 


evidenee, because pos- 


these volumes. 


and 
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ef anything he dcsired. From the reports of French 
d'plomatists and others who were in the United States 
from 1782 until 1790, he obtained information of the 
greatest importance not only concerning the Constitu- 
tion but of the general history of the United States 
during that period. The English government was natu- 
rally more cautious and less generous and confiding ; 
and until after the middle of the present century it 
was loth to suffer its diplomatic papers to be exam 
ined by Americans for any period later than the year 
1782. Some years ago Lord Granville gave Mr. Ban- 
croft leave to send an agent to cxamine the papers ex- 
tending even later than the period of the Constitution ; 
and when tle historian was in England, in 1574, the 
same public functionary allowed him frecst access to the 
papers which he needed. 

While Mr. Bancroft possessed what any American 
citizen may possess, namely, the materials contained 
in the published writings of Washington, Franklin, 
Adams, Hamiltur, Madison, and other statesmen, and 
the great amount which he bad procured from foreign 
sources, he was not content sO :ong as any field of re- 
search remained uncxplored. Therefore when Secretary 
Evarts threw open to his use our government archives 
as broadly as the French Government did theirs at 
the instance of M. Guizot, Mr. Bancroft, though 
seventy-seven years of age, entered vigorously upon 
the examination of about two hundred manuscript 
volume; (presented by Cuarles Thomson, the Secre- 
tary of the Continental Congress) in search of unre- 
vealed facts, and he found them, of great value. From 
these materials Mr. Bancroft was enabled to trace, 
step by step, the march of the people of the United 
States from the Hartford Convention of New Eagland 
States in 1780 to the close of the Federal Convention 
in 1787; also to show the origin, progress, and com- 
pletion of the famous Ordinance of 1787 for governing 
the territory of the United States northwest of the 
Ohio River. His work on the Constitutionis, therefore, 
far more complete and exhaustive than any that has 
preceded it. The firet volume is devoted to a consid- 
eration of the causes which led inevitably to the for- 
mation of anew Union, and the sccond to the creation 
and adoption of the new and national Constitution. 

These two volumes seem to constitute the eleventh 
and twelfth of Mr. Bancroft’s *‘ History of the United 
States,” and, according to his original plan, complete 
that great work. He did not from the first, we be- 
lieve, contemplate extending it keyond the period of 
the Constitution. Lle has the singular felicity of havy- 
ing observed his work of forty-eight ycars maintaining 
its pristine popularity as it has been gradually un- 
folded during all that time, eanito live to hear, as it 
were, the plaudits of posterity. 

In the perusal of this peerless history of our Na- 
tional Constitution the careful reader will observe two 
conspicuous facts; namely, that Washington was the 
chief architect of the grand structure. He began to 
build when he restrained a formi lable military mutiny 
at Newburgh, in 1782, and impressed the army with 
the izestima le value of the Union and Independence 
which they had achieved. The other conspicuous 
fact made clear is that the doctrine of S:ate supremacy 
was repudiated by the framers of the Constitution . 
and Mr. Bancroft utterly demolishes all arguments in 
favor of that now exp'oded doctrine. 

Each volume contains a large number of most im- 
portant documents, mostly in the form of letters, which 
illustrate and interpret the text. The whole of them 
occupy over three hundred pages. Of these docu- 
ments Mr. Bancroft says in his preface : 


Large extracts from my collection are printed at the end of each 
yolume. Tie selection bas been strictly confined tw those of which 
I have authentic copice in manuscript. Usless my knowledge or 
memory fai's me, not more than a half dozen of them a!! have been 
printed heretofore, and these are inserted for some epecial parpose. 
They are so nume~ou-~ and #o diferent that | cannot but hope every 
one wiil find something of interest a+ well as of assistance iu watch- 
jag the movemetts of the mind of the poople and of Congreas from 
a league of States to a perfec: Uasion. 


The Bille— Whence and What? By Richard B. Westbrook, 
D.D., LL.D. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.) The 
following gives a taste of this book: “If any full grown 
man will lie flat on his boneless back, and with the stupidity 
of puling infancy swallow down whatever inay be put into 
his toothless mouth from the theological spoon of his ec- 
clesiastical dry-nurse, it is sorrowful to leave him in the im- 
beciiity of the cradle, and it is to be hoped that he will some 
day be aroused by the commiseration, if pot the contempt of 
mankind.” ‘This is from the preface; and the author pro- 
ceeds, in the book, with corresponding rhetorical felicity, to 
wake the aforesaid peculiar infant with a very great noise of 
his contempt. Written jn such a temper of recklessness and 
bitterness, and with a bigotry certainly equal to that of 
“orthodoxy,” which it attacks, the book necessarily has 
little value. it abounds in mis-conceptions of @hristianity, 
and deals in sweeping assertions which cannot be sub- 
stantiated. It amounts only to a gathering from various 
sources of theories which ancient or recent historical 
criticism has aimed against the Kible. These are set forth 
incongruously, and sometimes with a laughable antagonism 
pmong themselves, s0 that the work mostly neutralizes itself 


and fails of any dangerous force. We are disappointed in 
the book, supposing that it might be a convenient compen- 
cium of the prominent theories against the Bible; but on ex- 
amination we should not deem it fair to those theories to set 
them forth from these inconsiderate pages. The author is 
honest however : he claims no originality, and acknowledges 
large obiigation to other writers. We must suppose him 
honest also in his convictions; but we regret to sce ec- 
clesiastism and the worship of the Book helped, as they must 
be, by such an ill-organized and feeble assault. The author, 
though entering upon no argument against scientific ma- 
terlalism, shows plainly his distrust of its fundamental 
principles, and his accéptance of a epiritual philosophy of 
the universe; and his theories involve the existence of a 
spiritaal God with a holy moral government over the uni- 
verse. We are glad that thus he walks in the light of Chrict; 
and hope that he will see more facta in that light before he 
gives us another book. 


Henry W. Longfellow. By Francis H. Underwood. (Bos- 
ton: J. R. Osgood & Co.) In this biographical sketch of 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow there is very little to challenge 
criticism, since the book is 80 exactly what it claims to be. 
Mr. Underwood cleverly forestalls any rigid etrietures upon 
his work by christening it a sketch and by pursuing 
‘‘sketchy methods io its preparation, much as au artist fills 
bis portfolio with landscapes, pictureeque groupe, and striking 
figures, which his memory and imagination later on will 
elaborate into a picture. Mr. Underwood does not go thus 
far, but offers us his portfolio merely; in which we find pleas- 
ing eketches of the poet's life, none of them new or un- 
familiar, arranged eo as to preseat a clear and comprehensive 
view from his early youth to the youth of his old age; for 
Longfellow was always young, in epite of white hair and 
many years. As a eketch, the book is ample and satisfac- 
tory. It coutains genealogies, a bibliography of Longfellow, 
a chapter ou the Longfellow family, aud ehort diesertations 
on the chiefest of the poems. The text is lightened with 
frequent well-engraved and interesting illustrations, with 
one notable exeeption: the engraving of Longfellow, which, 
for the sake of his friends and bis own reputation, ought to 
be suppressed from subsequent editions. While we are 
epeaking of defects it will not do to pass over two inaccura- 
cies of statement which are astonishing considering the ease 
with which they might have been verified. Mr. Ernest Long- 
fviiow, tine uriist, is called the eldest son, whereas he js the 
second eon, and Mr. Longfellow's study is described as beiug 
up etairs, when it was on the lower floor. As a biography, 
which many will regard it to be, it is unauthorized and un- 
satisfactory. It is meagerin material and treatment, incom- 
plete and—but it is unfair to arraign a book for what it does 
not assume to be, and all criticism of the biography of 
Longfellow must of necessity be deferred till it exists insthe 
work which the poet’s family have promised us. 


The Words on the Cross. By the Rev. Chas. M. Parkman, 
B.D. (New York: Thomas Whittaker.) This little volume 
contains *‘seven sermonettes” preached by the anthor at 
Good Friday services. They are devout meditations on our 
Lord's final utterances, published with the bope of aiding 
private devotions at the close of the Lenten season. There 
is nothing fresh in thought or style; more vigorous treat- 
ment would have produced more lasting and valuable im- 
pressions. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—M. Renan is said to be at work on atransiation of the 

—A Hindustani translation of the * Arablan Nights’’ has 
been published. 

—Sir Erasmus Wilson's ‘‘ Egypt of the Past’ has reached 
a second edition. 

—Mr John Morley’s monograph on Rousseau has been 
translated into Russian. 

—Sophie May has a new book for girls in preparation. The 
title ia, ** The Odd One.” 

—Kate Field will write the life of Charles Albert Fechter 
for the American Actor series. 

—Mr. Karl Blind will publish in ‘“ Frazer” an article on 
‘Personal Recollections of Garibaldi.” 

—A tablet has been placed onthe house in Paris which 
occupies the site of that in which Pascal died. 

—Mr. W. D. Howells will spend the winterin Italy, and 
in Rome will probably be the gueat of Elihu Vedder. 

—‘* Drake, the Sea King of Devon,” is to be the closing 
volume of George Makepeace Towle’s *‘ Young Folks’ Heroes 
of History.” 

—The Rev. W. E. Winks has written the “Lives of Iilus- 
trious Shoemakers.’’ Mezers. Sampson Low & Co. will 
publish the book. 

—Rice and Besant’s clever novel, ‘‘The Chaplain of the 
Fleet,” has lately been dramatized by D. G. Boucicault aud 
is to be prodaced in London. 

—McPhereon’s ‘* Hand-book of. Politics’ for 1582 will be 
ready soon after the adjournment of Congress. The pub- 
lisher is James J. Chapman, Washington. 

—The poems of Albrecht von Haller, the most prominent, 
perhaps, of Swiss poets of the last century, have just been 
edited and published under the supervision of Professor 
Hirzel, of Berne. 

—M. Alphonse L. Pinart, having traveled extensively 
throughout Central America and Mexico in quest of arch#o- 
logical and ethnographic treasures, is on his way back to 
Paris, where the results of his researches will be published. 

—Reeves & Turner, London, will issue shortly a volume 
entitled ‘‘ The 22sthetic Movement in England,” by Walter 
Hamilton. From it we may learn ** What the &sthetic 
Movement has achieved in Art, Poetry, Music and Decora- 
tion.” 

—The ‘‘ Railway Review” publishes the present month a 
practical treatise on ‘‘ Rocks, Minerals and Stocks,"’ designed 


for popular reading, by Frederiek H. Smith, and intended as 

a tide mecum for every one interested in lands, mines and 
| stocks. 

—D. Appleton & C». will shortly issue ‘‘ The Home Nee- 
die" and Ilome Occupations” as additional volumes in 
their series of Home Books; also cheap editions of Miss 
Woolson’s *“‘Rodman the Keeper™ and Dr. Pierson's ‘In 
the Brush.”” Austin Dobson's ** Kighteenth Century Essays” 
will form a new volume in the English Classics series. 

—No. Il. of the * Library" of Cornell University con- 
tains a desirable account of the apparatus—grammars, texta, 
dictionaries and reference works —for the study of the Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphs; and seventeen pages of clasfitied titles of 
works relating to mathematics, covering #0 far about one- 
eighth of the so-called Kelly Mathematical Collection of the 
Library. 

—Macmillan & Co. have recently added to their very com- 
plete list of publications for schools Livy's second and third 
books with introduction and notes by Stevenson, Head-master 
of St. Peter's school at York, and the Hecuba of Euripides 
with notea and an introduction by the Rev. John Bond and A. 
8. Walpole. Both books are admiratly printed and very 
attractively bonnd. 

—J. W. Bonton is sending out the beautifal supplement 
to * L’Art” announced some time since. It is a remarkably 
effective etching after Butin’s pictare, L'Attente; Le 
Samedi a Villerville.” This publication gives its patrons 
many fine examples of the best art in the course of the year, 
but it has rarely sent out anything more eatisfactory than 
this striking etching. The present iseue of ‘ L'Art,” which 
Bouton now has ready, will be pronounced one of the very 
best. 

—The sad death by drowning of Professor Stauley Jevons 
last week lends a tragic lotereet to his latest work, just issued 
by Meemilan & Co.,on The Statein Relation to Labor. 
Professor Jevons occupied first rank on economical subjecte, 
and in this volume, he discusses witb fullness of knowledge and 
abundant evidence of careful thought many of the industrial 
questions which are just now of paramount interest and im- 
portanee. In this period of trade-unions and strikes so sober 
and candid a work as this cannot fail to be widely read and 
to do great good. 

—The Rassian book trade has developed to a large extent 
in late years. The value of the books imported during the 
years 1830, 1831 and 1832 amounted on the average to only 
0 4 miliion silver roubles a year, while in 1550, 155 and Iso 
their value had risen tol 2 millions, and in 1850, IS6zv and 
1865 to2 8 millions. From 18)%to 1875 the yearly average 
valne was 63 millions and in 1875 it had reached the sam of 
79 millions. The export of Russian books amounted, on 
the other hand, to only 0 4 millions roubles in IS7Y, aslightin- 
crease over the preceding years. 

—Jamea R. Osgood & Co. have made along list of an- 
nouncements of Fall publications, some of them of the 


| highest interest. The Correspondence of Carlyle and Em- 


ereon is probably the most valuable work on the list, but 
the Works of James A. Garfield, ‘‘ The Old Masters of Bel- 
gium and H«lland.” by Mary C. Robins,” ‘ Parisian Arts 
and Artists.”” by Henry Bacon, and a translation of Gonse's 
‘Eugene Fromentin,” Howella’s Modern Instance,” and 
Bishop Perry’a ** Centennial History of the American Epis- 
copal Church " are all books whose appearance wil! be looked 
for with interest. 

—Achwological.—I have little doubt that ‘the well-known 
stanza deacri: tive of the downfall! of Humpty-Duropty really 
conveyed covert allusion to James II. In my black-letter 
copy of ** Narcissus Nolieken's Memoirs,” I find this distinctly 
though discreetly hinted at, the bitter sneer at the impossibil- 
ity of restoration, even by the agency of ‘‘all the king's 
horeeas and all the king's men,"” being especially pointed out. 
‘*The king" was, of couree, Louis XIV. In the ‘* Memoirs 
des Dangeau ™ the verse is given in the original French, thus: 

* Omptie-Domptie pendait au mur, 
Omptie-Domptie tomba «i dur; 
Ni tous les hommes ni lea chevaax «a ro! 
Mettront Omptie-Domptie comme antrefois.” 
‘London World. 

—The report of the trustees of the British Museum for the 
year ending March 31, 1881, has been recently issued as a 
Blae Book. The number of distinct works added tothe de- 
partment of printed books during tbat year was 50.132, of 
which 2,526 were prese@ted, 9,347 by English and 
810 by international copyright, and 17 499 by purchase. The 
titles for the catalogue of English booke before 1640 have 
been finally reviewed, and are now being prepared for the 
press. The number of readers was 154,273, being a daily 
average of 455, who consulted about six volumes per diem 
each, exclusive of those in the reference library. The num- 
ber of special visitors was 2,071. Many important old books 
have been added. in the department of manuscripts 690 
have been acquired and 31,197 manuscripts consulted during 
the year. The Oriental department added 112 manuscripts, 
and 1,515 manuscripts were consulted by 201 readers daring 
the year. 

—The school children of to-day are to be envied the inter- 
nal beauty and extersal attractiveness of their school-books. 
Among the moat successful writers in this fleld is Wm. Swin- 
ton, whose latest effort isan ‘Introductory Geography in 
Readings and Recitations"’ so finely il!ustrated as to have for 
the young student all the charm of a picture-book, while 
the letter-press contains so many entertaining facts that it 
rivals in interest the story book. In the same ficld, but ina 
more original direction, is the ‘‘ Household Economy,” a 
manual published under tbe direction of the Kitchen-Garden 
Association, and intended for the use of schools. Th's little 
book gives full and simple directions for the care of the 
kitchen, the laundry, the library, and other departments of 
the home, and will serve as an admirable introduction to 
that practical education which every girl should receive. 
Both these books are published by Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor 
& Co., of this city, 
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SELECT LIST OF EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


PUBLISHED AND 


IMPORTED BY 


MARMILLAGW CO. 


Selections 
THE 


CLARENDON PRESS SERIES, 


Published by 


The University of Oxford, 


ENCLISH CLASSICS. 
An Anglo-Saxon Primer. With gram- 


mar, notes, etc, By Henry Sweet. 60 cente. 


An Anglo-Saxon Reader. In prose and 
verse. By Henry Sweet. Third edition. $1.90. 
A Book for the Beginner in Anglo- 


Saxon. 
By John Earle. Second edition. © cents 


Specimens of Early English. A new 
and revised edition. By RK. Morris and W. 
Skeat, Part L, A. D. 1150 to A.D. 1300, $1.90, 
Part Il., A.D. 1298 to A. D. 1393, $1.90, 

Specimens of English Literature. 
A. D. 1304 to A. D. 1579 By W. W. Skeat. 
$1.90. 

Chaucer. The Prologue to the Canter- 
bury Talea; The Knight's Tale, etc., ete. Ed- 
ited by R. Morris. 60 centa. 

Chaucer. The Prioresse’s Tale, Sir Thopa, 
etc., etc. . Edited by W. W. Skeat. $1.10. 

Chaucer. The Tale of the Man of Lawe, 
The Pardonenere’s Tale, etc , ete. Edited by W. 
W. Skeat, $1.10. 

Shakespeare's Select Plays, Tempest, 
35e., King Lear, 35c., As You Like It, 35c., A 
Midsummer Night's Dream, 35¢., Julines 
ar, 40c., Coriolanus, 50c., Richard IIL., 
Henry V., 50c., Merchant of Venice, 25c., 
Richard I1., 35c., Hamlet, 40c., Macbeth, 35c. 


CREEK AND LATIN CLAS- 
sics. 


Cesar. The Galllic War. Edited by 
C. E. Moberly. $1.10. 

Cicero. Selection of interesting ex- 
tracta. By Henry Walford. In three parta, 
each 40 cents: complete in one volume. $1. 

Cicero. ‘Selected letters. By C. E. 
Prichard and E. KR. Bernard. & cents, 

Livy. ‘Selections. With Notes by H. 
Lee Warner. In three parta, each 40 gente, 
Part I. The Caudine Disaster. IL Han- 
nibal’s Campaign in Italy. Ill, The Macedo 
nian War. 

Pliny. ‘Selected Letters. By C. E. 
Prichard and E. R. Bernard. ® cente. 

Horace. Odes, Carmen Seculare, and 
Opodes. By E. C. Wickham, 16me. $1.40 

First Greek Reader, By W. G. Rush- 
brook. 6° centa. 

Second Greek Reader. By A. M. Bell. 
90 cenle 


Fourth Greek Reader. Specimens of 


Greek Dialects. By W. W. Merry. $1.16. 

Fifth Greek Reader. Part 1 Selec- 
tions from Epic and Dramatic Poetry. By 
Evelyn Abbott. $1.10 

Homer. Odyssey. Books 1 to 12. By 
W. W. Merry. % cents. 

Homer. Odyssey., Books 13 to By 
W. W. Merry. 90 cente. 

Sophocles, In single plays. With Notes 
by Lewis Campbell. Each 5) cents. Cidipus 
Tyrannus, Antigone, (Edipus Coloneus, Ajax, 
Electra, Tracbiniw, Philoctetes. 

Xenophon, Easy Selections. With Vo- 
cabalary and Notes By Phillpotts and Jerram. 
90 cente. 

Xenophon. Selections. By J. 8. Phill- 


potta. cents. 


FRENCH AND CERMAN 
CLASSICS. 
Brachet’'s French Dic- 
tionary. 1.76, 


Brachet’s Historical French Gram- 


mar. 75 cents. 


Masson's French Classics, Vols. 1 to3, 


5to 7; each 60 cents. Vol. 4, 75 cente. 


Lange's German Manual; 4 German 


Reading Book and a Handbook of German 
Conversation, $2. 


Buchheim’s German Classics, |, 


2.3.5: each T5centa Vol. 4, 60 centa. 


Buchheim'’s Modern German Reader. 
Part 60 cents. 


MACMILLAN’S 
SCIENTIFIC TEXT BOOKS. 
Anatomy. Lessons in Elementary 


Anatomy by St. George Mivart. $1.75. 

Astronomy. Elementary Lessons in 
Astronomy. By J. Norman Lockyer. $1.75 
Questions on, 40 cente. 

Biology. Elementary Biology. By 
Professors Huxley and Martin $1.50. 

Botany. Elementary Botany; By Dan- 
lei Oliver, $1.10, 

Chemistry. Elementary Lessons in 
Chemistry. By Prof. Koscoe, $1.10. Practical 
Chemistry, by J. Jones, 70 cents; Questions in, 
75 cents. Chemical Problems, by Thorpe, 
with key 50 cente. 

Electricity and Magnetism. Elemen- 
tary Lessons im Electricity and Magnetism. 
By Silvanus P. Thompeon. $1.25 

ic. Elementary Lessons in Logic. 
By Stanley W. Jevons, 9 cents. 
Moral Philosophy. Handbook of Moral 


Philosophy. By Henry Calderwoood. $1.5), 
Natural Philosophy. Lessons in Ele- 
mentary Physics. By Prof. Balfour Stewart, 
$1.10. Natural I’hilosophy for Beginners. By 
I. Todhunter. Parte 1 and 2, each % cents. 
Physical Geography. Elementary Les- 
eons in Physical Geography. By Prof. Archi- 
bald Geikie, $1.14; (nestions in, cents 
Physiography. Physiography: An In- 
troduction to the Study of Nature. By Pro- 
fessor Huxiey. 
Physiology. Lessons in Elementary 
Physiology. By Professor Huxley. $1.19. 
Questions on, 40 cents. 

Political Economy. litical Economy 
for Beginners. Ky Mre. Fawcett. 75centa. 
Sound. Elementary Lessons in Sound. 

By Dr. W. H. Stone. 90 cents. 


FRENCH AND CERMAN. 


Masson (Gustave). French-English 
and English-French Dictionary. New Ameri- 
can Edition. 

Macmillan’s Progressive French 
Course. By G. E. Farnacht. 

Book 1. Firet Year. 35 cente. 
Book 2. Second Year, 55 cent. 
Book 3. Third Year. 65 cents 

Macmillan’s Progressive French 

Readers. By G. E. Faenacht. 
Firet Year, 65 centa. 
Second Year. 65 cenle 

Macmillan’s Progressive German 
Course. By G. E. Fasnacht 

Book |. Firet Year. %5 cents, 

Book 2. Second Year. 5 cents 
Macmillan’s Foreign School Classics. 
Edited by G. E. Fasnacht. Each 3° centa. 

Corneille.—Le Cid. 
Moliere.—Les Femmes Savantes. 
———,.—le Misanthrope 

Breymann (Hermann). French Grammar, 
based on Philological Principles. $1.10. 

——, First French Exercise Book. 
$1.10. Second, 70 cents 

Buchheim ‘C. A.) Deutsche Lyrik. With 
Notes. $1.25 


MACMILLAN’S ELEMENT- 
ARY CLASSICS. 


18mo, each 40 cents. 


Cesar. Gallic War. Second and 
Third Campaigns. Edited by W. G. Kather- 
ford. 

—<CGallic War. Scenes from Books 
Sand 6. Edited by C. Colbeck. 

Euripides, Hecuba. Edited by Rev. | 


John Bond and A. 8. Walpole. 


Text-Books are subject to a charge of Ten 


Herodotus. Selections from Books 7 
and 7 lhe ¢ rion of \erxes Edited hey 
A. H. Cooke 

Homer's Iliad. Book 1k. The Arms of 
Achiies. Edited Dy James 

Horace. The First Book of the Ores. 
Ed ted ny 2 Pave, WA. 

The Second Book of the Odes By 
the same Editor 

The Third Book of the Odes. By 
the same editor 

Selections from the Epistles and Sa- 
tires. Edited by Kev. W. J. Baker. 

Livy. [lannibalian War. Being Part 
of the Ziet and wld Books. Edited by G, ©. 
Macaulay. 

Ovid Selections. Edited by E. 8. 
Shuckhburwh, M. A, 

Plato. Euthyphro and Menexenus 
Edited by ©. BE. Graves 

The Greek Elegiac Poets, Selected 
and Edited by Kev. Herbert Kynastor 

Thucydides. The Capture of Sphac 
teria. Eelited by C. EF. Craven, 

Virgil's Zneid. Book 5. With Notes 


and Vacabulary. By A. S. Walpole 


MACMILLAN’S 
CLASSICAL SERIES. 
ZEschylus, Perse. Edited by A. ©. 

Prickard cents, 


Catullus, Select Poems. Edited by 
F. B. Simpeon. $1.10 

Cicero, Second Philippic. Edited by 
John E. B. Mayor. $1. 

—— Cataline Orations. Edited by A.S 
Wilking. 9) cente. 

Academica. Edited by James S. 

Reid. §$1. 

—— Pro Lege Manilia. Edited by A. S. 


Wilkins 75 cents, 


— Pro Roscio Amerino, Edited by 


E. H. Donkin. &! cents 


Demosthenes. (ration on the Crown. 
Edited by B. Drake. #). 


Homer's Iliad. The Story of Achilles. 
Edited by J. H. Pratt and Walter Leaf. $1.50. 

— Odyss:y. The Narrative of Odys- 
seus. Books 9 12. Edited by John E. B 
Mayor. Part |. 75 centa. 

Juvyenal. Select Satires. Enited by 
John E. B. Mayor. Satires 10 and 11, (cents: 
Satires 12 16, $1.10. 

Livy. Hannibal's First Campaign in 
Italy. Books and 22. Edited by Kev. W. 
W. Apes. 

Martial. Select Epigrams. Edited by 
Kev. H.M Stephenson. $1.50 

Ovid. Fasti. Edited by G. H. Hallam. 
$1.25. 

Heroidum Epistule 13. Edited by 

S. Shuckbuargh. 

Plautus, Miles Gloriosus. Edited by 
R. ¥. Tyrrell, $1.25. 

Pliny. Letters. Book 8. 
John E. B. Mayor. $1.1. 

Plutarch. Life of Themistokles. Edit- 
ed by Rev. H. A. Holden. $1.10 

Propertius. Select Poems. Edited by 
J. P. Poetgate. $1.60 

Sallust. Catilinaand Jugurtha. Edited 
by C. Merivale. $1.10 


Edited by 


Tacitus. Agricola and Germania. Ed- 
ited by A. J. Charch and W. J. Brodribb. 90 
centa. 

Thucydides. Sicilian Expedition. Books 
6 and 7. Edited by Rev. Percival Frost 
$1.25. 


Virgil, £ncid. Books 2and 3. The 


Narrative of .Eneas. Edited by E. W. How- 
eon. +5 cents. 

Xenophon. Hellenics. Books 1 and 2. 
Edited by H. Hailetone. $1. 

——— Cyropedia. Books 7 and 8. Edited 
by Alfred Goodwin. #1. 

—— Memorabilia Socratis. Edited by 
A. R. Cluer. $1.30. 


Selections from the 


PITT PRESS SERIES, 


Published by 


The University of Cambridge. 
CREEK AND LATIN CLAS- 


Aristophanes, Plays. With Notes by 


ferecn, each cents 


Kane 
\vew, 
Xenop on. Anabasis. With Notes by 
Alfred Pretor. Z2vols. $2.25. 


Euripides, Hercules Furens. By J. T. 
Hutchinson. 685 cents 

—— Heracleide. Notes by E. A. Beck. 
cents. 

Euripides, Bacche. With Notes by J. 
Sandys, 5. 

#Eschylus. Agamemnon. With Trans- 
ition and Notes by BH Kennedy. 
Sophocles, “dipus Tyrannus. With 

Transiation and Notes by B. H, Kennedy. 
Cesar. Gallic War. Notes by A. G. 
Pesket. 
Books 1 and 2, 69 cents 
Books 3 and 6, each 40 centa. 
Books 4 and 5. 60 centa. 
Book 55 cents, 
Cicero. De Amicitia. Edited by J. 8. 
Reid. %5 cents 
De Senectute. By the same editor. 
90) cente. 
——-Oratis pro Tito Annio Milone. Notes 
by J. S. Preaton, 6) centa. 
pro Archia Poeta. Edited by J. S. 
Reid, 40 centa. 
pro L. C. Balbo. By the same edi- 
tor, 40 cente. 


——pro L. Murena. Edited by W. FE. 


Hartland, 75 cents 

Virgil. Aeneid. With Notes by A. 
Sedgwick. Books 2, 6, 7,5, 10,11, 12, each 40 
cents 

| FRENCH AND CERMAN 
| CLASSICS. 

Corneille, La Suite du Menteur. Edit. 


| ed by Professor Marson 55 centa. 


Maistre (li de). 


Gi cents. 

‘Sainte-Beuve (M. ©. A). M. Darn. 
With Biographical Sketch. 455 cents. 

Stael (Mad. de). La Directoire. With 
Notes, 60 cents 

Stael (Mad. de). Dix Années d’Exil. 
centa 

‘Voltaire. Histoire du Siécle de Louis 
In Three Parta. Fach cents. 

D’Harleville (Vollen). Le Vieux Céliba- 
tire. 55 centa, 

Lemonier (N). Fredégonde et Brune- 
haut 55 centa, 

Bonnechose (Emile). Lazare Hoche. 
By Colbeck. cents. 


Immermann (Karl) Der Oberhof. A 


La Jeune Sibérienne, 


Tale. centa. 
Book of German Dactylic Poetry. 75 
cents. 


Raumer (J. Von). Der Erste Kreuzzug. 
cents 

Book of Ballads on German History, 
centa. 


Freytag (G.) Der Staat Friedrichs der 


(yroseen. 55 centa. 


Goethe's Knabenjahre, 1749 to 1759. 


Cente, 


Goethe's Hermann and Dorothea. 


cents. 


‘Kohbrausch (F.) Das Jahr 1818. 60 
ta, 

Hauff. Pas Wirthschaus in Spessart. 
90 centa 

Gutzkow (Kar!). Zopf and Schwert. 
oO cents, 


ENCLISH CLASSICS. 


Locke's Some Thoughts Concerning 
FExincation.  centa. 

Sir Thomas More's Utopia. 90 cents. 

Bacon’s History of the Reign of Henry 


Vil. cents 


Per Cent additional if sent free by mail. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S complete Educational Catalogue, embracing also the ‘‘Clarendon Press Series” and the ‘‘ Pitt Press Series,” issued by the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, sent free by mail on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO.,, 112 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORK, 
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RECENT 
Educational Publications 


D. Appleton & Co., 


3 & 5 BOND ST., NEW YORK. 


A LATIN GRAMMAR FOR 
Schools and Colleges. Revised edition of 
1881. By Albert Harkness, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Professor in Brown University. 12mo, half 
leather, $1.40. 


A GEOGRAPHICAL READER. 
A Collection of Geographical Descriptions 
and Narrations from the Best Writers in 
English Literature. For schools and gen- 
eral readers. Beusutifully illuztrated. By 
James Johannst. Cloth, $1.25. 


AN HISTORICAL READER 
for the Use of Classes in Academies, High 
Schools, and Grammar Schools. By Henry 
E. Shepherd, M.A., Superintendent of Pub- 
he ‘Instruction, Baltimore, Md. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 


APPLETONS ELEMENTARY 
Reading Charts. Forty-six Nambers. Pre- 
pared by Rebecca D. Rickoff. Price, com- 
plete, with Patent Supporter, #10. 


APPLETONS’ STANDARD 
Geographies. Recently published. 
APPLETON’S ELEMENTARY GEOGRA - 

phy. Smalié¢to. 65 cents. 
APPLETONS’ HIGHER GEOGRAPHY. 
Large 4to, $1.50. 


APPLETONS’ STANDARD 
System of Penmanship. Designed to pro- 
duce Free Practical Writing in the School- 
room. Prepared by Lyman D. Smith. 
Lead-Penci) Course, Three Numbers, per 
dozen, $1.08; Short Course, Tracing, Two 
Numbers, per dozen, $1.08; Short Course, 
Seven Numbers, per dozen. #1.08; Gram- 
mar Course, Seven Numbers, per dozen, 
$1.44. 


THE SONG WAVE. A _ OCol- 
lection of choice Music, with Elementary 
Instruction. For the Schoolroom, [nati- 
tute Hall, and Home Circle. 80 cents. 


STUDIES IN LANGUAGE. A 
Teacher's Guide to ‘‘ Letters and Lessons 
in Language.” By J. H. Stickney. 25 cents. 


CORNELL'S OUTLINE MAPS. 
Fully revised and Corrected to 1882. Thir- 
teen Maps, mounted in muslin. Price per 
set, with Key, $13.25; separately, single 
maps, 90 cents; double, $1. 75; Key, sep- 
arately, 45cents. With Appletons’ Patent 
Map Supporter, $15.20. 


ERRORS IN THE USE OF 
English. By the late Wm. B. Hodgson, 
LL.D., Fellow of the College of Preceptors, 
and Professor of Political Economy in the 
University of Edinburgh. American Re- 
vised Edition. 21.50. 


DIE ANNA-LISE. A Popular 
German Play. With an Interlinear Trans- 
lation and Directions for Learning to Read 
German. By Charles F. Kroeh, A.M., Pro- 
fessor of Modern Languages in the Stevens 
Institute of Technology. @1. Text, only 
40 cents. 


THE FRENCH LANGUAGE 
Self-Taught. A Manual of French Idiom- 
atic Phraseology, adapted for Students, for 
Schools, and for Tourists. By Alfred Sar- 
dou. @2; with charts, $2.50. 


PRACTICAL LESSONS IN 
Idiomatic French. Embracing Reading, 
Composition and Conversation. By Alfred 
Henneguin, M.A., Instructor in French and 
German in the University of Miehigan ; au- 
thor of a complete series of French text- 
books. $1.10. 


THE MODERN STENOG- 
rapher. A Complete System of Light-Line 
Phonography. Being a Plain and Practical 
Method for Acquiring a Perfect Knowledge 
of the Principles of the best Phonetic Short- 
hand. By Geo. H. Thornton, President of 
the New York State Stenographic Associa- 
tion, ete. @1.25. 

L. L. L.; or, Fifty Law Lessons. 
Embracing all the Technieal Points of Busi- 
ness Law. By Arthur B. Clark, Principal 
B. and 8. Business College, Newark, N. J. 
$1.25. 


NEW TEXT BOOKS 


FROM THE PRESS OF 


A. S. BARNES & CO. 


I. 

McNally’s New Geography. Revised 
by MonTeita and Frost, with entirely new 
Plates and Lilustrations and including the new 
and original feature entitled, ** Geography Out- 
side the Text Books.” Specimen copy post- 
paid. $1.25. 

II. 

Barnes New Mathematics. Complete 
in three books. Almosta miracle of practical 
condensation. I. Primary Arithmetic and 
Tabdle-Book, 20 cents II. The National Arith- 
metic, 75 cents. Klementa of Algebra, 75 
cents. These books are perhape destined to 
effect a revolution in their department. 

Ill. 

Davies’ New Legendre; with the ad- 
dition of a large namber of Practical Ezer- 
cises. Specimen, $1.60. 

IV. 

Carrington’s Battle Maps, to illustrate 

United States History. $1.25. 
V. 

First and Second German Books, and 
Firet French Book. By James. H. Worman, 
A.M. Teaching without the help of English. 
Each 40 centa. 

VI. 

Barnes Popular Drawing Books. 
Based directly on the experience of many teach- 
ers, Specimen pages free. 

VII. 

Peck’s Ganot Revised. By James J. 
Haneon and L. 8. BURBANK. Natura) Phil- 
osophy for the Academic Grade. Specimen, 
$1.20. 

VIII. 

Points of History, By Dr. Joun Lorn, 
author of “Olid Roman World,” etc. Cate- 
chetical. Specimen copy, postpaid, #1. 


1X. 
Popular Science Reader, By Jamzs 


MonTEITH, author of geographies, etc. For 
“Third Reader” grade. Specimen, 5? cts. 


First Greek Lessons, By Pror. Soar- 


porovGnH, of Wilberforce University. Spec!- 


men, $1. 
XL 


Brief History of Ancient Peoples. By 
the author of *“ Barnes’ Brief History of the 
United States." Specimen, $1. 


XI. 


How Not to Teach: or, One Hundred 
Things the Teacher Shonid not Do. By Wm. 
M. Giffin. 15 cents. 


*.* Deseriptive Catalogue of our publiwations 
mailed to any teacher on application. 
Specimen copies not approved may be returned 
to the publishers. 
Addrese 
A. 8. BARNES & CO., 


111 & 113 William Street, New York, or 
34 & 36 Madison Street, Chicago, 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


NEW YORE, 


PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING STAND- 
ARD EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


Bascom's Menta! Science, English Literature, etc. 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, « $12 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theology, 
Elementary Science Series, 30 vols., each . 75 
Advanced Science Series, 18 
Science Ladders for the Young, 3 ** as 
Art Hand-Books, 7 vols. each, 
Le Duc’s Learning to Draw, 2 
Day’s Psychology and Ethics, each, » 
Godwin's Cyclopedia of ; 
Putnam's World’s Progrese, . 
2d series, 1 
Putnam’s Hints for Home Reading, 
Klemm’s Poesie fir Haus and . 1 
Hart’s German Classica, 4 vois., $1 and 1 
Pouchet’s The Universe, . 8 
Guthrie’s Practical Object Teaching, ; 1 


Patnam’s Series of Atlases, 75 cta. ‘to 25 
Lefingwell’s Englieh Classics, . 1 50 
1 75 


Sturtevant’s Economics, 
Ireland’s Pocket Classical Dictionary, — 
Proctor’s Works on Astronomy, . . 
Johnston’s Astronomical Atlas, 


4 PARK STREET, 
BOSTON, - - MASS., 


Will send to any address their Educational Cata- 
logue, which describes their School Books, eepecial- 
ly their excellent books for Supplementary Reading; 
namely: 

AMERICAN POEMS. Selected from Longfel- 
low, Whittier, bryant, Holmes, Lowell, Emerson. 
With Biographical Sketches and Notes. 81.00. 

AMERICAN PROSE Selected from Haw- 
thorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Low- 
ell, Thoreau, Emerson. With critical Introduc 
tions and Notes. #1.00,. 

BALLADS AND LYRICS. 150 Poems, selec- 
ted and arranged by Henry ABOT 


POETRY FOR CHILDREN. Edited by 
SAMUEL Exiot, iate Supt. of Boston Schools. 
$27 pp., fully illustrated. 75 cts. 


AMERICAN CLASSICS FOR SCHOOLS: 
|. LONG FELLOW. 
2. HAWTHORNE, 


Illustrated, 50 cte, 
Iliustrated, 50 cta, 


Selections from the writings of Longfellow and 
Hawthorne, with Biographical Sketches and Notes. 


LEAFLETS FROM STANDARD AUTHORS : 


Selected by Josepaine E. Hopeson. 


|. LONGFPELLOW LEAFLETS. 
2 HOLMES LEAFLETS. 
WHITTIER LEAFLETS, 


Selections from the Writings of Longfellow, 
Holmes and Whittier. With Biographical Sketches 
and I!luetrations. In pamphiete, and in se parate 
eheeta. In either form, 25 cents each; both pam- 
phiet and sheets, 50 cents, 


\. B. The above prices are for copiea for exami- 
nation. 


Correspondence is invited from Persons author- 
ized to select School Text-Booka. 


H., M. & Co. will also FREB, on application 
a Portrait Catalogue of their genera! publications. 
with portraits of several of their distinguls hed 
Authors—ALprRIcH, Hane CarRisTIAN ANDERSEN, 
BsORNSRN, COOPER, DICKENS, EMERSON, 
Harte, HAWTHORNE, HOWELLa, HENRY 
JaMe*, Jr., LONGFELLOW, LOWELL, MERE- 
DITH, ScUDDER, STEDMAN, MRa. STOWE, BaYARD 
Tay Lor. TENNYSON, HARLE# DupLey W ARNER, 
and WHITTIER, 

Thetr Catalogue ineladea, in addition to the 
works of the Authors named “above. the writings of 
Agassiz, Bacon, the British Poets from CHAUCER 
to WoRDSWORTH, BROWNING, BRYANT (Transia- 


tion of Homer), BURROUGHS, CARL YLE, DE Qu In- 
cEY, Mrs Saran ORNE 
JEWETT, Lucy LARCOM, MacaUnay, MONTAIGNE 


MULFORD, PaRTON, Pascan, ELIZABETH STU ‘ART 
PHELP=s, ADELAIDE Proctor, SAXE, Sin WALTER 
ScorT, "THOREAU, TICcKNOR, Wantne, Wartrr.e, 
Ricuarp Grant Ware, Mrs. A. D. T. WHITNEY 
and many others. 


NOW READY. 
OUR NEW AND COMPLETE CATALOGUE. 


INCLUDING 
TEX T-BOOoOEKS 
FOR COLLEGBS, SCIENTIFC SCHOOLS, 


AND THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES, 


PRACTICAL WORKS 


FOR ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS, 
MECHANICS, Ete. 


WITH A LIST OF OUR EDITIONS oF 


JOHN RUSKIN’'S WORKS, 
And other Miscellaneous Publications. 
JOHN WILE VY & SONS, 

15 Astor Place, New York. 


*,* The above, end also a catalo me of 8. Bagster 
& Sons’ Publ ications, wil) be sent free by mai! to 
aby one ordering 


Bright! Progressive ! 


Glass and Concert 


For Young Peoples’ Singing Classes 
and Day Schools. 


By H H. McGRANAHAN and W, A. LAFFERTY, 


A New Book by experienced and practical teach- 
era, containing a complete and carefully graded 
course of inetraction; a large variety of new and 
choice Songs, Dueta, Trios, Dial 
Songs, Giees, etc.,etc., together with t 


nea, Motion 
e Cantata of 


“ THE FAIRY CROWNING,” 


Teachers of limited experience, as wel! as youn 
students for whom teachers are not available, wi 
find this book just suited to their needs. 


Price, 30cts. by mall, post-paid: 83.00 
per dozen by express, charges not prepaid. 


SEND FOR SPECIMEN PAGES. 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
NEW (Cincinnati, Ohio, 


No. 3 Union Square./ 
for Sunday-echoo!] and 
brariea, for Pastors, Parenta, T 
era, Young, and Obilaren, 
e sent free to any ad on application, 
LLIPsS & HUNT, ew York. 


THE CHORAL CHOIR. 
A NEW CHURCH MUSIC BOOK, 
By W. 0. PERKINS. 


DITSON & CO. take pleasure in introduc to 
the public their new Choir Book for 1583-1883. “Not 
only a Choir Book, but a Singing Class and Uonven- 
tion Book. Not only these, but a capita) collection 
of easy Glee and Song music. of Hymn-tune and 
Anthem music, easy, pleasing, anc- thorouwhly 
musical. Just out. 


It would be well t ) send early for a copy for exam- 
ination. 
PRICE, 81.00. 


22am PE E R LESS. 
A New Singing School and Convention Book. 
By W. 0. PERKINS. 


While the Choral Choir is one of the best of 


Sirwging Ciass Books, it seems necessary 'o provide 
for the wants of those who i refer to use a cheaper, 
liehter and emalier book. The Peertess i« 
in ar: apgeement and quality to its larwer companion 
aifferine only in ita size and in the number of 
pieces of a kind whichitcontains. Meriuueres cen 


not but be de'ighted at the large number of ver 
and very pretty exercises anisongs. PRIC 
75 CTS. Send early for specimen copy. 


Mailed to any addresa for above prices. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO,, Boston. 


EXAMINE 


GLAD HOSANNA, 


By LOWRY and DOANE. 


OUR GLAD HOSANNA is the LARGEST and BEST 
COLLECTION of Hymns and Songs ever 
offered at the 


Popular Price, $30 per 100 Copies. 


Specimen rages sent free on request. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


7 BAST NINTH ST.. | PH 8T., 
NEW VORK. CHICAGO, 


ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF 

MUSI & SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
BRANCHES, LANGUAGES. 

ARTS. ELOCUTION & PHYSICAL CULTURE 


SPLENDIDLY FURNISHED. 

INTHE HEART OF BOSTON. 

RARE ADVANTAGES. LOW RATES. 
END FOR CIRCULAR. E TOURJEE 


CATALOGUE 


For Summer of 


A superb stoc of Potgrown Strawberry 
Plants. Plant now for Strawberrice next June. 
A large and fine etock of the celebrated Bidwell, 
Jersey Queen, Manchester and Seneca 
Queen. Allithe new and standard Smal! 
and Grape Vines. Address, 


E. P. ROE, 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, New York. 


QUIMBY’S 
Improved Lightning Rods. 


Theee rods are manafactured and erected only by 
the subscriber. They are applied to buildings 
on strictly ecientific principles, and during 
a period of fifty years have never failed 
to afford complete protection. 

Circulars sent and orders promptly executed. 


EDWARD H. WILLIAMS. 


TO E. E. QUIMBY. 


No. 64 College Place, 
NEW VORK. 


Orange Crove For Sale 


On the St. John’s River, 2 hours from Jackson- 
ville. One theusand trees of choice varieties—lem 
ona, limes, etc. ; three hundred bearing; balance 
will bearin one, two and three years. The Houee 
ia nearly new, and will accommodate 2 boarders. 
A good stand for a store. Good schools and 
churches. The location is said to be the moet 
beautiful and healthy on the St. John’s Address 
Dr. STEPHEN FISK, Picolata, St. John’s (o.,Fia. 


Teacher's Bibles. 


“Oxford” Teacher's Bibles, c a- 
- pedia, diction- 
vet 


‘All’ About Shorthand "’—*y#'ems, 
books, materials, salaries and por!tions, 
anewere ail the questions an enquirer would make 
about it; mailed free. Text-Book of Phonography, 
$1. PHONOGRAPHIC HEADQUARTERS, 
38 Clinton Piace, New York City. 
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BEATTY’S Organs stop S00. Pianos $207.60. 
Fwll lists matied on application. Washington, 


Ava. 24, 1832. 


THE C ‘HRISTIAN UNION, 165 


THE CHIEF REASONS WHY 


Surpasses all articles of clase is, that it 


CLEANS AND BRIGHTENS FIVE TIMES AS MUCH 
Surface in a given time, and renders 
Nickel and Plated, Ware, Silver 

Plates on Stoves. Soda Fountain 
rames, &c., &.. 
u strones WITH UT LABOR, aa it need be only AP 
LIED and wiped off. It contalus nothing acid and 
writty. 
BEWARE OF LIMITATIONS! 


CHICKERING 
AN 


Excels all other Pianos of American manu 
facturc ‘n its various patented improvements 
Lhe new designs in CHICKERING GRANDS 
assuring larger results in power and purity 
length and sweetness of tone, leave meth | 
mg to be desired. The Chickering SQUARE 
PIANOS in all the usual styles are unrivaled 
The new CHICKERING SPRIGHT has ty 
sustly celebrated patented metallic action 
which forever prevents the possibility of at 
mospheric interference with the ac.ion of the 
instrument, and adapts it for use in an 
climate. 
Bend for Circular and Price List. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


Wearercoms, 
Fifth Ave..N. ¥. | 156 Tremont-st., Bost 


| 


| Banners. 


All klimis at verst 
rices. Send riy 
tion of Just what you 
wa t.and we will g ve 
estim ite Fine Siik 
banner, fringe aud 
pole (plated tips), tor Latte Tlog in gold 
DAVID ©. COOK, 4 Adams %., Chicago. 


AGEN WANTED, 


AGENTS: AGENTS! AGENTS. 
GEN. DODGES’ bran’ new book, just pwhlished, entitled 


THIRTY-THREE YEARS AMONG 


OUR WILD INDIANS 


the grandest chance offered to you roduction bi 
GEN sit MAN. This rhly Illustrated, Firet class an 


ruling work outsells all ot. ere 10 to 1, and is the oe 
ling book ever ed 10 tw VOordersada 
Pret clase \GENTS WANTHE 

Terns given. Send for curewar 


/ Ertra 
A. WOLKTHINGTON & Hartford, Coan. 


GENTS WANTED. 


IN ALL PARTS OF THE U.S. TO SELL 
THE 


American Universal Cyclopedia. 
8. W, Green's Son, 74 & 76 Beekman St, 


Peo es, Salesmez. £:. Situatio..s Guaranteed 


Audress Withstatup, C038'S COLLEGE, Painesvilie,d 


one large cic lume. The fastest selling 
Amerra Immense profitstoagents. Every intelligent pe 
Or warnteit ne can hecome a went Libera 
free A Bowe Vortland Warne 


REWAR 


ra Bat 


CAVIP C COOK, & Adame t. ail 


TEACHER'S. LIBRARY. 


Nine books, Including Bible Dictionary, Commen- 
ary on Mark, Compendium of Teaching, ete; 
books worth 750. to exch. Price each; 
whole nine, DAVID G COOK, Adams 
Chicago. 


Employment for re Ladies. 
spen:ter C Smpany of Cin- 

cint are now u fa turing and 
their new Stocking ppert ore “or Ladies 
Children, and thetr Skirt Bospenders 
for Ladies, and want reliable lady agen to sell 
therm household. Our agents post 

here meet et with read y success and make hand- 
some salarit- rite at ance Se terms and se 
@ cure exclusive weritory. 


Leading Physicians Supporters. 


RARE 
OFFER 


SHEET MUSIC FRE: 
lunes 
uy fifteen bars of Debbinas’ Je rtrie sary 
any wrocer cut from each wray 
and Mra. Euterprixe, and 1 ail to 
pare aod address, and we wi nd you tree ot 
your own s#electio h 
list of Sheet Music, tothe value « One Dollar. 
bri ty rei, and hret-class ‘ho at t 
fuliow) 


INSTRUMENTAL. 
Artist's Life Waltzes, (Ranster Leben, Strauee 75 
beer or Never Waltzes, (Toujoars ou Jamal, iteus 75 | 
hawse Infernale, Grand Galop, Brilliant, ©, A » 
Turkish Patrol Reveille, A 45 
Virates of Penzance, | 
Sirens Waltzes, 33 | 
batinitea, Pot pourrt, 1 ou 
Trevatere, Potpourrt, i 
Sight on the Water, fayl, op 97, 
Kustiing Leaves, « op. 8, Lang “0 
VOCAL. 
Patience, (The Magnet and the fhurn, m 85 
Olivette, and the Whals ‘ ‘ 
When Lam Near English and German wor: 
Vheo's at my Window ne 85 | 
Leet Chord, ‘ 0 
Ny Dearest Heart, im 835 
Lite’ Rest Ho Weim r 
Requited Love, 4 part So ivcher 83 | 
Bleep while the Soft part Sone, hop >| 
In the Gleaming, H 
If the music selected amounts to Just nly 
the 16 pictur res, your name and addres» If ine 
e make thia liberal offer because w: t 
| give a present sufficiently large ty thduce to 
sive Dobbins’ Electric Soap a trial long enc uch to 
know juet how good it ia. If, after tria!, they en 
tinne to use the soap for years, we ehall be repaid 
a they only use the fifteen bars, wettine the dol ors 
orth of music gratia, we ehall lose money. Thia 
Ks we our confidence. The Soap can be bouwht of 
all wrocers —the niisic can ouly be got of us SS 
that our name ison each wrapper. Name -_— paper. 
A box of this Soap ¢ nitaine sixty bars iy lusty 
buying a box, and sending us sixty oute of rm Fovy, 
can select music to the amount of 84.50. ‘Thixsoap 


ume le #8 art 


LEGRAGIN 


ORGAN ACC 


Germany's Greatest DESIGNED TO 
take the place 


Musical Triumph.| 
OF A 


No Knowledge of Music 
REQUIRED. 
FOR THE 
Parlor 
IN THE WORLD, 


Fills Every 
Musical Want. 


Here ‘ rm? nate n of supreme heautys The greatest of Germany Master sof Harmony 
ec it Whitle it ia quit handle ROH taoutoftune and gives forth tones tr ase ie 
afl and is ty CHURC ORCAN. Wi it is part a adapted PARLOR yet 

ra 


i! ar power, that it 4) 
VILLACE cHuURCH. ONE CAN le irn it Ww in ehands of mu gifted girl! 


you THE ORCAN Nor is this Instrument 
is withal. the HAND-= 
EVER MADE. sere weful, and the embe! 
1 wit! PURE ‘COIN SILVER’ te whi are ila 


men ts “ moet y 


tr 


ut full musie®! notes fr — di 
wan by seound a lr isnathing COMPLETE ‘MUSICAL. INSTRUC- 
TOR Is to every Cash Buyer THE ORGAN ‘ACCORDION. 
past ile for ne pet PRINTED ES. 
cant od tiger ‘a ran tw RICHT 
OFF. ANY TUNE, sa the the are i 
any inatrument by mote can play 200 OF THe cHoic- 
EST TUNES. altzes lew, Polkas, et the most popular published, are in t! 
easy t charming to lieter 
PRICES,—No. 1 Ke *, 2 Sets Organ ds, 1 Stop. Double Bellows, Fancy Clasps and Corners, Bugles in Moula 
the 7.2 
No.2. Keys Reeds, 2Stops. Tremelo, Double Bellows, Pancy Clasps and Corners, Mirrors 


and Wreath, very handsome $10. 00% 
No. 3. Kers. Sets Organ Reeds Donbdle Bellows Clasp and Corners. 2 Rows Burnished 


Siiver Buggies in Key ver, Wreat $12.00 each. 
Send ro ney by Reg! stered Let? r Post Office Money ler t 


World Manufacturing Co., 122 Nassau Street, New York. 


Enormous arin Schools. 


WEBSTER’S 
UNABRIDGED. 


Latest Edition has 118,000 Words, 

(3000 more than any other En glish Dictionary,) 
Four Pages Colored Plates, 3000 
Engravings, (nearly three times the number 

inany other Dict'y,) alsocontains a Biograph- 
ical Dictionary giving brief important facts 
concerning 9700 noted persons. A 


1. Moat. 13. Magazine. 
2. Draw-bridge. 14. Cell, 

3. Wicket. 15. Donjon. 

4. Sally-port. 16. Barracks. 
5. Portcullis. 17. Barbacan. 
6. Outer Walls. 18. Watchman. 
7. Parapet. 19. Turret. 

8. Rampart. 20. Chapel. 

9. Loopholes. 21. Belfry. 

10. Escutcheon. 22. State Court. 
li. Bulwark, 23. Merlons. 
12. Sentinel. 24. Embrasures,. 


The above, from page 203, shows the value of the 


Illustrated Definitions 
in Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. 

Among the many that could be cited are the 
‘>llowin Beef, yiler, Castle, Column, Eye, 
Horse, ouldings. Phrenology, Ravelin, Ships, 
(pp. 1164 and 1219) Steam Engine and Timbers. 
These 12 pictures define 343 words and terms. 
It is the best ye ractical English Dictionary 

extant.— on Quarter ly Review. 


Best for Pamilies and best for Schools. 
G. &C. MERRIAM &CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Ma 


CHURCH EQUIPMEN’ 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Fivuorably known to the public since 
16. Chureh,é Chap wl. Scheol.Fire Alarm 
and Other belis, himes aud Peale 


MENEELY & C0., WEST TROY, 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


e::3 of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
ls, Fire Alarme, Parme, ete, FULLY 
ARKANTED, Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O 


FiU RCH 
USHIONS. 


H. D. OSTERMOOR & SON, 
P.O. Box 8127. Office, 36 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


RID FN’ CORDANCPE. 
ed work. “stro ng ¥ bound 


inclohandb 
paid. DAVID COOK Adams St... Chicago 


cURE, 
all Knight's New Treatise 


ormous expense of the Sunday-shool 

g of the pust 2 te w buys 

pula wrol vhich bef re 
"0 and bestof Librurvy hooks 


at less (han Se Is thie b hooks Wr — from 
over 1,000 volumes — oriui nal prices v: inf i“ 1d; the fifty two KS 
ing $57.45, averaging Nu to N ivi. written expressly for the best 
Sunday -schoo! writers new partly reprints in print suo Cheapiy we do not 
sacrifice durability or quality. In point of fact, our cheap books will outlast the expensive ones Being 
wire-stitched, the le wVes cal not come out unless torn out The lim p covers preserve the books Detter 
than the heavy bourd covers of the ordlu ry Relug flexible thes *ti <. fol:ied over, 
Or even rolled without Injury, maxing them almost ludestructible Every | sound and 
evangelical, but nothing sectarian or partisan. Rach book vumbered and containing descriptive cata 
logue of the whole. G 

CATALOGU ©. 
1 Jessica's Firet Preyer. 4 Miclsve log Chlidres Part Memoirs of Virrer. David's Little Lad 
ihe King's Serves Joe sa! Harry Alec Green 
8 Dairyman's Daughter, 45 Netiies Mission; Litse| Frei the Backwoods Boy Your Owe Cherrtem 
4 Whiter Than -new; Little Margery emfiehl K ck Grandimehe Dear 
5 Alene ta Londoa (Det 6 ‘ia gory Clty Rome. & Fath Wil 198 Je 1 
6 Chiidren of The Por No Fiction iw T Krewee s Pamily 
7 L.ttie Bess! French Bessie | li crim Street 90 Bared cus 130 8 
8 The Giant-K r Sands arcery Kramer im 13!) Frovg - Brothas. 
Ureuia’s Girihoud ug Jack of 92 Tom Saunders ity | 138 ge 
Lest Litte fi- | 5! Kr wo Girl (Letter Peg, of t K val Goaar 13 Detand ef 
Newlya House (dren. | 52 cen. The Tigser’s Girl Life at Willewrilie. | Dyson. Werth. 
12 Tem Gillies Mr. Henderson's Pallere Pred and His ricads Fath Havne 
LS W bat is ber Name. 54 General reg aod Her Stad The Youug Housekeeper 13% Scamp and 
Willie's Meney- Box, 65 How the Butseoned 97 Flim eb Des ond 
6 Per. Gilea 46 Sulles [Marched sc ‘ear the Way. » her stories 
 Bundeam Susette Trials aod Tri Fa! Chrtetie's ise Ro Serad, the 
ese, Kobin aad Litue May Joyoe jumps wkhouse B 
eu Strings. Fireside Ta Es en Gene 100 to the Seath. 18’ “Villertoe People 
19 Chiltres of the Greet King. | Chilibood of Jesus. (Part! | 101 Burien Bearing. 140 Du and Dattes. 
Dark D Tempest Tose’d 108 A Hough Voyage sree of Telfeard. 
Os the war 68 Bruas ileelea . 103 Glimpses of the Edingtoas 14) | “cat ed and Saved. 
A Double “Story. 6 Glimpse Twe Lives 10+ Tom. Dick and ‘arry 143 astie of, 
$3 Percha From Wrong Right 10> Vore than Conquerers hi lens “Wer em 
My rether aad I 6) Days Happeniage Sought aad Saved Jac 
Graat 66 Two Sisters of Lictie Hepe.  Lieoel Fraakiio s Vietory.| Rath aad ber Friends, 
26 Coming te the Light 67 Jimmr Beve: ly's Joursea! History of @ Three 145 Bll Good Angel. 
De pdaie Bad. slice E: win Hit Pract Spencers Kule| 144 « Experience 
18 Wiaifred Bertram 69 Fi-eside Talks om Genesis. | 109 The Harker Fam [eof Life] The Coastos 
29 Struggies TO Right i. Right. (Part 110 Chrtete's Urges 148 Cader be Carse o@f the 
Work and agea Tl Prana for Higseell. Obi fleid Cup. 
3! Time “ WU! Tell Lymeao 112 Tim's Trou ies 49 Bunyans Pilgrim's Pree 
 Adveateres of Kwa. TS Kean eta, 118 T we to his: lore. ess 
33 Bthel |.inton Florenee. lit Tee Dist! ers Daughter Leuis Sehoo! Dara 
34 escued from Egypt TS Willieg Workers 116 Greviedge 15! Bless m aad Blight. 
86 Through th Bye Comm upiace Ott 116 Rocket Nebie's Expert.) 4 Candie Lighted ty @e 
M the Apprentice Margery Kramer's Gcheo! 
The Wood Ca: The Quartewe (days; Deiag ani Dreaming. iSS Bree 
88 Mre. Dobbs Dall Bey Rebbic Vacation. 118 Mother Herring's Calekes | of Shilling, Poll, 
89 Bernles Chieken: | Lalu Preston's Trial sad \¥ Brought Home aod Trust. 
@ Sheer of (Ede Way. Triumphs Our P li aod ether steries.| 155 Wee Donaid, Chips. 
41 Sliv-r Keres 81 Sadie's 4chool Life aod Grave wtth « 
42 Truth Alwave Beet  Piariag at Living 198 Cobwebs sad Wine glass, Little Bliiad 
Viaistering Chi dren Part Kenneth and bis Friends. (93 Pearndale Var 


Prices, (until October) postpaid, 5 or more books, 6 cents each; 10 or more, 54; cents each; 20 or 
more, 5)5 cents each; 90 or more, 545 cents each; 50 or more, 5 cents each; lWvor more, 4] cents each; 
200 or more, 4% cents each. Alter Uctuber lst, 40 per cent. advance on account of rge investm: nt. 

LIBRARY EXCHANGE SYSTEM —Siluiple plan of keeping track of the books, which does away with 
much of the usual machinery, and costs only L3g cents additional. This is an envelope large enough to 
take in a volaine of the library - which auswers Ww preserve from Wear and Keep book cleuno hasonite 
condensed catalogue uf books. library rales, blank for name of member and a simple arrangement for 
keeping track of books wanted, books taken, and books returned. Sample Book and Envelop:,% cents. 


We also publish a Sunday-schoo! Teachers’ Library of nine volumes, choicest books fcr teachers, 
including Bible Dictlonary, Commentary, Compendium of Teaching, etc., 10c. each; whole! brary, sve, 
post-paid @ Teachers’ tiible, most complete published, Oxford plates, gilt-edge, only $i.) HKeward 
cards, THREE 2c. packages for +c. Sunday-school papers in such shape that ever ume gels 

IVE “rs per week in place of one, with Oo extra cost. Also Graded Lesson He Ip-, with les-oa 


songs. old afid new tune combination, to sing at sight. DAVID C. COOK, . dams Chicago, Lil 


Ten Nights in a | BALL’s HEALTH PRESERVING 
Bar Room..2i* ORSET 


work, with eight Ulustrations, im cheap Ie made Periectiy Adjustable 
form ‘jnet as good for the reading) sold for to any form by a new and novel 
THIRTY-» extra coples and is the most COM FPORTA. 


to distribute sent raze (al postpaid). oat 
thrilling and fureibie temp: rance book ex- BLEand PERFECT Fit. 
TING corset known. 


tant. Costs to ecatter it on 
rance Bevela- 

Is Approved by the Best 

Physicians. 


ifom, Adams Street, Chicago. 
- < Por sale by al! leading dealers 
PRICE BY MAIL, @1 50 


Lady Avents wanted. 
Manufactured by 
MONEY REFUNDED 


$100 Library $4,”° 


volumes of choices to indar- 
schoo! books, sent postpaid. Rooke cat- 
8 ogued and numbered, putrp! pamp) le 
form ; wire #titched light le; wil 
ontiagst most expensive. One hundred and 
Ofty.six books now ixsvued. Catalogne fi: ea. 
pie book and library exchaawe, § conta, 
cent. advance after S&-ptember. 


ID Cc. Coo Revolation 
Pabliisha, @ Breet, Chicag.- 


Sent Free. Address 
the L. A. Co., 15 
iE. 3d St., Cincinnat!, @ 


NEW 


ls make Nev 
Blood. and aed will on change bb od 
the entiresystem in three months. An 
who will take 1 pill each night from 1 to i? Jeek weeks 
may be res to sound health, if such a thing 
be sible. Sent by mail for * etter imps. 


y Bangor, 


Parlor Organ, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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Publisher Separimen 


— 


W. Macdonald Co., 2) Krom- 


OFPIOK: 
atre-t 
Koom $9, Asniand Block 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE: 66 North Fourth street. 


New York. 24. 1882. 


THE POSSIBILITIES OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
PORTRAITS AT POPULAR PRICES. 


OR OIL 

Three years ago a *¢ life size portrait, fin- 
ished in oi] avd neatly framed, for $15, was 
not among the possibilities. Then, as now, 
by the ordinary process from $50 to #100 
would be obtained for the same sized picture 
fully worked in oi). But the unpretentious 
article known in the culinary department as 
gelatine—the same that has recently played 
such aconspicuous part in photography and 
made it possible to photo a bird on the 
wing or a horse at full epeed—has also made 
this possible. Some specimens recently made 
by the New York Family Portrait Co, al- 
hough pot claimed to be works of bigh art, 
are nevertheless excellent, durable pict- 
ures, and at the remarkable prices at which 
they are offered must become a very popular 
Family Portrait. 


THE CaTALOGUE of linen goods for sale by 
James McCutcheon, 10 East Fourteenth 
in this city, to be found on the last page of 
this paper, is worthy of careful study by all 
housekeepers. It presents a full line of linen 
goods of all qualities and at a great variety 
of prices. This firm has made a specialty of 
linen goods for thirty years, and has therefore 
the advantave of a long experience in buying 
linen in the best markets and at the lowest 
terms. These advantages it shares with its 
customers. Only trustworthy goods are sold 
by this firm, and the great assortment offered 
makes it worth while for any purchasers to 
call on McCutcheon before going elsewhere. 
Those of our readers who live out of town 
can be seen that their orders will receive as 
prompt attention as if personally given. 


MRS. HENRY WARD BEECHER SPEAKS. 

PEEKSKILL, Jan. 11., 1881. 

Samuel Pillstury, Pres. of the Linen Glac¢é 

Oo., 86 Washington St., Boston: 
Dear Six:—As far as able since ] saw you, 
I have experimented with your Linen Glace, 
and have enlisted friends to teat italso. The 
little attention I could give it personally has 
pleased me very much. I thin« it fully re- 
sponds to all that you claim for it, and if 
brought into general use will not only de- 
crease the labor of the Laundry in getting up 
starched clothes, but give much greater pleas- 
ure and satisfaction than any other mode of 
starching I have met with. Wishing you full 
success, I am respectfully, 
Mrs. HENRY WaRD BEECHER. 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN DYSPEPSIA. 

Dr. A. JENKINS, Great Falls, N. H., saye: 
‘*T have prescribed it and can testify to its 
seemingly almost specific virtues in cases of 
dyepepeia, nervousness and morbid vigilance 
or wakefulness.” 


“WANTS,” 


[Oards of not more nore than ten lines (agate 
measure) will be inserted in this column free 
of charge for subscribers. 
and address of the adi ertiser must accompany 
each **want."’ Cards for others than sub- 
scribers will be inserted for 15 cents agate 
line, no card to exceed 10 agate lines. p 


Wanted—A purcharer for part or whole of fac- 
tory of map rollse, and moldings, and al! kinds of 
turned stoff. Steam power, ten to fourteen hands, 
in full operation. In a pleasant healthy village, 1,200 
people. Materiale cheap. Blindness sole reason for 
selling. Apply to H, Sheldon, Canton, Bradford 
Co., Pa. 


Wanted—A situation fora thoroughly compe- 
tent, experienced Kindergarten teacher. Address 
E. C., Christian Union. 


Teachers Wanted for Fal! and winter vacan- 
cies daily received. No charge to scho »/s or families. 
Teachers, send stamp for application-form to 
National Teacher’s Agency, Cincimnati, O., 357 
Central Avenue. 


Wanted—A home in a Christian family for a 
boy fourteen years old, to learn a t:ade or help on 
afarm. No relatives to care for him. Address 
W. U. Telegraph Office, Hurter’s Point, L. L. 


Wanted—A competent Protestant gir! for gen- 
eral housework in a family of three. No children. 
Reference required.. Please communicate with 
Box P, Nantucket, Mass, 


ary task to the extent of three or four hours a day. 


Cc. L. H., Box 666, Rochester, N. H. 


Can be bought cheap, 


The full name} 


Wanted, Pupils.—A lady experienced 
teaching desires a position as dally 


Frooklynor New York. Course, good Englis 
all branches, French and music, if desired. E a2 
lent references and testimonials. Terms easy. 
Address V.G., Christian Union office. 

Wanted. -A few persons as boarders, wishing 


a healthy c untry retreat during August, or longer. 

A large, pleasant farm-house, with piano; small | 
family; tifteen minutes’ ride from depot. Terms 
reasonable. Address Mrs. N Crisman, Washing- 
tonville, Orange Co., N. Y. 


Wanted—To sell a lot on Madison Avenue, Al- 
bany, N. Y. Lot 70 ft. by 94, desirably located, 
facing Washington Park. Title perfect; good 
property; value increasing; avenue 99 ft. wide, 
with horse railroad. A part ofthe money can re- 
main on bond and mortgage if desired. Also, 3% 
acres on Washington Avenue, one mile west of the 
new boulevard. Will be sold cheap if disposed of 
by Sept. 15. Address H. H., Christian Union 
office. 


Wanted—A young man about 18 to assist book- 
keeper in a silk house. Must write well and be 
correct at figures. M. H. & S., P.O. Box 3221, New 
York. 

Wanted—To eel! a lot of Harper's Magazines, 
complete from January, 1869, to 1882. Any reason- 
able offer accepted. Address O. H. T., Box 452, 
New York P.O, 


A young minister, compelled on account of 
ili-bealth to relinquish his pastoral charge, desires 
to give private instruction or engage in some liter- 


Address P. O. Box 84, Leonardeville, N. Y. 


Wanted —to purchase—a ema!! farm somewhere 
in New England, worth from $800 to $1200. Must 
be pear church, school and post office. Address 


Wanted—A purchaser for * Lathrop’s Perfect 
Milk Pail.” No territory so'd. Patent - perfect. 
Apply to or address E. FP. 


W illiama, 4 College Place, N. Y. 


Bonds. 


Government Bonds can be obtained at 
our office in any amount, at market rates, 
with no charge for commission. 


Banking. 


We receive deposit accounts of parties 
in good standing; satisfactory references 
required from those not already known. 

Interest allowed at 3 per cent. per annum 
on average monthly balances of $1,000 or 


over. No interest on accounts averaging 
leae than $1,000. 


Seocks. 


We do a general commission business 
in Stocks and Bonds dealt in at the New 
York Stock Exchange, and in other sound 
securities. 

Especial attention given to orders by Mail 
and Telegraph from nks, Bankers, and 
other institutions, and from investors out of 
the city. 

Our Memoranda of Government Bonds 
for 1882, containing valuable information 
on many subjects, can be obtained by all 
desiring to make investments, or to con- 
sult its pages for any purpose. 


Hisk 


5 Nassau St.. N. Y. 


FARM MORTGAGES. 


INTEREST CUARANTEED. 
$4,000,000 LOANED. NOT A DOLLAR LOST 
Payments Prompt as Government Bonds, 


At National Bank of Commerce in New York, 


These statements confirmed by 212 testimonials by 
our Patrons during eleven years’ business. Informa- 
tion, Forms and Testimonials furnished on applica- 
tion. J.B. WATKINS & 


Lawrence, Kaneas. 
NewYork Manager, 43 Broadway 


CONTINENTAL INS. CO., 


100 — New York. 


NOTIGE 10 INVESTORS! 


First Mortg Estate 
made and Quarnntee 


Nebraska Loan & Trust Company, 


HASTINCS, NEBRASKA. 


School Bonds and Municipal Seeurities for sale. Beat 
of references farnisbed, Write for full particulars. 
Jas. B. HeantTwect, Pree. E. Treas. 


AMERICAN 
FINANCE COMPANY, 


5 and 7 NASSAU STREKT. NEW YORK, 
434 LIBKARY STREET. PHILADEL- 


PHIA, PORTLAND BLOCK, CHI- 
CAQO. 


Capital Stock, $1,000,000. 


INVEST MERT SECURITIES furnishe 
orate an te Investors 
ISHED OR PROOURED for Rail- 
Oom panies rr under construction, 
and their bonds } ated 
FINANOIAL NEGOTIATIO 8 conducted for 
be unties. Towne and and for Hallroad 
mpanies and other 
CONDUCT THE FINANCIAL REORGAN- 
IZATION of Railroad an 
tions woes property ie in the hands of Receivers or 


WILL BUY AND INVESTMENT SBEOU. 
RITI on Comminek 
WILL BUY OR SELL DEFAULTED BONDS or 
convert them into interest-paying investments. 
and other information furnished on ap 
plication. 


JOHN C. SHORT, President. 


JOHN C. NEW, Vice-President. 
WM. P. WATSON, Secy. and Treas. 


FOR SALE. nd issues. 


tultabie for private investors, al 
ye on hand Fal! information furnished on ap- 


THE WESTERN 


Farm Mortgage Co. 


Lawrence, Kansas. 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS 


in the best localities in the W for banka 
colleges, estates and private individual ~_ A Bonds 


Intere one wipal d on da of mi purity at 

F ands ‘proupuy No 
Investors co to d. No delays m pay 
ment of ee. Only the very choicest accepted 
Full information given to those ~~~ —F Safe and 


profitable circular, ref 
“rences and sample documents. 


.M_ PERKINS, Pres. . Tl. PERKINS, Sec. 
T. WARNE, Vice Pres. 6. W.G Treas 
N.F. HART. Auditor. 


J, & W. SELIGMAN & CO., 


BANEBHRES, 
94 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
lesue Letters of Credit for Travelers, 
PAYABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 


Draw Bills of Exchange and make Telegraphic 


OADWAY,N.Y.4 


$10.00 REWARD 
will be paid for any corset in which the Coraline 
breaks with eix months ordinary wear. 

Price wy W. B. (French contil), $2.50; Ab- 
domi Heaith or Nursin p se 50; Coraline 
or Flexible Hip, $1.25; Misses’, 

For sale by | ng merchants. 

Beware of worthless imitattons boned with cord. 


WARNER BRO’S., 373 Broadway, N. Y. 


372 B 


JS 


PRICES. 


Large White, $2.2 
and $2.75, 
Small White, $2.00 
Large Pin-, $300 
Small Pink, 87.00 
Sent to any address 
on receipt of = 


CHINE 


MANUFACTURER OF 


10 


GEO. HALBERT 
u) 226 FULTON ST. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y, 


ever made. Whether 
ready now or notte 
oe go WEST to par. 
ticipate apply for 
iuformation 


po Enterprise Colony, 234 B’way, N. Y 


REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER’S 


INDORSEMENT OF 


DR. TOWNSEND'S NEW REMEDY FOR HA) 
FEVER, ASTHMA AND CATARRH. 

I gare ninety cases in a hun 
ASK YOUR DRUGGIST TO SEND FOR IT. 
GENERAL AGENTS: 

CHARLES “7k a Firet Place and Court St, 


Brooklyr 
SMITH, & SMITH, % Tremont 8t., 


Bosto Mae 
JOHNSTON, HAL LOWAY & CO., 602 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
RICHA —— & CO,, 704 North Main St, St 


Leul 
MEDCALFE & CO., 72 North Clark St., Chicago, 
COLEMAN & ROGERS, 176 West Baltim 
Baltimore, Md. — 


Price; Pint bottles, 50; 4-ounce bottles, 50 
centa. Prepared only b y 
M. M. TOWNSEND, M. D., 
Frostburg, Maryiand. 


THE AMERICAN ACRI- 
CULTURIST. 
English. or German. 
Vol. 41. 
Price, Post-paid, per Year $1.50. 
751 Broadway, New York City. 
(Opposite Astor Place.) 


*DIAPHANIC- TILES: 


*THE-BES PAND-MOST-ARTISTI(- SUBSTITLTE-FOR 


+S TAINED -GLASS+ 


‘Send: ‘Stamp: for-DescriptivePamphlet'& Sample 


LITHOGRAPHERS & PuBL SHERS- 
324 *STCFRANKLIN -Souake) New 


ASTHMA 
HAY FEVER ihira 


ible Dictionary, 10c, 


Com plete encyclopedia of Bible and 
parratives, antiquities, geography, bivg 

punciation of words nal meaning— 
2,000 complete articles; over 500 columns; 
nearly |00 cuts; postal card covers, wire- 
sti To any address, lic. postpaid. 
Also eight other choice books for Cabbath. 
schoo! ght other choi ‘hristian workers, to- 


car Seashore, i id Cook, 


Hy 
7 UAT | 
THE LIGHT RUNNING 
| 
| | ~ 
j 
| > 
BEDS &c. ccorating, eto. 
é7 
| 
iE | 
| 
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| 
| 
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| 
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4 
| 
ARNER BROTHR 
commune 
di. 
Capital paid in Cash.......... ...... 1,000,000 00 
Net 1,406,780 81 
Total Cash Assets............$4,207,205 51 get 
This Company conducts its b 
| 
T. HOPE. Pret 
Crave Paox, Sec’ | 
~ 


| 
4 
= 
4 


| 
¢ 


Aue, 24, 1882. 


INK. 


BLUE BLACK sence 
WRITING FLUID. 

BLUE BLACK 
COPYING FLUID, copies 


superior excel 


EXTRA BLACK ame adapted for 


fecords und Docu. 


WRITING INK, 


SOLD TO CONSUMERS BY ALL STATIONERS, 
TO TRE TRADE BY THE MANUFACTURERS, 


WWISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO. 


NEW VORK,. 


~ 


increases it 


Reav F to Make 
“Pictures 


PRICE SO CENTS PER COPY. 


Uy 


Same qualities as Une 


q.ive 


nents of importance, 


As musical culture 
demands 
musical instruments for home, 
church, or school excellence in tone, 


tasteful workmanship, and durability. ) 


Illustrated’ Catalogues 


J. ESTEY & CO., Brattieboro, Vt. 


MESPYLE'S 


CILRISTIAN UNION. 


DIXON'S | 


verican Graphite 
=>) Pencils 
SE The first Dixon American Graphite Pencil 
Ze was sold in November, 1872 In 9 years they 
“jy bave made thcir own way tothefront. More 


BEST THING KNOWN 


scholars and teachers now use the Dixon than 
any ove other brand. In our ecrap-book we 
have leaters of recommendation from almoet 
every recognized expert in the use of a pencil 
in the Loited States. 

In preparing for the Fall and Winter work, 


WASHINGs«2 BLEACHING | you will coneult economy, comfort, ard suc- 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 


| No family, rich or poor should be without it. 


Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 


well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 

ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 

always bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 


in 


sent froe. 
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AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY IN CASY/LESSONS 
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Am steur 


W.IRVING ADAMS, 
DESCRIPTIVE PRIC 


‘New YORK 
GENT 


ISTS FREE. 


HOW TO SHOP ECONOMICALLY 


AT LOWES! 


NEW 


YORK IRICES. 


RIDLEY'S FASHION MAGAZINE, 


Contains full information on this subject, by the aid of which shopping can be done through 
the mail, and the same advantage: cecured as enjoyed by city residents. 


THIS MAGAZINE 


Can rightly be called a summory of the voluminous varieties of gocds offered for sale, and 
the exhaustive ‘‘«juery,”’ what can be found in our establishment? is fully answered, its 
prominent feature being an illustrated catalogue and price list of all goods in each of our 


MILLINERY GOODS. 


Dreas Goods, Dress Silks, White Goods, Laces, Trimmings, Ios- 
iery, Fancy Goods, Ladies’, Misses and Children’s Under- 
wear, and everything necessary to a Complete Outjit, 


Ofty-two departmente. 


Suits and Wraps, 


Boys’ 
Misses’ and Children’s Shoes, 


Ladies’, 
kete. 


Clothing, 


We also issue a separate Catalogue, which we send free to all applicants. 


ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


E. RIDLEY & SONS, 


Nos. 309, 311, 311. to 317 CRAND St., 
Nos. 56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68 and 70 ALLEN STREET 
Nos. 59, 61, 63 ORCHARD STREET, 


YORK. 


cess In your Drawing Classes by considering 

the Dixon. Send your address (inclosing 9 
cts. in stamps), and get a complete self- 
explanatory catalogue, and samples worth 
double your money ; then each one can judge 
of their merits. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


| Gorham Solid Silver 


| Is of only one quality (925 fine), 
_ absolutely guaranteed. Every plece is stamped 
| ete aod the goods can be purchased of 
STERLING dealers at the same prices asked for 
goods of inferior manufacture and often of 
debased quality. Thestamp of the Goruam 
COMPANY s is as sure @ guarantee of pure 
metal as is the Hall Mark of England. 


Gorham’s Silver Spoons ant Forks 
Are made only in the above quality, and when- 
ever the above Trade Mark is exhibited per- 
fect confidence can be felt that the quality of 
goods is as represented. 

If dealers have not this make of goods in 
their stock, ask them to order from the Com- 
pany for vou; in this way you can obtain 
wares of unquestioned quality and of the 
atest designs. 

GORHAM M'F'G COMPANY, 
SILVERSMITHS. 
No. 37 UNION SQUARE. 


For sale by Jewelers throughout the U.S. 


Established 1856. One Price Only. 


J. LEACH, 


STATIONER, PRINTER, 
AND BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURER, 


86 Naseae Street. 
Letser, Note, Foolscap, Bill and Legal Cap. 
ALL SIZES OF CASH BOXES. 


Standard, American and Spring Back Diaries on 
hand all the year. 


All kinds or Esterbrook’s, Gillott’s, Perry's, Spencerian 
and Washington Medallion Stee! Pens. 


REACH'S 
“FALCON PEN, 
Bend 10 cents for one dosen and Price List. 


LEACH’S FALCON and LAW PENS 


Prang’s Fine Birthday Cards from 2c to 
$1.00 Each. 


WHITE AND DECORATED 


FrecenChina & English Porcelain at LOWPrices 


Fine White French China Dinner Seta, pe... 
Fine White French China Tea Seta, 4 pieces. 


l 


Fine Gold-band French China Tea Sets H pe. 
Richly Decorated French China [ea Sets,.4# pe. 
Chamber Sete, 11 pleces, 84.25. white 
White Eng!ish Porcelain Dinner Seta, lw pa, i4 

Silver-plated Dinter Kuives, per doz 


ALSO ALL HUUSEFURNISHING GCODS8. 
Illustrated Catalogue and Price- List mailed free ag 
application. Estimates furnished. 


C. L. Hadley, Cooper Institute, N. Y. City 


Orders boxed and on Car or Steamer free of charge 
SentC. O. D. or P. O. Money Order. 


Our “ Perfect” 
Walste for chi 
far -arpace al 
others inthe highly 


important matier 
~~ toa growing child, 
of PERFECTION 


FIT and BEAU 
TY OF SHAPE; 
while they are also 
“ the most Durable 
waist in the mar 
ket, being made @& 
the best materiale 
ina superior man- 
ner. 

Calaiogues giving 
descripticns of 


LILIPUTIAN BAZAR. 


BOYS’ CLOTHINC, 
CIRLS’ CLOTHINC, 
BABIES’ CUTFITS 


and everything for children’s wear for ali ages up 


to 16 years, senton ap; licatkno. Particular attea- 


tion to mai! ordera. 


& 


60 West 23d St:, bet. Sth and 6th Ave., New York. 


R. H. MACY & CO., 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., & 13th ST, 
NEW YORK. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


WE CALL SPECIAL ATTENTION TO OUB MAG 
NIFICENT ASSORTMENT OF 


BLACK SILKS, 


THE PRODUCT OF THE FOUR UNRBIVA 

MANUFACTURERS, BONNETS, GUINET, BE 

LOW, AND GIRAUD. ALSO TO OUB COMPLE 
LINE OF COLORED 


DRESS SILKS 


At $117 PER YARD, WORTH 616. 


A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 


TOURISTS’ 


ATICLES AT THE MOST MODERATE PRICES. 


ORDERS BY MAIL FILLED WITH GREAT 
PROMPTNESS. 


MACY 


| Philadelphia. 


927 Chestnut Street. 


Pennsylvania Conservatory 
of Universal Education 


(For 
Six Different 


Depa tment of General Education. 
Department of Music. 
Department of Business Education. 


Both Sexes. 


Departinents. 


Department of Elocution and Oratory. 
Department of Singing. 

Department of Ancient and Modern Languages 
Spectal Departments of Vocal Defects and Linpediments of Speech.) 


Each Department furnishes three independent courses of study, each course 


complete in itself, and affording to pupils of both sexes, at any age, a most 


| 


therein. 


eareful discipline and thoroughly systematic training in the studies pursued 
The Conservatory offers unsurpassed facilities for acquiring a broad 


and liberal education in the various departments of Business and Finance, the 
Arts, Sciences, Languages and Literature, togethe: with the various artistic 


Vocal, Instrumental and Elocutionary 
rates of \ tuition. 
CONSERVAYORY (IN THE UNITED STATEs, 
tion. 


SruDENTS CAREFULLY PREPARED FOR 
Send for Circular of General Informa- 
Pupils_received in any department any time during the year. 


accomplishments, at most reasonable 
ADMITTANCE TO ANF 


Pennsylvania Conservatory, 927 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


Vor. XXVI, No 8 


CATALOGUE OF 


AT 


LINEN GOODS LINEN STORE, 


FOR SALE BY 


JAMES McCUTCHEON, 


The following catalogue is published in The Chris- 
tian Union with the hope that it may be found con- 
venient and useful to its readers as well as profitable 
tous. We have made a specialty of Linen fabrics 
for thirty years ; import the greater bulk of all the 
goods we sel], and offer only good and reliable ar- 
ticles. Mail orders receive the most careful and 
prompt attention, and any goods sent, proving unsat- 
isfactory, may be returned, and will either be ex- 
changed or the money refunded. Persons ordering 
by mail are requested to describe carefully the goods 
wanted, and they cau rely on getting as good styles 
and as good value as if the selection were made in 


person. 
36 inch Irish Linen. 


Light make at 25:,35c, 37'.c, 452., 50c., and 9c. per 
rd 


ard. 
Medium weizht at 40c , 45c . 50, 55c., 60., 652., 702., T5e., 
SOc., 9c., $1 00, 110, and 1 25 per yard. 
Heavy make at 40c, 50¢., 55c., 60., 652, 70 , 752., 80c., 
$1 00, 1 25. and 1 40 per yurd. 
Extra heavy mike at 402., 50c and 0c. per yard. 


Pillow-case Linens. 

36 icch width at 40c, Wc., 70c., and 80c. per 
4. 

inch width at 40c., 60c., 702., 75c., 80c. and 902. 


r yard. 
42 loch width at 6%c., 7Uc., 80. and 90c. per yard, 
#5 loch width at 50-., 60c., 702., 80c., 90-2., #100 110 and 
1 25 per yard. 
50 ivch widch at 89:., 99:.. $1.00, 1 10 and 1 25 per yard. 
52 inch width at ¥0c. and #1 00 per vard. 
54 iuch width at 80c.. 90c., #1 OU, 1 25 and | 50 per yard. 
3 inch width at $1 25 and 1 50 per yard. 


Linen Sheeting. 
72 inch width at 80:., 902., #100, 110, 1 20,13) and 1 50 


pr yard. 
8) iach width at 9):, #109, 110, 120,159 and 159 per 


ard 
9) inch width at 90°., #1, 125, 135, 150. 175, 200 and 
225 per yard. 

100 inch width at #1, 1 10,125 140,150,175, 200 and 
2 50 per yard. 

Sheets and pillow-cases carefully made either by hand or 
machine, and marked either with indelible ink or embroidery. 


Table Linen. 


» Cream.” or half-bleached, 54 to 60 inches wide, at 30.., 
55:2. and 6Jc. per yard. 

63 to 72 wches wide at 75, #1 00,110 125 and 
1 50 per yard. 

80 inches wide at #1 50 per yard. 
- Beached damask, 6) w 64 inches wide, at 60c., 652., T5c., 
80.:., and #1 00 per yard. 

$6 to 72 inches wide, 80:., 90+, #100, 1 10, 1 25, 135, 1 50 
1 75, 2 00, and 2 50 per yard. 

80 to 90 inches wide at #1 50. 1 75, 2 00, 2.50, 3 00, and 3 50 
per yard. 


Napkins. 


“Cre or half bleached,  s'ze. 20 to 22 inches square, 
at $1 85, 2 00, 2 25. 2 59. 3 00, aud 3 50 per dozen. 

Bieacned N apkins, °< 8'ze, 20 to 22 inches square at #1 00, 
125, 1 50, 1 75, 2.00, 2 25. 2 50, 2 75, 3 00, 3 50, 4 00, 4.50, 5 00, 
$00, 7 00, 7 50, 9 00. and 10 50 per duzen. 

& size, 24 to 27 inches square, at $259 3.00. 3 50, 400. 
450, 5 00, 6 00, 7 00, 7 50, 9 00, 1000, 10 50, 12 00, 13 50. 15. 00, 
16 50, 18 V0 and 20 per doz -n. 

size—28 to 30 icches equ ire--at #4 0), 5 00. 6 00, 7 50, 
$00, 10 50, 12 00, 14 00, 15 00. 18 00 2) 00, ard 2200 per 


2. 
Carving napkins, 26%5), 3)x36 and 36°45 inches, from 75>. 
to 2 50 each. 

Wairer napkins (round), 7x7 to inches, at 10c ,15:, 
0s. and 75c. each. 

O -al, from 719 to 24x32 inches, from 10c. to $1 50 each. 

O>v'ong waicer napkins (fringed), 1319, at 25:. and 40°. 
eech: 24x32 at 40c, 502,75:, 802 and #1 each. Same 
siz «ich colored borders at same prices. 


Doilies, all white. 

7x7 inches ut $100 125.150 per dozen. 13x13 inches at 
96.125 150 175 200. 250 and3 00 per duzen 15415 
ieeh«st wt 259,300 350 400, 450,500,600, and 650 per 
d°z-u. 

D silies with c Jored borders at #1 10, 1 25, 1 50, 1 75, 2 00, 
250 avd 3 00 per 

B.ff, Pink, Drab and Gray Dpilies at #1 59, 2 00, 3 50 and 
300 per doz 


Table Cloths. 


1, yorde equare at #159, 1 75 200, 2 50 and 5 00 each. 
Lig yards square at $1 75, 2 00, 250, 3 00 and 5 50 each. 


Trade Mark. 


1°, yards equare at $200 250 300,350 and 4 00 each. 

2 yards equare at #2 5), 3 00, 3.50. 4.00, 450, 500,600 and 
7 5O each. 

2*2's yards at #259, 300, 350. 400, 450, 500, 600, 7 00, 
750 800,900. 1000 1050. and 12 00. 

23 vards at #300, 359, 400, 450, 500, 600, 750, 900, 
1050 12 00 and 12 50 each 

vards at #350. 400,459,500 600, 750, 8 00, 9 00, 
10 50, 12 00, 13 50 and 15 00 each. 

2x4 yrds at 35 00, 6 00, 7 00, 8 00, 9 00, 10 50, 12 00, 15 50, 
15 00 and 16 00 each. 

~'gx2', yardaat #300 350,400 450, 500, 600, 7 00, 8 00 
900 1000, 12 00, 13 50, 15 00 and 16 00 exch 

2',x3 yards at $4.00 500 600. 700. 800, 9 00, 10 50, 12 00. 
13 5U, 15 00, 16 51, 18 00 and 2) 00 each. 

2'5x3', yards at $600, 750 9 00, 1950, 12 00, 13 50, 15 00, 
16.59, 18 00, 20 00, 22 00 and 25 00 

2'ox4 varia nt #600, 750.900, 1050, 12 00, 13.59, 15.00, 
17 50 2000, 22 00, 25.00 and 27 50 

2'ox4'y yards at $1200, 1500, 1800, 2000, 25 00, 27 
an’ 30 00 each. 

2', 5 vards at #12 00, 15.00, 18 00, 20 00. 25.00, 27 00, 30 00 
and 35 00 each. 

2'.x6 yards at $15.00, 18 00, 20 00, 25 00, 30 00, 35 00 and 
40 00 exch. 

2', x7 yards, #2500 3000 and 35 00 

— cloths three yards wide, and any length, imported to 
order. 

Table linen carefully hemmed either by hand or machine. 
avd marked with indelible inkor em>ro dery, 4nd at reason- 
able prices. 


Lunch, Tea and Supper 
Cloths. 


The assortment of these goods is so extensive and varied 
that the space at our disposal will not admit of a description 
of allthe styles. A few of the most popular are as follows: 

White Dimask, with bright-colored borders—red, blue, 
brown, buff, etc.—and fringe: these, with a doz +n dollies to 
match, come at the following prices : 

2 yards equare, #4 50. 5 59 and 6 00 per yard. 

2x2'¢ yarde, #5 00.650 750. 12 00 and 22 00 per set. 

2x2 yards, $6 00. 750 909. 14.00, and 24 00 per set 

3x3'¢ yards. $7 00, 8 50, 15.00, 25 00 ver set. 

2<4 yards. #8 00, 95), 17 00. and 20 00 per eet. 

Another popular style is White Damask, with two—and in 
the large sizes three—broad strips of colored embroidery 
across the cloth, and deep knotted fringe all arouod ; these 
come from 2'> 'o 5 yards long, and in price, from #13 00 to 
#25 00 Per set 

Another modern and very popular styleis fine white Momie 
Cloth, with bright-colored borders and deep kaotted fringe. 
These are exceedingly durable, and. being made of double- 
twisted linen yarn, the fringes can be kept in order without 
any trou»le. We have these in all sizes from 2 to 5 yards 
long, the prices ranging from $10 00 $24 00 per set. 

We also have a fu!l line of these momie goods in all white, 
with three rows of open-work all around; sizes from 2 to 
5 yards long; prices from #9 50 to 30 00 for the cloths, and 
napkins to match from #4 0v to 12 00 per dozen, according to 
81Z64. 

In addition to these there is a large variety of plain cream, 
cream with red borders, all white damask, gray, buff, mode, 
pink, ete Also, a complete assortment of cotton covere in 
Turkey red, plain cardinal, and cardinal with white and 
black borders. 


Linen Lawns. 


Plain white, 36 inches wide, at 50:., 60c., 752., 80c., #1 00, 
1 25 and 1 50 per yard. 


Linen Long Lawns. 


“4 inches wine, at 50c, 602., 752., 90c. and #1 00 per 
yard. 


Printed Linen Lawns. 


As many readers of The Christian Union already know, 
our assortment of these goods is very large; thay are fine 
quality of pure linen, width, 25 inches, price 35c. per yard. 
Small sample books of these goods aresent by mail on re- 
quest. povided the party sending for a book will agree to 
return it promptly. 


French Fland-spun Linen 


Lawns. 


20 inches wide, very sheer, at $1 00, 1 50, 200, 2.50, 3 00 
und 4 00 per yard. 


Printed Shirting Linens. 


36 inches wid:, price, 502 per yard; assortment of patterns 
very large. 


Towels. 


Bleached huckaback, c»ivcred borders, and fringed, at 
#150. 180, 200 250, 300, 350, 400, 450, 500, 6 00, 7 50, 
9 00, 10 50. and 12 00 per dozen. Cream or bleached damask, 
with or witnout colored borders, at #2 50,3 00 3 75 4 50,5 00 
6 00. 7 00 900, 10 50. 12 00, 15 00, 18 00, aad 24 00 per dozen. 

Webb Brothers’ ‘‘ Old Bleach " cowels, in huck, momie, 


No. 10 East 14th Street, 


NEW YORK. 


diaper, dice, all white or with novel colored borders, from 
#3 75, to #16 50 per doz:n. 


Towelings 


Of all kinds and for a'l purposes ; kitchen, pantry, cha.n- 
ber and bath rooms, from 10:. to 50:. per yard. 


Bath Towels, 


Turkish, Rassian, Osmin, Saltan. Brighton, Cash's Tape, 
and all other varieties fron 26:. to #2 each. 


Russia Crash, 


“ 16, 20, 24 and 32 inches wide, from 10c. to We. per 
yar 


Diaper, 


Ia pieces of 10 yards each. [016,18, 20, 23, 24 and 26 
inch widths, from 90-. to #3 50 a piece. 

Webb Brothers’ Bleach diapera, by the yard, in 18 
20, 22 24 and 27 inch widths, from 25:2. to 50:. per yard. 


Linen Tidies and Antima- 
cassars, 


A'l shapes and sizes, all white and with- color. 
variety, ranging in price from 25:2. to #2 each. 


Furniture Linen 


For slip covers, a fine unbleached twilled linen, with white 
or fancy colored stripes, 50 inches wide, price, Wc per yard. 


Linen Handkerchiefs. 


Chi'dren’s ‘tape border handkerchiefs at 75c., #1 00, 1 25, 
aod | 50 per dozen. 

Children’s handkerchiefs with colored borders at S84c , 96-., 

25, and 1 50 per dozen. 

Children’s hemstitched handkerchiefs, all white, at 21 50, 

75 2 00,2 50, and 3 00 per dozen. 

Children’s hem-titched, with colored borders, at #1 0, 

75. 200, 250, 3 00, and 4 00 per dozen. 

Ladies’ tape bordered handkerchiefs. hemm'd, at #1 00, 

25. 1 50, 2.50, and 3 00 per dozen. 

Ladies’ hematitched handkerchiefs 4. 1. 1'y, or 2 
inch hem, at #1 50. 200, 250,300, 350, 400,500 600, and 
7 50 per dozen. 

Ladies’ hemstitched handkerchief, with colored borders, 
a large assortment of styles from 20:. to 50c. each. 

Ladies’ embroidered handkerbhiefs, hemstitch:d, or with 
en edge; all white or with color, from 0c. to #500 
eac 

Ladies’ hemetitched handkerchiefs, with embroidered ini- 
tial letters, at 25c., 35c., 50c., 75c.. and #1 each. 

Gentlemen's tape-bordered handkerchiefs. hemmed. at 
#150. 200, 250, 300, 350, 400, 500, 600, 700 900, 10 50 
and 12 00 per dezen. 

Gentlemen's hemstitched handkerchiefa—*ne or two inch 
hem—at #3 00, 3 50, 4 00, 5 00, 6 00, 7 50, 9 00,10 5) and 12 00 
per dozen 

Extra large sizes at #6 00, 9 00 and 12 00 per dozen. 

Geutlemen's hematitched handkerchiefs with embroidered 
initial lettera at 50c., 75:., and #1 00 eacb. 

Handkerchiefs of all kinds embroldered to order with ini- 
tial, monograms, etc. 


Floor Linens 


For dancing and crumb cloths. Heavy gray damask, 24¢ 
yard wide. 80..; 3 yards, #1 00; 4 yards, $1 50, and 5 yards 
wide at #2 00 per yard 

Heavy unbleached twilled linen, with red plaid, 2'¢ yards 
wide, at $1 00 and $1 50 per yard ; 3 vard: wide. at $1 25 and 
#175 per yard; 4 yards wide, at #200 and $2 50 per yard, 
and 5 yards wide, at #2 50 and #3 00 per yard. 


Stair Linens 


Heavy. unbleached twilled linen, with red side-stripes, 16 
inches wide, 16°.. 18 inches 18:; 20 inches, 20. ; 22 inches 
22c ; 24 inches 24c ; 27 inches 27c., and 36 inches at 40c. 


Bed Spreads. 


White honeycomb, for single beds, at $1 00, 1 25, 1 50 and 
175 each. For double beds, at #1 25, 150, 1 75,200,250 
and 3 25 each. 

White Marseilles, for single beds, at $2 00, 2 50,3 00, and 
400 each. For double beds, at $225 250,275 300,350 
400, 4.50, 500, 6 00, 7 00, 8 00, 9 00, 10 50, and 12 00 each. 


Linens for Embroidery and 
Decorative Purposes. 


White, cream, and gray momie cloth. White, cream, and 
gray canvas. Old-fashioned homespun linens. Fine Russia 
crash, 16, 20, 24, 32 inchee wide. Cream and white linen for 
table-clothe, 144, 2,214, and 2'¢ inches wide. Batcher lin ©ng 
in white and cream, aod all novelties in linen fabrics ofev® y 
kind as they eome out. 


A large 


James McCutcheon, 


“The Linen Store,” 10 East 14th St. N. Y. 
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